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^IIE  progress  and  condition  of  the  naval  power  of  foreign 
nations  cannot  be  other  than  supremely  interesting  to  a 
maritime  people  like  ourselves.  Apart  from  all  selfish  feeling, 
originating  in  a  fear  that  our  own  particular  domain  may  be 
invaded,  to  watch  the  advance  of  a  foreign  navy  is  an  occupa¬ 
tion  replete  with  interest  for  those  who  are  intent  upon  main¬ 
taining  the  maritime  pre-eminence  of  this  country,  and  who 
are  desirous  of  learning — from  comparisons  of  its  condition  with 
that  of  the  forces  of  other  powers — how  our  own  service  may 
be  improved  and  strengthened,  or  even  only  kept  at  the  proper 
level  of  efficiency.  Like  many  others  of  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  the  British  navy  has  had  a  slowly  progressive  growth. 
Great  changes  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  its  organi¬ 
sation  and  in  other  and  minor  details.  The  naval  officer  of  a 
past  age  would  scarcely  recognise  in  the  navy  of  the  present 
day  the  service  to  which  he  had  belonged,  so  altered  are  the 
structure,  the  armament,  the  appearance  of  the  ships,  and  the 
customs  of  those  who  man  them.  Still  there  has  been  a  re- 
■  markable  continuity  in  the  history  of  our  navy.  Customs  of 
which  the  origin  is  lost  in,  as  far  as  naval  history  is  concerned, 
a  pre-historic  antiquity  arc  still  rife  on  board  the  ships  of 
her  Majesty.  The  vocabulary  of  the  seamen  of  the  present 
time — enriched,  indeed,  by  many  additions  and  softened 
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in  its  expletives — is  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  in  use 
some  centuries  ago.  Our  own  age  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  improvement — revolution,  perhaps,  would 
be  a  more  suitable  word — which  has  been  -wrought  in  the 
science  of  naval  gunnery ;  yet  there  are  at  this  moment,  in 
ships  of  the  most  modern  type  in  Queen  Victoria’s  service, 
guns  mounted  upon  carriages  which  are  all  but  exact  fac¬ 
similes  of  those  which  were  worked  by  the  seamen  of  Elizabeth. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  contemjdate — as  those  who 
live  at  the  present  day  are  privileged  to  do — the  growth  of  a 
naval  force  in  its  completeness,  and  to  witness  the  whole  course 
of  its  history  from  its  inception  to  its  latest  phase,  the  interest 
with  which  we  do  so  may  well  be  scientific,  as  it  may  be  en¬ 
vious  or  patriotic.  We  may  learn  how  much  of  our  own 
organisation  and  customs  or  regulations  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  founders  of  a  service  turned  out 
of  hand,  as  it  were,  complete  and  finished  from  the  first.  W e 
may  see  how’  far  a  force  so  established  may  differ  from  our 
own,  the  almost  insensible  growth  of  centuries,  and  in  what 
points  the  divergence  is  to  be  found.  The  German  navy, 
though  by  no  means  an  unique  instance,  amidst  the  many 
navies  of  recent  establishment,  exactly  supplies  these  condi¬ 
tions.  Its  connexion  -with  our  o-wm  has  been  somewhat  close. 
Many  of  its  officers  have  studied  their  profession  and  learned 
its  duties  on  board  British  ships.  Several  of  its  ships  still 
retain  the  names  which  belonged  to  them  when  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  own  ‘  Navy  List.’  The  most  powerful  of  those 
which  now  compose  it  were  constructed  in  this  country  from 
designs  supplied  by  our  own  naval  architects.  Moreover,  it 
has  attained  to  such  a  respectable  degree  of  strength  as  to  have 
quite  recently  attracted  to  itself  the  attention  of  Europe. 

The  extraordinary  ability  exhibited  by  the  administrators 
of  Germany,  or  more  correctly  of  Prussia,  in  organising  and 
perfecting  their  vast  military  power,  might  reasonably  enough 
be  expected  to  extend  to  the  institution  of  their  naval  force. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  such  expectation  that 
the  German  navy  has  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor 
of  no  small  importance  in  the  political  calculations  of  the  day. 
Such  calculations  are  admittedly  less  accurate  than  the  rigorous 
operations  of  more  exact  sciences.  So  it  may  be  quite  worth 
our  while  to  ascertain  the  just  value  of  this  late  addition  to  the 
stupendous  warlike  might  of  Germany. 

Short  as  has  been  its  existence  this  navy  is  not  without  a 
historian.  Major  von  Crousaz  has  written  a  volume  in  which 
he  traces  its  career  from  its  origin.  It  might  be  fairly  alleged 
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against  the  German  navy — if  this  writer  be  allowed  to  be  its 
legitimate  representative — that,  like  most  parvenus,  it  lays 
claim  to  an  artificial,  or  at  least  a  strained  genealogy.  But  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  like  the  Germans  has  little  need  to 
rely  upon  such  a  possession,  even  if  it  were  a  real  one,  for 
claiming  a  large  share  of  consideration  for  its  fleet.  Heavy 
ironclads,  well-disciplined  seamen,  intelligent  officers,  and  re¬ 
spectable  performances  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  are  advantages 
the  possession  of  Avhich  Germany  may  justly  claim,  and  for 
which  Prussia  deserves  her  gratitude  ;  for  it  is  from  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  Prussian  ships  that  the  present  German  fleet  has  been 
evolved.  The  great  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
flatteries  of  some  pedigree-makers,  who  desired  to  discover  for 
him  a  brilliant  ancestry,  that  his  patent  of  nobility  really  dated 
from  the  battle  of  Montenotte.  So  the  true  history  of  the  • 
German  navy  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  acquisition  by 
Prussia,  or  the  North  German  Bund,  of  the  huge  ironclad 
‘  Kouig  Wilhelm.’ 

The  author  of  the  ‘  Short  History  of  the  German  Navy  ’ 
appears  disposed  to  find  its  origin  in  the  armaments  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  Middle  Ages  against  the  pirates  who 
infested  the  German  coasts.  We  may  therefore  allow  him  a 
certain  moderation  in  fixing  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Great  Elector.  The  history,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  thus  fixed,  though  not  perfectly  continuous,  still 
maintains  a  connexion  throughout.  In  one  way  it  reflects 
accurately  the  general  history  of  the  country.  The  navy  was 
first  that  of  Brandenburg,  then  of  Prussia,  then  of  the  North 
German  Bund,  and  last  of  United  Germany.  These  were  its 
various  phases:  at  first  electoral;  then  royal;  then' confede¬ 
rate  ;  and  now  imperial.  In  its  latest  phase  it  would  seem  to 
be  not  unworthy  of  the  great  country  beneath  whose  flag  it 
sails. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  first  gave  to  Branden¬ 
burg,  an  inland  state,  a  footing  on  the  sea-coast.  Sweden 
then  ceded  to  the  Elector  the  province  of  Farther  Pomerania, 
lying  east  of  the  river  Oder.  In  subsequent  contests  with  his 
Swedish  enemies  the  Great  Elector  experienced  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a  maritime  frontier.  ,  Exposed  to  the 
descents  of  the  Swedish  navy,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied 
a  base  of  operations  for  attacks  on  Swedish  commerce,  or  on 
the  island  of  Rugen,  at  that  time  a  possession  of  Sweden. 
Three  frigates  and  ten  smaller  vessels  were  constructed  in 
Denmark  to  the  Elector’s  order,  and  cruised  in  the  Baltic  as 
the  first  Brandenburg  squadron.  Of  these  vessels  some  had 
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the  brilliant  fortune  to  take  part  with  the  combined  Dutch  and 
Danish  fleet  in  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  allies  over  that 
of  Sweden,  off  Bornholm,  in  the  year  1676.  Those  who  re¬ 
member  the  recent  origin  of  the  present  German  navy,  and 
who  would  scarcely  carry  back  its  foundation  beyond  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  1848,  Avhen  the  Frankfort  Paidiament  decreed  the 
creation  of  a  fleet,  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  pointed  to 
its  probable  employment,  will  find  it  difficult  to  allow  the  claim 
which  this  navy  puts  forward  to  represent  a  division  of  the 
force  which  fought  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Cornelius 
Tromp. 

The  name  of  Tromp  carries  us  back  to  an  epoch  remote  even 
in  our  own  long  naval  history.  Cornelius — of  the  younger  of 
the  three  generations  of  his  family  which  had  been  distinguislied 
in  the  sea-service  of  the  Netherlands — was  one  of  the  celebrated 
Dutch  admirals  who  fought  against  us  in  the  wars  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  In  1675  the  States-General  took  part  in  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Sweden  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  By  treaty, 
their  high  mightinesses  agreed  to  send  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
to  protect  the  lately  acquired  territory  of  the  electorate  on  the 
Baltic.  In  the  following  year  a  combined  fleet  of  Danish  and 
Dutch  ships  cruised  under  the  orders  of  the  celebrated  Niels 
Juel  and  Cornelius  Tromp.  Under  these  illustrious  seamen 
the  Brandenburg  squadron  took  part  in  the  great  events  that 
followed  the  junction  of  their  forces.  Before  Tromp  had  joined 
him,  Niels  Juel  had  fought  with  the  Swedes  more  than  one  of 
those  bloody  and  indecisive  actions  which  are  so  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  history  of  our  own  wars  with  the  Dutch. 

The  result  of  the  battles  of  the  combined  fleet  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Nothing  illustrates  this  interesting  period  of  naval 
history,  at  which  the  German  navy  is  said  to  have  had  its 
birth,  more  perfectly  than  the  story  of  the  great  battle  which 
was  fought  soon  after  Tromp  had  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  Danes.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  tell  it  here,  as  we  can,  in 
his  own  words,  taken  from  the  despatch  sent  by  him  to  the 
States-General  * : — 

‘  On  June  11th,  in  the  forenoon  we  perceived  them  [the  enemy’s 
ships]  again  to  the  southward  of  Oeland,  and  we  approaclicd  them  so 
near,  that  they  were  obliged  to  form  line  of  battle,  the  wind  being 
WNW.,  and  we  had  the  weather-gage.  Then  the  two  fleets  engaged ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  combat  had  begun,  the  ship  “  Tre-kroner,”  mounting 
134  guns  and  commanded  by  the  Swedish  General- Admiral,  capsized 
and  blew  up,  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  as  I  had  hardly  given  him  a 
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few  broadsides.  Then  the  whole  enemy’s  fleet  appeared  to  take  to  flight. 
1  immediately  made  the  signal  to  attack  at  all  ix)ints  and  fall  upon  it  with 
the  main  body  of  our  fleet.  This  movement  stopped  it  at  once ;  we 
tiveked  to  the  southward,  and  I  came  close  alongside  the  flag-.ship  of  the 
enemy’s  Admiral,  commanding  the  Yellow  Sipiadron.  I  attacked  him 
vigorously  as  well  as  the  other  ships  which  came  to  his  aid.  After  an 
action  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the  Admiral’-s  main-mast  went  by  the 
board.  I  compelled  him  to  strike  and  to  cry  for  quarter.  This  I 
granted  him  on  account  of  his  stout  resistance  and  of  tlie  courage 
Avhich  he  had  just  shown,  and  I  had  my  boat  sent  to  tiikc  possession  of 
him ;  l)ut  it  was  too  late,  as  one  of  our  fire-ships  fouled  him,  without 
considering  that  he  had  struck  and  that  I  had  not  given  the  signal  to 
board  him.  He  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  this  fine  sliip  perished 
with  nearly  the  whole  .ship’s  company,  which  was  G50  men.  Fifty 
men  only  were  saved  by  a  boat.  The  enemy’s  fleet,  seeing  that 
victory  had  declared  for  the  Danes,  bore  up,  and,  under  a  press  of 
sail,  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  victors.  They  left  behind  them  the 
ship  “  Neptune  ”  of  44  guns  and  198  men  ;  she  was  tJiken  by  Captain 
Van  Zyl.  We  also  took  another  of  the  same  force.’ 

The  Sw^edes  lost  in  this  bloody  battle  ten  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  a  yacht.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  the  destruction  of  the  two  flag-ships 
related  by  Tromp,  was  considerable.  The  extraordinary  and 
terrible  fate  which  befell  the  first  of  the  two  destroyed  was 
ascertained  afterwards.  The  ship  tvas  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  that  had  been  launched.  She  carried,  as  has  been  stated, 
134  guns  and  was  manned  by  1,100  men.  On  the  approach  of 
the  combined  fleet,  the  admiral  had  ordered  that  all  the  guns 
on  one  side  should  be  run  out  in  order  that  a  simultaneous 
broadside  (a  manoeuvre  which  has  even  now  been  only  jus't 
perfected  by  the  aid  of  electricity)  might  be  fired  at  the  proper 
moment.  When  the  order  had  been  complied  Avith,  he  directed 
all  the  guns’  crews  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side ;  but  they  had 
omitted  to  secure  the  guns  in  the  position  in  Avhicb  they  had 
been  left.  The  ship  heeled  over  on  her  side,  the  guns  ran 
acro.ss  from  their  proper  ports,  and  she  capsized.  The  lighted 
matches  kept  in  readiness  for  firing  the  guns  Avere  throAvn  doAA'n 
by  the  inclination  of  the  ship  and  fell  upon  the  powder,  thereby 
causing  the  explosion  by  Avhich  she  was  bloAvn  up. 

This  story  supplies  a  striking  comment  upon  the  state  of 
naval  gunnery  and  discipline  at  that  day.  .The  Elector’s 
squadron,  many  of  its  ships  hired  from  private  OAvners,  was, 
after  the  great  events  just  related,  able  to  render  assistance 
in  the  operations  resulting  in  the  capitulation  of  Stralsund. 
By  these  operations  the  Avhole  Pomeranian  coast  Avas  added 
to  his  dominions.  Frederick  William  desired  to  derive  the 
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full  benefit  from  commercial  undertakings  on  a  great  scale, 
in  which  the  extension  of  his  territory  to  the  sea  would 
enable  his  subjects  to  engage.  He  established  at  Berlin  a 
general  college  of  commerce,  and  contracted  with  a  Danish 
shipbuilder  for  a  squadron  of  ships  to  trade  to  the  Indies.  He 
was  not,  however,  to  retain  his  newly  won  sea-coast,  as  by 
the  Peace  of  St.  Germain’s  he  had  to  restore  to  Sweden  his 
conquests  in  Pomerania.  Thus  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  an  entire  abandonment  of  his  aspirations  to 
make  his  country  a  naval  power,  or  of  employing  his  young 
navy  in  the  work  of  colonisation  and  foreign  commerce,  he 
selected  the  latter. 

Yet,  before  he  had  embarked  in  any  such  attempts,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  of  sending  the  flag  of  Brandenburg  on  a  warlike 
expedition  into  distant  seas.  The  Great  Elector  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  the  price  of  his  participation 
in  the  league  against  France,  a  monthly  subsidy  of  thirty-two 
thousand  thalers.  Of  this  only  a  small  proportion  had  been 
paid,  the  greater  part  was  still  in  arrear.  As  all  his  friendly 
applications  for  payment  of  the  considerable  sum,  upon  promise 
of  which  only  he  had  felt  himself  able  to  incur  the  expenses  of 
a  war,  failed,  he  determined  to  seek  redress  by  arms.  His 
newly-raised  squadron  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  recoup¬ 
ing  himself  by  attacks  upon  Spanish  commerce.  Six  ships 
were  accordingly  despatched  from  Pillau,  in  August  1680,  with 
orders  to  capture  all  Spanish  vessels  fallen  in  with  on  the  high 
seas,  but  to  refrain  from  all  other  hostilities.  The  results  of 
this  expedition,  and  of  one  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  An  attack  upon  that  favourite  quarry  of  our 
English  seamen,  the  plate  fleet  on  its  way  back  to  Spain,  was 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  Brandenburg  squadron  returned  to  port 
without  making  any  important  captures.  Though  no  material 
gain  flowed  from  these  operations,  yet  the  fame  of  the  prince 
for  his  bold  dealings  with  so  great  a  naval  power  as  Spain  then 
was,  was  greatly  increased ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  his  flag  in  distant  latitudes. 

The  Elector’s  thoughts  still  turned  to  the  founding  of  colo¬ 
nies  and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade.  Before  he  had 
finally  given  up  his  attempts  to  wring  the  payment  of  her  debt 
from  Spain,  he  had,  in  1681,  despatched  an  expedition  with 
the  special  object  of  seeking  a  suitable  position  for  a  settlement 
in  that  el-dorado  of  the  seventeenth  century — the  coast  of 
Guinea.  A  recent  passage  in  the  history  of  our  own  relations 
with  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  Gold  Coast  will  give  addi¬ 
tional  interest  to  these  endeavours  of  the  Great  Elector  to  colo- 
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nise  that  region.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  Captain  Blonk, 
whose  name  Herr  von  Crousaz  rescues  from  oblivion,  made  a 
treaty  with  three  negro  chiefs  in  1681,  by  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  trade  with  the  shii)S  of  Brandenburg,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Elector,  and  to  cede  him  a  piece 
of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  fort,  between  Axim  and  Cape 
Three  Points.  The  golden  age  of  monopolist  companies  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  end  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  the  Prince  established  for  the  African  trade  a  commercial 
association  (^Handelst/esellschaft)  in  his  dominions.  A  second 
expedition,  with  a  special  envoy  from  the  Elector  on  board, 
sailed  for  the  Gold  Coast  in  1682.  Treaties  were  made  with 
several  African  tribes,  and  more  than  one  trading-station  and 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Three  Points  was  erected. 
The  Prince’s  scheme  of  colonisation  and  commerce  w'ere  not 
confined  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  but  extended  to  the 
Western  as  well.  lie  obtained  permission  from  Denmark  to 
establish  a  colonial  and  commercial  station  in  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and,  to  have  a  more  convenient  starting 
place  for  his  ships,  succeeded  in  removing  the  business  of  the 
Commercial  Association  from  Konigsberg  to  Emden. 

The  result  of  these  schemes,  however  unfortunate  they  may 
have  proved  commercially,  was  that  the  Elector  before  long 
was  in  possession  of  a  respectable  fleet.  In  1684  he  made 
a  definite  distinction  between  the  ships  of  war  and  those  of 
commerce  which  bore  his  flag ;  and  he  was  able  to  count  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  of  the  former.  At  that  time,  the  era  of 
Buccaneers  and  Sallee  Rovers,  the  ‘  protection  of  commerce  ’ 
meant  much  more  than  it  does  now ;  and  no  ocean  trade  would 
have  been  secure  had  the  merchant  ships  not  sailed  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  flag  able  to  avenge  them  when  required.  To 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  nascent  navy  two  Admiralty-boards 
were  established  at  Konigsberg  and  Emden,  under  the  supreme 
direction  of  a  High  Admiralty  at  Berlin ;  and  a  special  budget 
was  prepared  for  the  naval  department.  But  a  short  time 
elapsed  before  the  affairs  of  the  commercial  companies  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Great  Elector,  which  Avere  no  exception  to  the 
rule  in  such  cases,*  began  to  show  signs  of  failure  and  decay. 
No  return  came  in  for  the  capital  embarked  in  them;  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  receipts.  So  universal,  however,  Avas 

*  ‘  The  Abb4  IMorellet  has  given  a  list  of  fifty-five  companies  esta¬ 
blished  in  different  parts  of  Europe  subsequently  to  1G60,  every  one 
of  which  had  failed  though  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges.’ — 
McCulloch. 
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then  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  these  associations  in  enriching 
a  country  and  extending  its  trade,  that  foreign  nations  seem  to 
have  become  jealous  of  the  infant  commerce  and  young  navy 
of  Brandenburg.  The  Dutch  liepublic  especially  seems  to 
have  taken  the  alarm  and  to  have  used  all  the  efforts  of  her 
widely-scattered  business-agents,  and  of  her  still  formidable 
navy,  to  check  the  extension  of  the  Elector’s  plans.  How  far 
that  sovereign  would  have  been  able  to  triumph  over  the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  projects  in  which  he  had 
taken  such  interest  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  his  death  may 
be  looked  upon  as  having  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  importance  and  naval  power  of  his 
country. 

His  successors  were  engaged  in  other  schemes.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  him,  found  sufficient  occu])ation  for  his  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  elevation  of  his  electorate  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  and  in  the  position  of  affairs  in  Europe  consequent 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
African  ti’ade  languished,  and  the  royal  attention  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  it,  at  last  ceased  to  exist.  The  King,  as  ultimate 
creditor,  came  into  j)ossession  of  the  forts  and  the  goods  of  the 
African  Company,  the  value  of  which  had  probably  been  still 
further  diminished  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  intestine  warfare  of  the  Negro  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  English  traders.  Fredei’ick 
William  I.  was  too  intent  upon  the  organisation  of  his  army, 
and  the  recruiting  of  gigantic  soldiers  for  his  infantry,  and  also 
far  too  parsimonious  by  disposition  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  a  failing  navy,  or  to  allow  good  money  to  be 
thrown  after  bad  in  not  over-])romisiug  speculations.  An 
opportunity  of  selling  the  forts  and  stores  on  the  Avest  coast  of 
Africa  to  an  English  company,  on  favourable  terms,  Avas  not 
taken  advantage  of,  and,  their  value  still  diminishing,  they 
Avere  made  over*  in  1717  to  the  Dutch  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  St.  Thomas’  enterprise  nominally  existed  a  fcAV  years 
longer;  but  Avith  the  sale  of  the  stations  of  the  Emden 
Commercial  Association  the  first  ])eriod  of  the  history  of  the 
German  navy  comes  to  a  close.  Even  the  great  and  numer¬ 
ous  contests  in  Avhich  Prussia  Avas  engaged  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  did 
not  lead  to  any  revival  of  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom. 

*  A  record  of  the  Electoral  colonisation  schemes  still  subsists  in  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  There  is  a  Bran¬ 
denburg  Promontory  not  liir  to  the  westAvard  of  Capo  Three  Points. 
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Frederick  the  Great  had  a  frigate  built  at  Stettin ;  and  a  few 
small  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1807  ;  but  in 
reality  Prussia  remained  without  even  the  semblance  of  a 
navy  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  bursting  of  the  great  democratic  storm  of  1848,  which 
shed  a  lurid  light  on  the  political  aAvakening  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many,  may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  German  navy.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia 
had  paid  some  attention  to  naval  affairs.  A  body  of  seamen 
had  been  enrolled ;  and  a  corvette  had  been  built  in  which 
they  might  make  such  cruises  of  instruction  as  would  fit  them 
for  their  professional  duties.  This  vessel  and  two  rowing 
gunboats  composed  the  naval  force  of  Prussia  when  the 
great  events  of  1848  occurred  to  disturb  the  preconceived 
schemes  of  statesmen  and  open  new  paths  for  ambition.  The 
formation  of  a  navy  for  Germany  was  one  of  the  projects 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Provisional  Paidiament 
at  Frankfort.  The  possession  of  such  a  force  was  declared  to 
accord  with  the  dearest  wish  of  the  German  people.  In  the 
midst  of  the  animated  debates  in  which  the  enthusiastic  depu¬ 
ties  were  occupied,  a  practical  commentary  on  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  German  coasts  and  the  German  mercantile 
marine  was  supplied  by  the  attitude  which  the  small  state  of 
Denmark,  owing  to  her  being  provided  with  a  respectable 
navy,  was  able  to  assume  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  conflict. 
The  German  ports  were  blockaded,  and  German  military 
operations  impeded  by  the  action  of  Danish  ships.  The 
Prussian  administrators  foresaw  the  difficidties  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  existence  of  two  distinct  naval  forces  both  flying 
German  flags,  and  they  pushed  on  the  formation  of  their  own 
navy.  Sailing  and  rowing  gunboats  were  built ;  the.practice- 
ship  and  steam-packet  were  fitted  out  as  men  of  war ;  and 
steps  were  taken  to  form  a  corps  of  officers,  and  to  enrol  crews. 
Officers  were  permitted  to  volunteer  from  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers ;  and  practical  seamen  were  selected  from  the  mer¬ 
chant  service  to  fill  the  posts  of  officers  in  the  new  force.  At 
the  same  time  two  companies  of  Marines  were  formed.  An 
Order  in  Council,  dated  September  5,  1848,  constituting  a 
Naval  Committee,  with  its  seat  at  Berlin,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  fundamental  statute  of  the  new  Prussian  navy. 

That  little  time  was  lost  in  organising  the  new  service  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  scarcely  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  first  steps  had  been  taken,  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  forty- five  ships  and  gunboats,  carrying  97  guns,  and 
manned  by  48  officers  and  1,753  men.  Though  not  employed 
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in  any  important  operations  during  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war, 
the  force  was  increased  at  the  break-up  of  the  Central  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  a  Danish  frigate,  which  had 
fallen  into  German  hands  at  the  combat  at  Eckernfiord,  and 
of  another  vessel,  a  steamer.  In  1853  a  site  for  a  new  naval 
port,  which  has  since  become,  or  is  in  course  of  becoming, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  was  obtained  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  district  of  Jahde ;  on  the  North  Sea,  be  it 
observed,  and  not  upon  the  periodically  closed-up  Baltic.  The 
new  navy  was  not  long  in  showing  itself  upon  the  ocean. 
Many  cruises  were  made  ;  some  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
and  men,  others  with  the  avowed  object  of  introducing  it  to 
the  notice  of  foreign  powers.  In  1856  Prince  Adalbert,  who 
had  been  made  Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief,  was  able  to 
punish  the  lliff  pirates  for  their  seizure  of  a  Prussian  mer¬ 
chant-ship,  by  an  attack  upon  their  stronghold  at  Cape  Tres 
Forcas,  and  thus  gained,  and  deserved,  the  gratitude  of  civi¬ 
lised  nations.  By  the  purchase  of  ships  from  the  British* 
navy,  and  the  construction  of  others  at  home,  the  force  Avas 
raised  by  the  end  of  1863  to  a  total  of  thirty-one  steamers  and 
eight  sailing  vessels,  carrying  308  guns,  besides  numerous 
gunboats.  The  total  expenses  of  the  naval  establishment 
amounted  to  upAvards  of  two  million  and  a  quarter  thalers. 

Before  very  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  showing  how 
great  a  change  had  been  Avrought  in  the  relative  positions  of 
Prussia  and  Denmark  as  naval  pow  ers.  In  1864  the  ‘  Federal 
‘  Execution  ’  in  the  Elbe  duchies  having  led  to  the  advance 
against  the  Danes  of  the  combined  Austrian  and  Prussian 
troops,  an  obstinate  Avar  began.  The  superiority  of  the  Allies 
on  land  Avas,  of  course,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
overAvhehning.  The  gallant  Danes,  stoutly  contesting  the 
ground  which  they  had  to  relinquish,  Avere  borne  doAvn  by 
sheer  Aveight  of  numbers.  But  Denmark,  the  ancient  naval 
poAver,  the  country  of  Niels  Juel,  the  state  beneath  Avhose 
protecting  flag  the  Brandenburg  navy  had  made  its  first 
essay  in  arms,  might  look  Avith  some  hopefulness  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  on  the  Avater.  In  the  previous  SlesAvig-Holstein 
contest  her  ships  had  ridden  the  undisputed,  or  almost  undis¬ 
puted,  masters  of  the  German  waters.  But  in  the  interval 
there  had  sprung  up  a  Prussian  navy,  which  had  now  become, 
if  not  equal,  at  least  not  much  inferior  to  her  OAvn.  Denmark, 
indeed,  possessed  a  greater  number  of  ships,  but  many  of  them 

*  The  line-of-battle  ship  ‘  IlenoAvn  ’ ;  the  frigates  ‘  Thetis’  and  ‘Niobe’; 
and  the  brigs  ‘  Rover  ’  and  ‘  Mosquito  ’  Avere  once  British  men-ot-Avar, 
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were  of  antiquated  type,  or  of  a  size  more  fitted  for  combats 
on  the  open  sea  than  in  the  cramped  and  shallow  waters  of 
the  Baltic  coasts.  The  ships  of  Prussia,  though  inferior  in 
number,  were  mostly  of  modem  form,  and  were  armed  with 
weapons  of  approved  construction.  As  to  steam-ships,  which 
alone  could  be  counted  as  of  use  in  active  warfare,  it  was 
found  that  the  powers  could  dispose  of  the  following : — Den¬ 
mark  of  thirty-one,  carrying  402  guns,  and  Prussia  of  twenty- 
seven,  armed  with  129  guns.  The  system  of  armament  and 
some  other  matters,  in  addition  to  what  has  just  been  noted, 
in  reality  rendered  the  difference  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
nations  less  than  from  a  bare  enumeration  it  would  appear 
to  he. 

Behind  the  line  of  Prussian  ships  were  those  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  still  some  distance  off,  but  yet  not  so  far  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  struggle,  and  to  make, 
even  in  their  absence,  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  almost  exactly  redress  the  balance  of  strength 
of  the  two  more  northern  nations.  The  Danes  soon  found 
that  their  fleet  was  by  no  means  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea. 
The  Prussian  vessels  ventured  out  more  or  less  boldly  to  ex¬ 
change  cannonades  with  those  of  their  enemies ;  and  though 
the  advantage  usually  remained  with  the  latter,  they  could 
boast  no  very  decisive  success.  The  allied  troops,  in  some  of 
their  operations  near  the  coast  and  fiords,  found  also  valuable 
assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  young  navy.  The  Prussian 
officers  had  in  this  way  the  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  give 
practical  proof  of  the  benefits  which  their  silent  labours  bad 
conferred  upon  their  country.  When  the  Austrian  ships  had 
effected  a  junction  with  those  of  Prussia,  Denmark  out-matched 
upon  land  Avas  at  least  equalled  by  sea.  The  important  action 
off  the  island  of  Heligoland,  between  a  Danish  and  an  Austro- 
Prussian  squadron — the  latter  on  the  whole  slightly  superior 
to  the  former — resulted  in  a  very  decided,  though  not  very 
brilliant,  success  for  the  Danish  arms  :  a  success  rendered  the 
greater  inasmuch  as  the  allied  ships  were  under  the  command 
of  one  whose  name  subsequently  came  to  be  so  justly  cele¬ 
brated,  the  illustrious  Tegethoff.  When  the  war  ended, 
though  on  the  whole  the  glories  of  the  naval  operations  fell 
chiefly  to  the  Danes,  yet  there  Avas  nothing  in  the  conduct 
or  execution  of  them  which  the  rising  navy  of  Germany  need 
have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of. 

These  proceedings  during  the  late  hostilities  supplied  its  chiefs 
with  telling  arguments  in  favour  of  its  augmentation  during 
the  long  period  throughout  which  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
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Government  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  Land¬ 
tag.  The  brilliancy  of  the  recent  history  of  Prussia  has  thrown 
into  deep  shade  that  interesting  time  at  which,  before  the  great 
war  of  1866,  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  endeavoured  to 
make  its  weight  felt.  IV hen  the  memory  of  her  lately-earned 
military  glory  shall  have  somewhat  faded,  patriotic  Germans 
will  hold  in  undiminished  remembrance  and  gratitude  the 
efforts  of  some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  check  the  growth 
of  a  military  absolutism  and  assert  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
make  itself  heard  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  constitutional 
state.  The  echoes  of  the  political  contest  reached  to  other 
countries.  Here  it  Avas  Avatched  Avith  interested  attention  till 
the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  AV’ar  in  Bohemia  turned  men’s 
thoughts  in  other  directions.  It  Avas  upon  military  questions, 
upon  the  organisation  and  cx{)enses  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  discussion  chiefly  turned.  The 
proposals  of  the  Government  Avere  not  sanctioned,  and  the 
sums  demanded  Avere  not  voted  by  the  legislature.  The  su¬ 
perior  importance  of  the  Prussian  army,  even  in  the  minds  of 
Germans,  quite  overshadoAved  that  of  the  infant  navy ;  and 
though  the  ultimate  fate  of  both  Avas  concerned  in  the  issue 
of  the  parliamentary  struggle,  to  most  men  it  appeared  that 
the  Government  and  Parliament  Avere  in  conflict  concerning  the 
former  only.  The  plans  of  the  Administration  concerning 
the  navy,  hoAvever,  Avere  just  as  definite  as  those  concerning 
the  army. 

That  the  formation  of  a  German  navy  had  been  one  of  the 
favourite  projects  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  at  Frankfort 
in  1848,  and  that  this  force  had  been  since  merged  in  the 
Prussian  fleet,  rendered  it  far  from  unlikely  that,  Avhatever  ob¬ 
stacles  might  be  met  Avith  in  the  path  of  military  re-organisation, 
increased  naA’al  efficiency  Avould  be  unopposed,  or  even  advo¬ 
cated,  by  the  popular  party  in  the  Chamber.  The  Government 
counted  upon  their  neutrality  or  assistance,  and  relied  greatly 
upon  the  telling  effect  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  tAVO  late  wars  Avith  Denmark.  In  that  of  1848 
Prussia,  utterly  Avithout  a  navy,  saAV  her  rising  commerce  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ships  of  Denmark,  and  her  military  operations 
impeded  for  Avant  of  proper  co-operation  on  the  AA'ater  ;  in  the 
more  recent  conflict  her  ships  boldly  kept  the  sea,  lent  im- 
j)ortant  aid  to  the  land-forces,  and — combined  with  those  of 
Austria — Avere  able  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a  regular  engage¬ 
ment.  Such  arguments  Avere  not  omitted.  The  opposition, 
however,  refused  to  submit  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
It  had,  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  latter,  been  placed  in  the 
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dilemma  of  either  opposing  its  former  opinions,  or  endorsing  a 
policy  to  which  it  thoroughly  objected.  The  schemes  of  the 
Administration,  therefore,  were  not  directly  opposed,  but  each 
particular  was  contested  and  submitted  to  a  protracted 
criticism. 

Ministers  taunted  their  opponents  with  being  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  refusal  of  supplies  which  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  the  naval  forces  of  Prussia  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
of  Denmark  in  time  for  the  late  struggle.  They  recapitulated 
their  proposals  for  the  acquisition  of  ironclads,  the  building  of 
cruisers  for  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  supply  of  the 
fixed  naval  establishments.  Had  these  been  complied  with  how 
much  Gertnan  blood  would  have  been  saved  !  how  much  sooner 
would  the  question  of  the  Elbe  duchies  have  been  settled !  The 
Avar  of  1864  had  conclusively  proved  the  justice  of  their  vieAvs: 
this  the  whole  country  could  see  for  itself,  and  not  even  the 
opposition  deputies  could  be  strangers  to  the  fact.  Early  in 
the  session  of  1865,  the  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Roon, 
formally  introduced  the  scheme  of  the  Government  to  the 
notice  of  the  Chamber.  He  began  by  asserting  that  ‘  there 
‘  were  two  important  and  urgent  reasons  why  Prussia  should 
‘  enter  the  ranks  of  the  maritime  powers  ;  namely,  first  to  pro- 
‘  tect  the  ocean  trade  both  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  and  to 
‘  defend  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts ;  and  secondly,  to 
‘  maintain  for  the  future  her  European  influence  with  those 
‘  nations  which  were  accessible  only  by  sea.’  Keeping  in  view 
these  requirements,  the  scale  upon  Avhich  the  Prussian  naval 
establishment  should  be  fixed  can  be  easily  ascertained.  ‘  Prus- 
‘  sia,’  it  was  continued,  ‘  is  not  now  in  a  position  to  oppose  a 
‘  maritime  power  of  the  first  rank ;  but  the  plan  before  us  lays 
‘  rather  the  foundation  of  such  a  navy  as  would  enable  us  to 
‘  perform  the  task  of  doing  so  in  the  case  of  a  povA’er  of  the 
‘  second  rank.’  The  maritime  strength  of  those  countries,  the 
coasts  of  which  are  washed  by  the  same  waters  as  those  6f 
Germany  were  first  considered,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  make  head  against  them  united  is  discussed. 

The  materiel  necessary  to  the  policy  suggested  vv'as  next 
dealt  with.  Various  classes  of  ships  are  required.  First, 
powerful  ironclads  to  engage  hostile  vessels  on  the  open  sea ; 
secondly,  smaller  ironclads  for  coast-defence,  and  operations 
upon  an  enemy’s  territory ;  thirdly,  ships  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  frigates  and  corvettes,  fast  despatch-vessels,  and 
ships  for  transport  of  men  and  stores.  The  various  details  of 
the  different  individuals  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  were 
someAvhat  minutely  dwelt  upon ;  the  material  of  which  they 
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should  be  constructed,  the  thickness  of  their  armour,  and  the 
power  of  their  artillery.  The  Minister  then  proceeded  to  de¬ 
mand  the  following  numbers  in  the  various  classes  :  for  fighting 
ships,  ten  ironclad  frigates ;  for  coast  and  harbour  defence,  ten 
smaller  ironclads  of  great  hardiness,  carrying  heavy  arma¬ 
ments,  and  built  on  the  cupola  or  turret  system  ;  for  cruisers, 
to  protect  sea-borne  trade,  eight  screw  corvettes  (in  the  British 
navy  they  would  be  classed  as  frigates),  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  six  flush-decked  corvettes  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  guns,  of 
wood  ;  besides  the  last  there  were  to  be  despatch-vessels,  light 
})addle-wheel  steamers,  or  small  iron  vessels  with  double  screws. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  might  be  taken  to  comprise  the 
materiel  of  the  active  navy,  training-ships,  school-shijis,  gun¬ 
nery-ships,  tug-boats,  and  dredging-vessels  would  be  required. 
Naval  and  artillery  stores  would  be  wanted  ;  frequent  repairs 
would  be  necessary ;  the  maintenance  of  the  personnel  would 
claim  much  attention  and  demand  considerable  sums.  But  the 
cost  of  a  Avar-navy  w’ould  not  end  here.  There  were  naval 
ports  to  establish,  dockyards  to  construct,  and  storehouses  to 
build.  Prussia  had  recently  come  into  virtual  possession  of  the 
seaport  of  Kiel ;  the  port  at  Jahde  Avas  in  the  infancy  of  its 
formation.  The  sums  requisite  for  these  various  objects  Avould 
amount  to  the  considerable  total  of  thirty-four  and  a  half 
million  of  thalers  ;  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  expenditure  of 
twelve  years. 

The  parliamentary  opposition  still  refused  to  comply  Avith  the 
wishes  of  the  Ministry.  The  conflict  Avas  prolonged  through 
sitting  after  sitting,  and  carried  on  from  one  session  to  another. 
Dissolution  folloAved  prorogation;  but  the  opposing  deputies 
were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  determination.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  many  of  us  in  this  country  may  still  recollect,  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  ticklish  experiment  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  Avithout  a  Parliament.  From  the  necessity  of 
so  acting  for  any  great  lengtli  of  time,  and  from  the  serious 
consequences  Avhich  the  political  seers  of  the  time  confidently 
predicted  for  them,  they  Avere  saved  by  the  memorable  events 
of  the  summer  of  1866. 

The  Austro-Prussian  Avar  broke  out ;  and  in  a  feAV  Aveeks  the 
political  map  of  Germany  had  undergone  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction.  The  marvellous  successes  of  the  Prussian  army — 
that  army  which  had  been  brought  so  near  perfection  by  the 
Administration  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Land-tag,  did  more  than  render  the  country  the  paramount 
German  poAver,  they  brought  about  the  conversion  of  Avhole 
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political  parties  in  the  country  itself.  The  Conservative  party 
was  largely  increased.  A  new  spirit  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  party  of  progress.  On  August  5th  the  King 
in  person  opened  the  Land-tag.  After  recounting  the  great 
events  which  had  just  taken  place,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  ]Ministry  and  the  Parliament  would  work  together  to 
ensure  the  proper  gathering  of  the  fruit  which  should  sj)ring 
from  the  seed  just  sown.  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
An  indemnity  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to 
one.  The  rapidly  increasing  estimates  and  expenses  of  the 
naval  department  were  produced  and  allowed,  and  the  certainty 
of  getting  others  for  the  ensuing  year,  far  larger  than  any  that 
had  preceded  them,  passed  during  the  session  was  soon  made 
manifest.  The  IMinister  availed  himself  of  this  changed  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  sum  of  eight 
and  a  half  million  thalers  was  voted  for  the  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  navy.  Of  the  extraordinary  expenses 
a  considerable  portion  was  to  be  incurred  for  the  payment  for 
two  ironclads — one  of  which,  the  ‘  Ktinig  Wilhelm,’  was  being 
completed  in  England,  in  which  country  she  had  been  originally 
designed  to  the  order  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  the  other, 
the  ‘  Friedrich  Carl,’  was  of  French  construction  and  design. 
Large  sums  were  also  to  be  devoted  to  the  fortification  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  naval  ports  at  Kiel  and  Jahde,  and  to  the 
armament  of  the  ships  with  guns  such  as  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  in  naval  ordnance  rendered  necessary.  Thus  the  supplies 
which  the  opposing  politicians  of  the  popular  party  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  altogether  began  to  flow  again  with  even  more 
than  the  original  fulness.  The  action  of  the  Ministry'  was  not 
only  condoned,  both  formally  by  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and 
generally  by  the  feeling  of  the  country,  but  it  was  commonly 
regarded  as  deserving  of  sincere  gratitude.  Henceforth  but 
few  obstacles  were  thrown  by  the  adherents  of  any  party  in  the 
■way  of  establishing  a  powerful  German  fleet. 

Assured  of  the  position  that  had  been  won,  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  applied  itself  industriously  to  the  task  of  organising 
the  rapidly  increasing  force  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rank 
as  a  naval  power  Avhich  the  country  was  bent  on  assuming. 
The  fortification  of  the  seaports,  the  establishment  of  a  naval 
school,  the  organisation  of  corps  of  artificers  for  the  fleet  and 
the  dockyards,  regulations  concerning  the  shipping  of  seamen 
as  volunteers,  Avere  amongst  the  matters  which  early  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  naval  authorities.  The  naval  officer  -ndio 
studies  the  rapid  progress  of  the  German  navy  -will  be  inter- 
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ested  in  noticing  the  quick  succession  of  orders  in  council 
{Kahinets-ordre),  decrees,  and  ordinances  issued  in  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  and  dealing  Avith  matters  which,  in  our  own 
navy,  were  made  subjects  of  regulation  slowly  and  at  intervals 
of,  often,  many  years  in  accordance  Avith  the  requirements  of 
the  time  and  the  progress  of  the  naval  art. 

The  year  1867  marked  the  close  of  another  period  in  the 
history  of  the  navy  Avliich  carried  back  its  origin  to  the  astute 
policy  of  the  Great  Elector.  In  that  year  AA^as  published  the 
constitution  of  the  North-German  Bund  ;  and  in  October  Avas 
hoisted  at  Kiel  the  black-red-and-Avhite  tricolour  of  the  ncAv 
Confederation.  By  the  article  of  the  constitution  having  special 
reference  to  the  navy,  the  force  was  declared  to  be  under  the 
sole  command  of  Prussia.  Its  organisation,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  its  officers,  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  King.  Kiel  and  Jahde  Avere  to  be  the  naval 
])orts  of  the  Bund.  Long  and  minute  regulations  concerning 
the  liability  to  service  in  the  navy,  the  period  of  service  in  the 
various  classes  of  the  personnel  both  of  the  active  service  and 
the  Seewehr,  the  proportion  of  officers  of  the  Reserve,  and  ether 
matters  of  a  like  sort  Avere  issued  about  the  same  time. 

The  neAv  flag  Avas  soon  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  One  ship  cruised  in  the  Levant ;  others  Avere  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Central  America ;  and  some  even  to 
the  Eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  the  iieAvly-opened  seaports  of 
Ja|)an.  These  cruises  Avere  undoubtedly  undertaken  in  order 
to  introduce  the  ncAv  navy  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Avorld  at 
large.  In  the  ports  of  all  nations  Avere  to  be  found  many 
Germans  in  Avhose  operations  considerable  commercial  interests 
Avere  involved ;  and  these  interests  were  yearly  increasing  in 
magnitude.  In  such  countries  as  China  and  Japan,  in  Avhich 
the  German  mercantile  communities  are  noAv  so  numerous  and 
important,  the  presence  of  some  ships  of  Avar  as  a  specimen  of 
the  naval  resources  of  the  Confederation  AA’^as  probably  essential 
to  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  the  quiet  proseeution  of  their 
undertakings.  But  these  eruises  served  another  object.  They 
afforded  adinirable  opportunities  of  instruction  to  both  officers 
and  men ;  Avho  thus  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  duty  ; 
and  Avho  Avei'e  also  brought  into  contact  Avith  the  representatives 
of  other  navies,  and  Avere  thus  enabled  to  observe  and  compare 
the  forces  of  other  countries  and  their  OAAm.  Other  methods 
of  training  officers  and  seamen  Avere  not  neglected.  A-line-of- 
battle  ship  Avas  purchased  from  the  English  Government  for  use 
as  a  gunnery-school,  like  our  OAvn  ‘  Excellent and  training 
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brigs  for  the  instruction  of  boys  cruised  during  the  winter  * 
off  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  summer  of  1869 
the  King  of  Prussia  travelled  through  some  of  his  newly- 
acquired  dominions,  and  extended  his  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Jahde,  to  inspect  the  important  naval  port  which 
was  there  rapidly  growing  up,  and  to  which — in  honour  of 
his  visit — was  given  the  now  well-known  name  of  Wilhelms- 
haven. 

A  review  of  the  naval  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  North- 
German  Bund  at  the  close  of  the  year  1869  will  reveal  how 
great  an  advance  had  been  made  in  the  short  period  of  twenty 
years.  Of  ironclads  alone  it  possessed  no  less  than  six ;  and 
of  the  same  class  of  vessel  two  others  were  building.  Of  effec¬ 
tive  war-steamers  of  all  classes  the  number  was  forty-five, 
carrying  336  guns.  Sailing  vessels  for  instruction  purposes 
and  hai^our  craft  of  various  kinds  were  not  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  what  Avas  already  becoming  a  formidable  navy.  The 
officers  and  crews  of  the  above  numbered  3,800  ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  Avere  1,200  men  of  the  corps  of  Marine  Artillery 
and  Infantry.  The  estimates  for  the  year  1870  included 
sums  amounting  to  upAvards'of  seven  million  and  a  quarter 
thalers.  This  Avas  indeed  a  change  from  the  state  of  things  in 
1848,  when  the  navy  of  Prussia  consisted  of  a  single  sailing 
vessel. 

Great,  hoAvever,  as  Awas  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of 
Germany  in  the  interval,  it  Avas  yet  by  no  means  in  a  position 
to  cope  Avith  that  of  the  antagonist  Avhich  it  Avas  soon  to  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  When  AA'ar  Avas  declared  by  France  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  Avith  a  startling  suddenness  Avhich  Avill 
long  be  remembered,  it  was  at  once  felt  in  Germany  that  the 
neAvly-formed  navy  was  quite  inadequate  to  make  head  against 
that  of,  unquestionably,  the  second  maritime  power  in  the 
world.  It  was  understood  from  the  first  that  the  brunt  of  the 
conflict  would  haA’e  to  be  borne  by  the  land  army.  The  pre¬ 
dominance  of  F ranee  on  the  sea  of  itself  imposed  many  important 
duties  on  the  German  fleet.  The  inequality  of  the  contest  on 
the  water  precluded  any  idea  of  attempting  to  make  head  against 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  enemy.  Still  the  existing 
force  had  to  be  protected,  the  newly-established  seaports  to 
be  guarded,  and  the  more  exposed  and  more  tempting  portions 

*  This  admirable  practice  of  continuing  the  training  of  our  young 
seamen  throughout  the  year,  instead  of  allowing  several  valuable  months 
to  be  lost,  has  just  been  introduced  into  our  own  navy.  In  this,  at 
least,  we  pay  the  German  Admiralty  the  compliment  of  imitation. 
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of  the  German  coast  to  be  defended.  Ships  were  scattered 
abroad  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  fortifications  were  still 
unfinished ;  and  no  complete  system  of  coast-defence  had  been 
as  yet  matured. 

The  same  astuteness  which  had  distinguished  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Prussia  in  the  formation,  or  more  properly  creation,  of 
the  rising  navy  was  apparent  in  the  measures  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  annihilation.  Ships  were  as  quickly  as  possible  recalled 
from  abroad.  A  squadron  of  the  most  powerful  ships  about 
to  start  upon  an  ocean  cruise  of  some  duration  was  recalled 
from  the  English  seaport  which  it  had  already  reached ;  and 
the  vessels  thus  collected  were  stationed  at  such  points  as 
seemed  to  require  their  presence,  and  possessed,  from  shallow¬ 
ness  of  water  and  other  difficulties  of  navigation,  the  greatest 
capabilities  of  natural  defence.  The  half-finished  fortifications 
of  the  dockyards  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
torpedo-corps  was  formed  and  lines  of  torpedoes  were  laid  down 
at  places  which  seemed  open  to  the  enemy’s  attacks.  Garrisons 
were  strongly  reinforced ;  and  a  system  of  telegraj)hs,  by 
which  the  defending  forces  at  the  various  ports  could  be  kept 
in  communication,  was  established  along  the  coast. 

These  measures  were  comidetely  successful  in  securing  the 
end  in  view.  The  war,  as  everyone  knows,  had  little  of  a 
maritime  character.  The  powerful  fleet  sent  by  France  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas  was  steadily  kept  at  bay  outside  the 
impassable  barrier  of  shoals  and  torpedoes  behind  which  the 
German  ships  and  arsenals  lay  in  security.  The  marvellous 
successes  of  the  army  which  invaded  the  enemy’s  country  led  to 
the  recall  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
solitary  measure  of  idly  blockading  the  German  coasts.  The 
crews  were  urgently  required  for  the  performance  of  more 
pressing  duties  on  land  nearer  home.  As  soon  as  the  French 
squadrons  were  withdrawn  German  vessels  issued  forth  and 
cruised  upon  the  open  sea.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  German 
commerce  by  the  early  captures  of  merchant-ships  by  French 
war-vessels  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  attempts  at  reta¬ 
liation;  and  prizes  were  taken  by  a  German  man-of-war  in  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  action  was  fought  between  two  vessels  of  the 
opposing  powers,  which  gave  the  German  navy  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  what  might  be  expected  of  it  when  upon 
something  like  an  equality  with  its  antagonist.  We  began 
our  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  navy  with  an  account  of  an 
early  sea-fight  in  which  the  ships  of  Brandenburg  had  a 
share ;  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  relate  the  latest  en- 
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gagement  of  a  German  with  an  enemy’s  ship,  an  engagement 
which  may  further  claim  a  special  interest  as  being  the  most 
recent  of  all  combats  on  the  sea.  The  account  we  are  about 
to  give  is  founded  on  the  official  report  of  the  German  com¬ 
mander. 

On  November  8,  1870,  the  French  despatch-vessel  ‘  Bouvet  ’ 
and  the  German  gun-vessel  ‘  Meteor  ’  were  lying  in  the  harbour 
of  Havannah,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  day  the  French 
vessel  put  to  sea.  That  their  neutrality  might  be  respected 
the  Spanish  authorities  would  not  allow  the  ‘  Meteor  ’  to  follow 
her  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Accordingly, 
she  was  not  able  to  start  until  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  the  9th.  At  one  o’clock  on  that  day  she  got  under  way, 
and  having  cleared  the  harbour’s  mouth  proceeded  to  the 
northward.  Within  half-an-hour  the  enemy  was  sighted 
coming  toAvards  her  under  full  steam,  and  she  Avas  immediately 
cleared  for  action.  The  respective  strength  of  the  two  com¬ 
batants  Avas  fairly  equal.  Both  vessels  Avere  small,  but  both 
Avere  of  the  same  class.  The  ‘  Bouvet’  carried  nine  guns, 
most  of  Avhich  must  have  been  comparatively  light ;  and  the 
‘Meteor’  three,  AvhichAvere  probably  all  of  considerable  power. 
The  latter  ship’s  steam  poAver  and  number  of  men  were  less 
than  those  of  her  opponent ;  so  that  on  the  Avhole  the  supe¬ 
riority  Avas  probably  on  the  side  of  the  Frenchman. 

The  ‘  Bouvet  ’  first  opened  fire  on  her  approaching  enemy, 
Avhich  the  latter  did  not  return  till  about  half-past  tAvo,  Avhen 
about  tAvelve  hundred  yards  distant.  At  this  time  the  two 
vessels  Avere  about  ten  nautical  miles  north  of  the  Cuban  coast. 
At  first  the  sea  Avas  smooth  and  the  breeze  light,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  action  the  SAvell  had  so  increased  that  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  guns  in  the  two  comparatively  small  vessels  was 
someAvhat  impeded.  When  within  five  hundred  yards  of  each 
other  the  French  vessel  attempted  to  ‘  ram  ’  her  opponent.  To 
avoid  this  manoeuvre,  and  also,  it  is  stated,  Avith  a  view  to 
board  the  former,  the  ‘  Meteor  ’  turned  toAvards  her,  so  that 
the  tAvo  ships  approached  each  other  nearly  ‘  end  on.’  The 
ramming  attack  seems  to  have  been  skilfully  avoided,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  ‘  Bouvet  ’  to  strike  a  bloAv  at  her  enemy’s  side, 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  sunk  her,  was  frustrated. 
The  attempt  had  so  nearly  succeeded,  however,  that  the  tAvo 
combatants  grazed  each  other’s  side  in  passing,  and  indeed  were 
momentarily  locked  in  a  short  embrace.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  were  not  in  contact  long  enough  to  enable  the  German 
commander  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  boarding.  Short  as 
had  been  the  contact,  and  comparatively  slight  as  had  been 
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the  collision,  his  ship  had  yet  been  considerably  damaged. 
The  broadside  guns  of  the  ‘  Bouvet  ’  had  been  fired  whilst  the 
two  vessels  were  side  by  side,  and  by  their  fire  two  seamen  of 
the  ‘  Meteor  ’  were  killed  and  one  was  wounded ;  her  bulwarks 
on  the  port  side  were  stove  in,  two  of  her  boats  were  destroyed, 
the  fore-yard  Avas  carried  away,  the  main-mast  Avas  sprung,  and 
the  mizen-mast  Avent  by  the  board. 

Whilst  in  this  crippled  condition,  Avith  her  Avay  through  the 
Avater  seriously  impeded  by  the  Avreck  hanging  overboard,  and 
the  screw-propeller  in  danger  of  being  fouled  by  it,  the  ‘  Me- 
*  teor  ’  seemed  to  oflPer  an  easy  prey  to  her  foe.  But  the  two- 
vessels  after  the  collision  had  retained  sufficient  ‘  Avay  ’  through 
the  water  to  have  separated  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
before  the  French  vessel  could  turn  and  reneAvthe  engagement 
the  ‘  Meteor  ’  had  gained  a  position  from  Avhich  she  could  bring 
her  guns  to  bear  Avith  effect.  A  shell  from  one  of  them  struck 
one  of  the  ‘  Bouvet’s  ’  boilers  and  so  damaged  it  that  the  latter 
was  practically  put  out  of  action  at  once.  It  Avas  noAv  the  turn* 
of  the  ‘  Meteor,’  who  had  observed  that  serious  damage  had 
been  done  to  her  opponent.  But  as  she  Avas  preparing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  latter,  the  ropes  of  her  steer¬ 
ing  Avheel  Avere  carried  aAvay,  and  some  portion  of  the  Avreck 
Avhich  had  been  towing  overboard  got  foul  of  her  screAV  and 
condemned  her  to  inaction.  Half  an  hour  Avas  necessary  to- 
enable  her  to  get  into  a  condition  for  fighting  again,  and  Avhen 
that  time  had  elapsed  the  ‘  Bouvet  ’  Avas  seen  to  have  set  sail 
and  to  be  fast  making  for  the  neutral  Avaters  to  the  southAvard. 
A  Spanish  man-of-war  noAV  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  as  the 
limit  of  Spanish  jurisdiction  Avas  reached,  thrust  herself  bc- 
tAveen  the  late  combatants,  so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
continuing  the  engagement.  The  action  had  lasted  somewhat 
more  than  tAVO  hours. 

In  consequence  of  the  ‘  Bouvet’s  ’  apparent  retreat  the  Ger¬ 
mans  claimed  the  victory,  though  it  is  not  easy  for  a  disinte¬ 
rested  observer  to  see  that  the  action  Avas  anything  but  the 
most  indecisive  of  draAvn  battles.  Both  vessels  were  lying 
disabled  at  the  same  time ;  the  machinery  of  one  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  useless  by  the  accident  to  her  boiler ;  both  the  rigging 
and  machinery  of  the  other  Avere  practically  in  the  same  state 
from  the  damage  done  to  her  masts  and  the  fouling  of  the  screw. 
The  commander  of  the  former  vessel  naturally  and  properly  set 
sail,  not  in  all  probability — as  was  claimed  by  his  enemy — to 
effect  his  retreat,  but  to  keep  her  under  command  until  the  in¬ 
jured  boiler  could  be  repaired  or  disconnected.  Before  either 
could  venture  to  reneAv  the  action  the  Spanish  waters  had  been 
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approached,  and  the  Spanish  ship  had  intervened  to  stop  fur¬ 
ther  fighting. 

Partial  and  indecisive  as  this,  the  latest  of  all  sea-fights, 
proved  to  be,  it  is  yet  not  without  some  lessons  for  the  student 
of  naval  warfare.  The  history  of  the  ‘  Bouvet  ’  proves  that 
masts  and  sails  are  still  likely  to  have  their  uses  even  in  a 
battle.  Had  the  French  vessel  not  been  provided  with  them 
she  would  probably  have  lain  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonist 
long  enough  for  the  latter  to  have  either  sunk  or  captured  her. 
The  case  of  the  ‘  Meteor,’  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  the  screw  as  a  propeller  for  fighting  ships  from 
its  liability  to  be  fouled  and  the  difficulty  and  length  of  time 
wasted  in  clearing  it.  The  careful  and  observant  men  Avho  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  German  navy  have  probably  been  struck 
by  this  fact,  as  they  have  ordered  the  construction  of  a  vessel 
to  be  propelled  by  what  is  called  the  *  hydraulic  ’*  system  of 
propulsion,  so  unfortunately  discredited  in  our  own  service.  But 
whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  issue  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  in  question,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  German  navy 
had  creditably  acquitted  itself,  and  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  services  during  the  Avar,  slight  though  they  might  have  been. 

It  now  entered  on  its  latest  phase,  and  became  the  navy 
of  the  German  Empire.  We  may  here  fittingly  extract 
from  the  work  of  Herr  von  Crousaz  a  short  resume  of  its 
history  for  the  short  period  of  less  than  five-and-twenty  years. 

‘‘  1 848. — The  Prussian  navy  possessed  one  sailing  corvette,  two  yawls, 
or  rowing  gunboats,  and  a  small  body  of  men  attached  as 
a  “  Naval  Section  ”  to  the  Pioneer  division  of  the  Guard. 

1849. — In  the  autumn  there  were  already  1  sailing  corvette,  2  steamers, 
3G  gun-launches,  6  gun-yaAvls  (both  propelled  by  oars)  ;  or 
altogether  45  craft  Avith  97  guns  and  complements  amount¬ 
ing  to  48  officers  and  1,753  men. 

18G3. — At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Prussian  fleet  consisted  of  31 
steamers  Avith  1G4  guns,  8  sailing  vessels  Avith  44,  and  40 
roAving  gunboats  with  7G.  Tlie  total  was  brought  up  to 
79  vessels  of  all  sizes  with  384  guns,  and  a  personnel  of 
78  officers  and  1,402  men. 

18GG. — Directly  before  the  Austro-Prussian  war  the  Prussian  war- 
fleet  comprised  40  steamers  with  278  guns,  8  sailing  ships 
with  144,  3G  roAving  gunboats  with  G8 ;  total  84  vessels 
with  490  guns,  and  154  officers  and  1,693  men. 

1869. — Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  fleet,  noAv  under  the  flag  of 

*  Perhaps  more  correctly  designated  the  ‘turbine’  system,  Avhich 
exists  in  H.  M.  S.  ‘  WaterAvitch ;  ’  and  Avhich  contains  some  promise  of 
being  for  war-ships  the  mode  of  propulsion  of  the  future. 
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the  North-German  Bund,  amounted  to  45  steamers  with 
336  guns,  and  7  sailing  ships  with  158.  The  rowing  gun¬ 
boats  having  been  struck  olF  the  lists  as  unsuited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  the  total  amounted  to  52  ships  of 
war  with  494  guns,  manned  by  162  officers  and  3,655  men. 

1872. — The  fleet,  now  that  of  the  German  Empire,  was  composed 
of  49  steamers  (several  of  them  ironclads,  carrying  a  less 
numerous  but  far  more  powerful  ordnance),  with  314  guns, 
sailing  vessels  being  no  longer  taken  into  account  as  part 
of  the  fighting  fleet.  The  perso7inel  numbered  22 1  officers 
and  5,042  men.’ 

In  the  above  recapitulation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  steamers  was  even  greater,  in  proportion, 
than  that  in  the  other  navies  of  Europe.  With  respect  to  iron¬ 
clads  it  was  the  same.  In  1866  Prussia  ])ossessed  but  two  ;  in 
1870  she  had  five;  and  in  1872  nine.  The  progress  in  artil¬ 
lery  was  on  the  same  scale. 

‘  The  guns  of  the  navy,’  says  Herr  von  Crousaz,  ‘  have  during  these 
twenty-four  years  undergone  great  changes,  resulting  partly  from  the 
great  advance  in  artillery  during  the  period,  partly  from  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  ships.  We  have  advanced  from  smooth  bores  to 
rifled  guns  ;  from  muzzle-loaders  to  breech-loaders  ;  from  light  to  in- 
c’^'^asingly  heavier  ones.  The  construction  is  continuously  becoming 
more  perfect ;  the  distances  at  which  we  can  fire  effectively  surpass  any 
earlier  idea ;  and  the  armour  of  the  ships  liaving  been  made  thicker  as 
against  the  gun.s,  has  occasioned  an  extreme  refinement  of  make.’ 

We  have  now  brought  our  account  of  the  history  of  the 
German  navy’  to  a  close.  There  only  remains  for  us  to  present 
our  readers  w’ith  a  picture  of  the  condition  which  it  has  already 
attained  to ;  and  so  place  them  in  a  position  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  of  its  relative  importance  in  the  armed  strength  of 
Europe.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  four  sepa¬ 
rate  items,  which  go  to  make  up  what  is  a  really  efficient  navy. 
These  are  ships,  guns,  dockyards,  and  personnel.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  the.  naval  power  of  Germany  that  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  it  has  attracted  sufficient  attention,  at  all 
events  in  our  own  country,  to  make  steady  observation  of  its 
increase  appear  a  matter  of  any  importance.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  change;  and  we  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
navy  of  considerable  power  has  arisen  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  proceedings  of  the  German  navy  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  chronicled  in  our  newspapers  with  an  increasing 
frequency,  and  anyone  who  cares  to  read  may  discover  for 
himself  what  is  being  done  from  day  to  day  to  improve  its 
already  very  astonishing  efficiency.  It  is  amusing  to  remark 
with  what  alatrity  on  the  first  appearance  of  disturbance  in 
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the  East,  the  whole  German  fleet,  ironclads  and  all,  was 
ordered  off  to  Salonica.  But  the  appearance  of  a  German 
squadron  in  the  Levant,  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Northern 
Courts,  is  an  event  which  may  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  there  appeared  in  a  semi-oflicial 
German  newspaper,  the  *  Nord-Deutsche  Zeitung,’  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  German  ships,  and  of  the  proposals  for 
the  future,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information  as  to  both 
the  intentions  and  ideas  of  the  Government.  ‘  "VVe  have  long 
‘  realised  the  fact,’  it  said,  ‘  that  power  and  influence,  no  less 
‘  than  riches  and  culture,  are  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon 
‘  the  possession  of  an  effective  fleet — a  fleet  representing  the 
‘  moral  and  political  status  of  a  nation,  and  reflecting  its  pros- 
‘  perity  or  decline.’  In  1867,  after  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Bund,  a  plan  for  increasing  the  navy  was  drawn  up 
and  its  prosecution  begun.  But  the  events  of  1870,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Empire,  and  the  position  assumed  by  the  coun¬ 
try  in  consequence,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  plan  as 
being  insufficient,  in  favour  of  one  ‘  enlarging  its  effectiveness 
‘  far  beyond  what  had  been  originally  proposed.’  This  plan  is 
known  as  that  of  1873.  By  it  it  was  determined  that  the  iron¬ 
clad  fleet  should  consist  of  eight  frigates,  six  corvettes,  seven 
monitors,  and  two  batteries.  Of  un-armoiired  shi|)s,  there  were 
to  be  twenty  classed  as  corvettes,  six  despatch-vessels,  eighteen 
gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo- vessels.  ‘  Comparing  the 
‘  plan  laid  down  in  1873,’  to  quote  again  from  the  semi-official 
journal,’ ‘  with  the  one  adopted  in  1867,  upon  the  establish- 
‘  ment  of  the  North-German  Confederation,  we  find  the  former 
‘  exceeds  the  latter  by  seven  ironclads,  two  despatch-vessels, 

‘  four  gunboats,  and  twenty-eight  torpedo-vessels.’  The  plan 
has  been  steadily  put  into  execution.  ‘  With  such  energy,’ 
says  a  special  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Times,’  apparently  writing 
from  Wilhelmshaven,  last  autumn,  ‘  has  the  scheme  been  at- 
‘  tacked  that  at  the  present  time  the  eight  frigates  are  nearly 
‘  all  completed — the  “  Konig  Wilhelm,”  “  Kron  Prinz,”  and 
‘  “  Friedrich  Karl  ”  are  in  active  service ;  the  “  Kaiser  ”  and 
‘  “  Deutschland  ”  were  recently  launched ;  the  "  Great  Elec- 
‘  “  tor  ”  is  just  completed  ;  and  the  “  Friedrich  der  Grosse  ” 

‘  and  “  Preussen  ”  are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  All 
‘  these  vessels  are  exceptionally  powerful  both  in  armour  and 
‘  armament,  and  form  alone  a  compact  and  powerful  squadron.’ 

The  three  last  named  were  constructed  in  Gei'man  dock¬ 
yards;  the  ‘Great  Elector’  (Grosse  Kurfurst)  having  been 
recently  launched  at  Wilhelmshaven,  the  first  production  of 
that  important  naval  arsenal.  They  are  all  sea-going  turret. 
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ships  on  the  same  model.  They  carry  nine-inch  armour  plat¬ 
ing,  and  ten-inch  plating  on  the  turrets.  In  each  of  the  latter 
are  two  twenty-six  centimetre  Krupp  guns,  somewhat  more 
powerful  than  the  British  ten-inch  guns  carried  by  the  ‘  Iler- 
‘  cules,’  ‘  Sultan,’  and  ‘  Monarch.’  The  ‘  Kaiser  ’  and  ‘  Deutsch- 

*  land  ’  are  broadside  vessels,  built  in  England  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Reed.  They  have  a  protected  central  battery,  and 
carry  plates  of  ten-inch  thickness.  Their  armament  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  twenty-six  centimetre  guns  just  mentioned,  and 
two  of  twenty-one  centimetres,  slightly  superior  in  power  to 
our  guns  of  eight  inches.  They  have  engines  working  up  to 
an  indicated  power  of  8,000  horses,  which  has  only  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  three  vessels — two  in  the  British  navy,  and  one,  the 

*  Kdnig  Wilhelm,’  flying  the  same  flag  as  themselves.  ‘  The 
‘  “  Kaiser  ”  and  “  Deutschland,”  ’  says  the  writer  in  the 
“  Times,”  above  quoted,  ‘  are  superior  in  dimension,  speed, 

*  equipment,  and  power  of  resistance  to  any  Russian  vessel ; 

*  and  in  comparison  with  the  British  navy,  they  are  only 
‘  equalled,  and  not  surpassed,  by  the  “  Sultan,”  “  Hercules,” 

‘  “  and  Monarch,” — that  is,  in  comparison  with  ocean-going 
‘  ironclads  of  the  same  class.’ 

Of  the  proposed  six  ironclad  corvettes,  one,  the  ‘  Hansa,’ 
has  been  built  at  the  Vulcan  works  at  Stettin,  and  been  fitted 
for  sea  at  Kiel.  On  the  12th  of  last  September,  another,  the 
‘  Leipzig,’  *  was  launched  at  the  former  port.  Two  others  are 
nearly  ready,  one  being  built  at  Kiel ;  these  two  are  intended 
chiefly  for  home  service,  and  are  without  masts  and  sails. 

*  They  are  not  unlike  our  “  Devastation,”  and  it  is  said  they 
‘  are  only  surpassed  by  the  “  Inflexible.”  ’  Of  the  twenty  un¬ 
armoured  corvettes  ten  are  now  afloat,  and  at  least  one  is  ac¬ 
tually  serving  in  China.  They  are  of  various  sizes  and  are 
specially  designed  for  speed  and  ocean-service.  Two  of  them 
are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  others,  and  are  designed 
on  the  model  of  the  British  ‘  Inconstant.’  Six  torpedo-vessels 
out  of  twenty-eight  are  finished ;  and  several  gunboats  are 
ready  for  sea — one,  the  ‘  Cyclops,’  being  at  present  in  China. 

In  estimating  the  force  of  these  vessels  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  very  recent 
construction.  They  are  consequently  designed  with  all  the 
improvements  that  the  most  complete  experience  could  suggest. 
Few  of  them,  if  any,  are  compromises  between  one  type  and 
another,  patched  up  and  altered  to  suit  one  system,  after  cruis- 

*  This  vessel  is  about  the  size  of  our  ‘  Invincible  ’  class,  and  is  fully 
rigged. 
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ing  for  years  with  fittings  arranged  in  accordance  with  another. 
Hull,  engines,  armament  are  all  of  the  most  modem  description. 
Their  newness  in  itself  is  an  element  of  strength,  as  the  period 
of  their  duration  must  naturally  extend  farther  into  the  future. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  their  machinery, 
and  especially  their  boilers,  which  so  soon  suffer  from  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  time.  Few  of  them  are  of  wood,  and  in  this  respect 
they  have  a  considerable  superiority  over  most  of  the  iron¬ 
clads  of  France,  so  many  of  which  are  constructed  of  that 
material.  Thus  they  represent  an  effective  force  more  than 
equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  any 
other  power. 

The  heavy  guns  in  use  in  the  German  service,  with  which 
exclusively  the  ships  are  armed,  are  the  steel  breech-loading 
rifled  cannon  of  Kriipp.  The  works  of  that  manufacturer  at 
Essen  have  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  place  in  the  world  at  which  such  a  vast  number  of 
implements  of  destruction  are  constructed.  Their  history  is 
remarkable.  Herr  Kriipp  lost  his  father  in  1827,  he  being 
then  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  succeeded  to  a  small 
cutlery  manufactory,  wliich  his  skill  and  energy,  aided  by  good 
fortune,  has  converted  into  one  of  the  greatest  factories  of 
guns,  engine-shafts,  railway-bars,  axles,  &c.  in  Europe;  the 
present  works  having  come  into  his  possession  in  1848.  He 
brought  out  the  gun  which  bears  his  name  in  1849  ;  but  could 
not  succeed  in  inducing  any  of  the  existing  German  Govern¬ 
ments  to  purchase  so  expensive  a  weapon.  Since  then  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  foreign  Governments, 
liussian  ships  are  armed  either  with  his  guns  or  with  those 
constructed  in  Russia  on  a  model  so  closely  resembling  it  as  to 
be  almost  identical.  The  Austrian  and  Dutch  navies  are  par¬ 
tially  armed  with  his  guns.  Tliey  are  largely  used  on  board 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  ships.  They  have  even  pene¬ 
trated  to  China  and  Japan  ;  and  the  Chinese  frigate  which  lies 
as  guardship  in  the  Woo-sung  river  below  Shanghai  has  a 
complete  battery  of  them.  Many  of  them  also  are  to  be  seen 
lying  at  the  Chinese  arsenal  of  Kiang-nan  near  the  same  city. 

The  establishment,  on  the  faith  of  an  American  account,  is 
said  to  extend  over  several  hundred  acres,  and  to  employ 
12,000  workmen.  It  is  traversed  by  a  railway  five  miles  in 
length,  and  a  tramAvay  of  two  miles.  Its  various  parts  are 
connected  by  lines  of  telegraph  wires  and  no  less  than  thirty 
stations.  The  annual  sum  paid  in  wages  amounted  some  years 
ago  to  400,000/. ;  it  is  now  probably  much  greater.  Consider¬ 
able  skill  is  required  in  the  manipulation  of  the  steel  so  largely 
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used  at  Essen.  "When  a  good  workman  is  found  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  him ;  and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  it  is  made  worth  his 
while  to  remain  when  once  he  has  been  employed.  A  pension 
fund  has  been  established,  to  which  everyone  employed  on 
the  works  must  subscribe  a  small  fraction  of  his  wages.  To 
the  money  thus  collected  the  proprietor  adds  a  sum  equal  to 
half  of  that  subscribed  by  the  men.  From  it  a  workman  can 
claim  a  pension  after  twenty-five  years’  labour.  Shops  have 
been  erected  at  which  the  workmen  can  purchase  at  reasonable 
prices  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Finding  that  the  bread  used 
by  them  was  not  what  it  should  be,  Mr.  Kriipp  himself  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  building  large  bakeries  at  which  bread 
could  be  baked  and  supplied  to  the  workmen  at  a  cheap  rate, 
which  allowed  of  a  small  profit.  Nearly  three  thousand  men 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging  ;  and  a  hospital  contain¬ 
ing  two  hundred  beds  has  been  established. 

Of  the  metal  of  which  the  guns  are  constructed  a  small 
portion  only  is  converted  on  Bessemer’s  system  ;  Kriipp  pre¬ 
ferring  to  perfect  his  own  specialty.  The  smaller  guns  are 
fashioned  from  one  solid  piece ;  those  of  more  than  eight  inches’ 
calibre  are  compound,  and  strengthened  by  jackets  and  rings. 
There  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
guns  constructed  at  Essen  ;  one  of  forty-six  centimetres’  dia¬ 
meter  of  bore,  to  fire  a  shot  of  a  ton  weight  with  five  hundred 
weight  of  powder,  is  said  to  be  contemplated.  The  guns  are 
all  breech-loaders,  and  the  system  of  closing  the  breech  strikes 
an  English  eye  as  highly  complicated.  German  naval  officers, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  deny  this,  and  express  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  guns.  In  comparison  with  the  guns  in  use  in 
our  own  service  they  are  more  powerful.  Colonel  Reilly, 
R.A.,  reports*  that  the  blow  struck  by  the  shot  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  9-inch  gun  is  to  that  struck  by  the  German  24  c.  m.  gun 
only  as  1  to  1’05.  In  the  case  of  the  British  10-inch  and 
German  26  c.  m.  guns,  it  was  as  I  to  1‘07.  In  that  of  the 
British  11-inch  and  German  28  c.  m.  guns,  it  was  as  1  to 
1’08.  This  shows  a  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  German 
ordnance  in  all  cases.  Being  breech-loaders,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  accuracy  of  fire  is  greater.  A  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  them  appears  to  be  their  excessive  costliness.  Two 
guns  throwing  shot  of  540  lbs.  made  for  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  cost  7,000/.  each. 

Kriipp’s  factory  at  Essen  is  not  the  only  important  private 
establishment  upon  which  the  German  Government  can  rely 


*  Notes  of  a  visit  to  Berlin,  Dec.  1872.  2nd  edit.  London:  1873.  j 
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for  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  Mr.  Griison  at  Magde¬ 
burg  manufactures  nearly  all  the  iron  gun-carriages,  and  all 
the  heavy  projectiles  required  for  the  land  and  sea  services. 
The  projectiles  made  by  him  are  classed  by  Colonel  Reilly 
‘  as  of  most  excellent  quality.’  They  are  made  from  metal  all 
of  which  is  imported  from  Scotland.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  way  of  casting  ‘chilled’  projectiles  adopted  by 
Mr.  Griison  and  that  followed  at  Woolwich.  At  Magdeburg, 
the  mould,  instead  of  being,  as  at  our  Royal  Laboratory,  of 
exactly  the  same  depth  as  the  shot,  is  deep  enough  to  allow  an 
addition  of  two  and  a  half  inches  of  molten  iron  being  poured 
in  at  the  base  of  the  projectile,  which  addition  acts  as  a  ‘  dead 
‘  head.’  When  the  shot  is  cooled  this  dead  head  is  cut  oflp,  and 
a  ‘  hard  surface  is  thus  left  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  explosion 
‘  of  the  charge,  instead  of  an  imperfect  surface,  such  as  our 
‘  shells  often  present.  Mr.  Griison  attributes  the  success  of 
‘  his  shells  against  iron  plates  to  this  mode  of  manufacture.’* 
The  powder  used  in  the  German  guns  has  been  most  carefully 
selected.  About  the  end  of  1874  it  was  reported  that  the 
Government  had  just  adopted  a  new  kind  of  prismatic  powder, 
which  was  superior  to  that  used  in  England  and  Russia ;  from 
which  latter  country  we  ourselves  took  the  idea  of  an  explosive 
formed  in  exceptionally  large  particles.  The  new  German 
powder  consists  of  hexagonal  prisms  pierced  with  one  hole 
only,  instead  of  seven,  as  in  that  previously  in  use — which  was 
itself  of  high  quality — and  the  specific  gravity  has  been  raised. 
The  results  produced  by  this  new  powder  are  declared  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  to  have  raised  the  power  of  the  guns 
considerably. 

The  great  naval  stations  of  Germany  are  those  at  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven,  which  deserve  a  special  description.  There  is 
a  government  building  establishment  at  Dantzig  ;  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  Vulcan  Company,  and  of  Mr. 
Moller,  both  of  which  have  produced  vessels  for  the  navy,  are 
at  Stettin.  There  are  smaller  naval  stations  also  at  Sundewitt 
and  Alsen.  At  Kiel  the  harbour  is  capacious,  being  nearly 
three  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad.  There  is 
also  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships.  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  excellent,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Baltic. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  power  as  the  German  Empire,  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  strength  must  admit  of  an  influence  on  the  Baltic 
little  short  of  paramount.  It  is  strongly  fortified  on  both 
sides;  and  the  forts  not  only  mount  powerful  artillery,  but 
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are  armed  with  an  extensive  system  of  submarine  torpedoes. 
Neither  money  nor  labour  have  of  late  years  been  spared  to 
make  Kiel  an  arsenal  worthy  of  a  first-class  naval  power. 
Docks,  manufactories,  barracks,  and  forts  have  been  con¬ 
structed  or  improved  ;  and  much  has  been  done  to  make  the 
harbour  impregnable.  It  seems  to  deserve  its  title  of  ‘  the 
‘  Cherbourg  of  the  Baltic.’ 

Wilhelmshaven  is  even  larger  and  more  important  than 
Kiel.  For  several  years  after  its  acquisition  from  Oldenburg, 
which  ■we  have  already  spoken  of,  comparatively  little  was 
done  towards  creating  at  it  the  great  establishment  which  has 
excited  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  recent  visitors. 
Four  years  ago  even  it  was  described  as  a  place  in  a  very 
unfinished  state,  existing  chiefly  on  paper.  It  is  now  a  well- 
built  town,  -with  spacious  buildings,  many  of  them  worthy 
of  a  great  city,  and  -wide  streets ;  and  already  contains  ten 
thousand  inhabitants.  A  recent  account  states  that  the  dock¬ 
yard  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  one  of  the  first  in  the  world. 
Its  position,  close  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  outside 
the  Baltic,  gives  its  possessor  an  open  port  throughout  the 
year.  In  the  yard  are  two  graving  doc*ks,  built  of  Swedish 
gtanite,  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  ships  afloat.  There  is 
a  third  dock  nearly  as  large,  and  two  building  slips  of  propor¬ 
tionate  dimensions.  'J'here  is  a  basin,  or  ‘  inner  harbour,’  over 
four  hundred  yards  long  and  two  hundred  and  forty  ■wide. 
There  is  another  basin,  or  ‘  outer  harbour,’  connected  with  this 
by  a  short  canal ;  but  another  canal  has  been  begun,  which 
will  afford  a  second  entrance  to  these  basins.  The  west  side 
of  the  river  Ems,  which  this  canal  is  being  cut  to  join,  is 
Dutch,  and  could  only  in  case  of  war  be  blockaded  by  a  fleet 
hostile  both  to  Holland  and  to  Germany.  This,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  w'ith  the  fact  that  a  third  canal  is  to  be  constructed 
which  shall  connect  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  Avith  Wilhelmshaven 
on  the  North  Sea,  Avill  show  the  prudence  Avith  Avhich  the 
affairs  of  the  German  navy  are  conducted. 

As  it  is,  the  entrance  to  Wilhelmshaven  is  protected  by 
powerful  batteries  and  a  casemated  fort  plated  Avith  iron.  The 
largest  guns  are  to  be  mounted  on  these  defences.  The  place 
is  also  to  be  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  Avhen  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  completed  it  is  expected  that  it  Avill  be  second  only  to 
such  first-class  fortresses  as  Metz  and  Strasbourg.  The  diflS- 
culties  of  constructing  both  the  forts  and  arsenal  have  been 
enormous.  The  Avhole  country  AA'as  little  better  than  a  SAvamp. 
The  marshy  soil  had  to  be  raised  above  its  original  level  by 
layers  of  sand,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  no  less  than  ten 
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feet.  Quantities  of  piles  also  had  to  be  driven  in  to  secure  the 
foundations.  The  cost  has  been  increased  proportionately ; 
and  the  frugal  Government  of  Prussia  must  be  taken  to  be  sin¬ 
cerely  intent  on  creating  a  first-class  naval  arsenal,  since  it  has 
already  permitted  itself  to  expend  on  it  no  less  than  eight  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  Large  sums  must  still  be  spent  before  both 
port  and  defences  are  finished.  That  the  place  is  in  fairly  good 
working  order  already  will  appear  from  the  launch  there  very 
recently  of  the  powerful  ironclad  ‘  Great  Elector.’  At  the 
festivities  on  the  occasion  General  von  Stosch,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ship  was 
rightly  named  after  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  ‘  who 
‘  originated  the  idea  of  a  German  fleet  to  jjrotect  German  in- 
‘  terests  and  German  commerce  abroad.’  Wilhelmshaven  is 
also  the  port  near  which  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  the  German 
fleet  have  just  been  conducted.  That  a  fleet  of  nine  ironclads 
carrying  the  German  flag  could  have  been  assembled  for  a 
series  of  naval  evolutions  in  the  North  Sea  will  alone  show 
that  the  claim  of  Germany  to  be  considered  the  third  naval 
power  in  the  world  has  been  fairly  substantiated. 

The  German  navy  is  manned  by  5,500  seamen,  artificers, 
and  boys.  There  are  also  nine  companies  of  marines — six  of 
infantry  and  three  of  artillery — composed  of  1,500  men.*  Of 
these  the  greater  part  are  levied  by  conscription  from  the  sea¬ 
faring  population,  who  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  army. 
A  certain  proportion  ia  composed  of  the  seamen  who  have  en¬ 
tered  the  service  as  boys,  and  have  undergone  an  elaborate 
course  of  training.  Of  the  conscripts  2,000  are  discharged 
annually  from  the  active  service,  the  average  time  spent  in 
which  is  about  two  years  and  a  half.  No  conscript  is  taken  as 
a  sailor  unless  he  has  had  one  year’s  experience  of  a  sea-life. 
Considerable  inducements  are  held  out  to  these  men  in  the 
shape  of  increased  pay  to  remain  in  the  active  service  and  be¬ 
come  petty  officers.  The  legal  duration  of  the  active  service 
is  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  conscript  passes 
into  the  Reserve  for  four  years,  unless  required  for  the  active 
service.  Each  man  must  undergo  two  periods  of  drill  during 
the  four  years  he  is  in  the  Reserve.  From  it  the  men  are 
drafted  into  the  Seewehr  for  five  years.  Young  men  who 
have  already  been  one  year  at  sea  may  enter  the  navy  as  ‘  one- 
‘  year  volunteers.’  These  young  men  receive  their  uniform 
clothing  and  rations  free.  When  there  are  vacancies  young  sea¬ 
men  of  the  levy,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted 


*  Statesman’s  Year-Book  for  1875,  p.  106. 
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as  volunteers  for  three  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  navy  closely  resembles  that  of  the  army. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  liavy  are  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  two  grand  divisions  called  ‘  stations  ’ — the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea.  Each  station  has  one  division  of  seamen  and 
one  of  artificers,  and  to  that  of  the  Baltic  the  marines  are  at¬ 
tached.  The  seafaring  population  of  Germany  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  80,000,  of  whom  48,000  are  serving  in  the  merchant 
service  at  home,  and  6,000  are  in  foreign  vessels.  It  seems 
that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  large  field  for  recruiting  thus 
offered,  has  not  escaped  those  difficulties  in  finding  men  for  her 
navy  which  have  proved  so  perplexing  to  older  naval  powers. 
The  seamen  frequently  join  foreign  merchantmen  before  they 
are  liable  to  serve  in  the  navy :  the  consequence  is  that,  as  a 
rule,  one-third  of  those  called  out  fiiil  to  answer  the  summons. 
Many  return,  but  others  do  not,  and  their  services  are  lost  to 
the  country  both  in  the  imperial  and  the  mercantile  marine. 
Of  those  actually  serving  but  few  desert,  the  proportion  during 
the  last  three  years  being  but  per  cent.  Tliis  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  those  from  the  English  navy,  said  to  be  6  per  cent. 
But  it  is  fair  to  our  own  seamen  to  add  that  in  this  percentage 
are  included  many  men  who  are  only  technically  deserters, 
that  is  men  who  over-stay  their  leave  of  absence  more  than  a 
regulated  number  of  hours,  but  who  have  no  intention  of  stay¬ 
ing  away  altogether. 

The  want  of  seamen  is  also  felt  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  German  ‘Navy  List’  for  1874  contains  a  statement 
of  this  want,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts. 

‘  The  want  is  so  great,’  it  says,  ‘  that  merchant  ships  ready 
‘  to  put  to  sea  remain  lashed  alongside  the  wharves  for  whole 
‘  weeks  for  want  of  hands  to  work  them.’  The  chambers  of 
commerce  at  the  various  ports  have  expressed  great  anxiety 
on  the  subject.  The  writer  does  not  deny  that  the  scarcity 
is  also  felt  in  other  occupations.  But  in  that  in  question 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  as  a  man  requires  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  several  years  to  make  him  a  passable  seaman.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  given  with  an  openness  not 
common  in  such  official  publications  as  the  one  quoted  from. 

‘  In  the  ex-kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
‘  burg  seamen  were  formerly  exempt  from  all  naval  duties, 

‘  which  could  not  be  tolerated  after  their  annexation  to  Prus- 
‘  sia,  where  compulsory  service  has  long  been  customary.’  The 
scarcity  of  seamen  is  attributed  to  two  causes — the  frequency 
of  desertions  (from  the  men  liable  to  be  taken  as  conscripts), 
and  the  indifference,  more  and  more  marked,  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  coast-districts  to  the  calling  of  seamen.  A  remedy  often 
advocated  in  this  country,  the  establishment  of  training-ships 
at  the  commercial  ports,  has  been  suggested  and  favourably 
received.  General  von  Stosch  said  in  the  German  Parliament, 
‘  I  am  authorised  to  state,  that  if  the  maritime  provinces  of 
‘  the  empire  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  question 
‘  will  furnish  the  funds  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
*  schools,  the  Government  is  ready  to  supply  and  fit  out  suit- 
‘  able  vessels.’ 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
those  of  the  Active  Service,  the  lieserve,  and  the  Seewehr.  The 
training  is  most  elaborate,  and  the  number  of  examinations 
which  the  young  cadet  or  midshipman  has  to  pass  would  seem 
appalling  to  the  youngsters  who  are  educated  in  the  ‘  Britannia.’ 
The  age  of  the  German  cadet,  however,  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  British.  If  provided  with  a  grammar-school 
certificate  entitling  him  to  go  to  college  he  may  be  as  old  as 
nineteen ;  if  he  can  only  produce  a  lower  certificate  his  age 
must  not  exceed  seventeen.  All  undergo  a  searching  physical 
examination.  The  cadet  joins  the  school  in  April  of  each 
year,  and  is  sent  for  a  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  or  Mediterranean, 
returning  in  September.  Only  such  as  show  on  this  trial  trip 
that  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  a  sea-faring 
life  are  finally  admitted  to  the  school.  Technical  study  and 
school-work  last  till  the  next  April,  when  the  cadet  is  sent  for 
a  two  years’  trip  to  distant  seas.  After  two  years  at  sea  he 
presents  himself  for  another  examination.  This  passed  he  has 
to  be  balloted  for  by  the  officers  of  the  ‘  station  ’  to  which  he 
is  to  be  attached.  On  their  vote  depends  his  final  admission 
to  the  service  as  an  officer.  Other  examinations  follow  before 
the  young  aspirant  attains  the  full  rank  of  naval  lieutenant. 

Officers  of  the  Reserve  are  taken  from  officers  who  leave  the 
active  service,  from  cadets  only  able  to  obtain  a  Reserve-officer’s 
certificate  at  the  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
from  those  one-year  volunteers  who  have  received  the  same 
certificate.  They  must  be  in  receipt  of  a  respectable  income, 
for  they  get  no  pay,  and  hold  a  good  position  in  society.  ‘  No 
‘  clerk  or  tradesman  could  be  a  Reserve-officer,  whatever  his 
‘  income.’  The  senior  Reserve-officers  supply  those  for  the 
Seewehr.  One-year  volunteers  who  have  been  Reserve-officers 
for  four  years  also  pass  into  the  Seewehr  as  officers  for  five 
years  more.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  perform  any  duties 
in  time  of  peace. 

Engineers  are  taken  from  the  merchant-service,  or  from 
young  men  who  intend  to  make  the  navy  their  profession. 
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They  have  to  pass  a  stiff  examination  and  are  said  to  form  a 
superior  body  of  men.  They  are  styled  engineer’s-mates  for 
three-and-a-half  years  after  passing,  when  they  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  engineer  school  for  a  course  of  instruction.  On 
passing  an  examination  the  rank  of  engineer  is  attained,  and 
after  another  examination  that  of  first  engineer.  ‘  As  engineer 
‘  and  first  engineer  he  is  a  petty  officer ;  as  machine  engineer 
‘  he  may  become  a  commissioned  officer.’  But  his  final  admis¬ 
sion  depends  upon  the  vote  of  his  future  brother-officers. 

The  pay  of  the  German  naval  officers  is  considerable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  our  own ;  especially  so  if  due  regard  is  had 
to  the  difference  in  remuneration  of  members  of  other  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  respective  countries.  On  paper  the  salaries  of  the 
higher  officers  appears  smaller  than  in  England;  but  in  a 
service  like  the  German  there  is,  practically,  no  half-pay,  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  an  admiral’s  and  captain’s  time  in 
the  British  navy  is  passed.  In  Germany,  officers  on  shore 
also  are  allowed  lodging- money,  and  those  afloat  divide  amongst 
themselves  a  very  large  sum  voted  as  ‘  sea-allowances  ’  and 
‘  messing-allowances.’  In  the  British  navy  no  officer  under 
the  rank  of  admiral  receives  any  allowance  whatever  beyond 
his  pay. 

Our  survey  of  the  German  navy  is  now  completed,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that  we  have  enabled 
our  readers  to  form  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  naval  power.  To  a  maritime  nation  a  record  of  what 
has  been  done  to  create  a  navy  elsewhere  ought  to  have  a  para¬ 
mount  interest.  AVhilst  to  a  nation  with  a  keen  eye  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  reminder  that 
there  is  still  truth  in  the  Lucretian  maxim : — 

‘  Augescunt  aliae  gentes,  aliaj  minuuntur,’ 

Holland  and  Spain,  the  great  maritime  Powers  of  the  17th 
century,  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  seas,  as  com¬ 
batants.  Italy  and  Germany  have  launched  great  ironclad 
fleets;  whilst  Kussia  is  struggling  to  make  her  w'ay  to  the 
high  seas.  France  and  England  retain  their  ancient  position  ; 
that  position  has  been  modified  by  the  growth  of  the  Secondary 
navies  of  the  world ;  but  the  greater  is  the  necessity  to  main¬ 
tain  and  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain. 
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Art.  II. — Benjamin  Robert  Ilaydon :  Correspondence  and 

Table-Talk.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son  Frederic  Words¬ 
worth  Haydon.  2  vols.  8vo.  London;  1876. 

JSfo  N  bis  in  idem  is  a  good  plea  in  the  High  Court  of  J udi- 
cature,  and  it  is  equally  valid  in  the  High  Court  of 
t^riticism.  About  thi-ee  and  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  gave  to  the  world  an  excellent  and  judicious  Life  of 
Benjamin  Haydon,  in  which  he  said,  with  great  feeling  and  a 
proper  degree  of  reticence,  all  that  could  or  need  be  said  of  that 
most  unfortunate  of  artists  and  of  men.  The  biography  was 
reviewed  at  the  time  in  these  pages  *  by  one  who  combined 
•with  a  feminine  delicacy  of  appreciation  for  the  artist  a  vigour 
■of  style  and  power  of  criticism  which  has  not  often  been 
surpassed  in  writing  on  the  fine  arts.  At  this  distance  of  time 
we  may  so  far  depart  from  our  almost  invariable  practice  as 
to  name  the  authoress  of  that  paper — our  accomplished  and 
lamented  friend  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.  Should  the  present 
publication  revive,  as  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  the  interest  of 
a  younger  generation  in  the  tragic  tale  of  Haydon’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  illusions,  and  death,  they  may  be  found  related  with  ^ 
consummate  delicacy  and  judgment  in  the  article  to  which  we 
now  refer,  and  those  who  care  to  look  back  through  so  long  a 
series  of  our  volumes  will  not,  we  think,  be  unrewarded.  For 
ourselves,  as  far  as  the  incidents  of  Haydon’s  life  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Our  opinion  of  him  is 
unchanged,  and  we  do  not  presume  to  think  that  it  could  be 
more  ably  and  gracefully  expressed.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  story  had  been  left,  as  it  was  told  three  and  twenty 
years  ago. 

But  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
painter — a  gentleman  who  has  served  with  gallantry  in  the 
British  navy — does  not  take  this  view.  He  appears  to  think 
that  not  enough  was  said  of  this  deplorable  tragedy  of  real 
life.  He  has  chosen  to  rewrite  a  Memoir  of  his  father,  without 
the  reticence  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  displayed.  He  has  reopened 
the  old  quarrels  and  the  old  wounds.  He  has  repeated  the 
preposterous  pretensions  of  his  father  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  High  Art  in  this  country,  which  are  now  even  more 
manifestly  extravagant  than  they  were  forty  years  ago ;  and 
he  has  republished  a  number  of  bitter  attacks  on  persons  now 
no  more,  which  were  dictated  to  poor  Haydon  by  disappoint¬ 
ment,  indigence,  and  mortified  ambition. 

*  Ed.  liev.,  vol.  xcviii.  p.  318  (October  1853). 
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Mr.  F.  Wordsworth  Haydou,  who  owes  his  name,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  circumstance  that  the  poet  Wordsworth  addressed 
a  very  noble  sonnet  to  his  father  at  about  the  time  of  his 
birth,  informs  us  that  he  is  not  a  painter  or  even  a  literary 
man,  but  a  sailor ;  and  he  attributes  this  publication  to  a 
meritorious  desire  to  vindicate  his  father’s  fame.  As  to  his 
literary  qualifications,  this  gentleman  hardly  does  himself  jus¬ 
tice,  for  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  notes  with 
which  he  has  enriched  these  volumes  display  a  creditable 
amount  of  reading,  a  minute  though  not  always  accurate 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  spirited  style.  He  has  evidently 
inherited  something  of  the  genius  of  his  father — we  hope  he  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  turning  the  gift  to  account ;  but  we  j^re 
compelled  to  say  that  this  book  shows  in  many  places  that 
he  hais  also  inherited  some  of  his  irritability,  his  resentments, 
and  his  want  of  judgment.  We  arc  not  disposed  to  pass  a 
heavy  sentence  on  a  son  who  seeks  to  do  honour  to  his  father’s 
memory,  and  who  evidently  hopes  that  this  publication  will 
cause  the  aspirations  and  the  real  services  of  Hay  don  to  Art  to 
be  better  understood.  Nor  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  passages 
which  have  grated  on  our  ears,  and  which  will  be  disagreeably 
felt  in  many  places,  because  that  would  only  be  to  give  them 
greater  publicity  and  to  aggravate  the  sting  they  may  possibly 
inflict.  Our  opinion  simply  is  that  all  poor  Haydon’s  quarrels 
and  bickerings  had  better  be  buried  and  forgotten.  His  greatest 
enemy  through  life  was  himself,  and  it  is  cruel  to  raise  his 
ghost  after  he  has  been  dead  thirty  years  to  play  the  part  of 
self-accuser.  We  propose  therefore,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  agreeable  topic  of  Haydon’s 
correspondence  and  conversation  with  his  literary  friends. 

Just  as  our  attention  had  been  directed  to  this  subject,  we 
received  another  biographical  work — published  by  another  un¬ 
wise  son  of  a  wrong-headed  father — which,  in  spite  of  the 
essential  difference  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  two  men  to 
whom  these  books  relate,  presents  a  curious  similarity  in  their 
chai'acters.  We  refer  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  recently  compiled  by  his  son  Mr. 
Charles  Gray.  Dr.  Gray,  like  Mr.  Haydon,  conceived  him¬ 
self  to  have  a  sort  of  divine  commission  which  placed  him  above 
the  laws  of  his  profession  and  the  rules  of  social  life.  What 
High  Art  was  to  the  one.  High  Church  was  to  the  other. 
Haydon  spent  his  life  in  combating  the  Royal  Academy,  chiefly 
because  it  was  a  constituted  body  exercising  a  certain  amount 
of  control  and  influence  over  the  profession  of  an  artist.  Dr. 
Gray  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  laws  which  govern 
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the  Church,  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  above  all  the  Court  of 
Appeal  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  ecclesias' 
tical  experiments.  He  described  it  as  ‘  the  Dagon  of  the  Privy 
‘  Council.’  ‘  The  Church,’  he  said,  ‘  must  destroy  that  master- 
‘  piece  of  Satan  for  the  overthrow  of  the  faith,  or  it  will 
‘  destroy  her.’  ‘  The  Royal  Supremacy,  as  held  in  these  days, 

‘  is  as  fatal  to  the  Church’s  faith  as  Papal  Infallibility ;  ’  * 
f  and  his  correspondence  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  subversion 
of  all  civil  authority  over  the  Church.  It  is  curious  that  Dr. 
Gray  never  seems  to  have  discovered  that,  although  he  was  the 
subject  of  several  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  he  never  was  in 
fact  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  in 

Council  at  all.  The  cases  in  which  he  took  so  lively  an  interest, 
and  which  cost  him  so  much  money,  simply  came  before  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  colonial  appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  over  the 
Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York.  This  is  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  an  excessive  notion  of 
their  own  impoi’tance  begets  in  the  minds  of  enthusiasts.  Dr. 
Gray  fancied  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Church ; 
he  was  in  truth  simjdy  contending  against  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  Haydon  imagined  that  he  was  destined  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  but  his  own  works  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  a  quality  to  assist  the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  continual  warfare  with  those  who  were 
promoting  the  advancement  of  British  Art  much  more  eflfec- 
tually  than  he  could  do.  This  little  episode  seems  to  us  to 
illustrate  the  radical  defect  of  character  which  was  fatal  to  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  two  well-meaning  but  misguided 
individuals.  The  biographies  of  both  of  them  contain  useful 
lessons  of  what,  as  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  desirable,  not  to  imitate, 
but  to  avoid. 

The  dream  of  Haydon’s  existence  was  that  he  was  living  at 
the  dawn  of  a  period  of  prodigious  splendour  to  British  Art,  in 
which  he  and  his  works  were  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
reality  was,  that  although  he  led  a  life  of  alternate  excite¬ 
ment  and  depression — sometimes  in  jail,  often  a  bankrupt, 
?  still  oftener  betrayed  by  his  too  sanguine  disposition — and 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  true  value  of  his  own  performances 
as  an  artist,  on  which  posterity  has  reluctantly  set  the  stamp  of 
mediocrity,  yet  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  generation 
of  men,  who  have  seldom  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
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Britain,  and  to  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  men  he  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  The  sun  of 
genius  was  at  its  meridian,  though  he  mistook  it  for  the  dawn. 

As  we  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  receding  from  its  earlier  years — as,  one  by  one,  the  men 
who  cast  so  great  a  lustre  on  the  last  seventy  years  are  dying 
out,  we  arc  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  astonishing  profu¬ 
sion  of  eminent  persons  who  marked  that  period  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  art,  of  politics,  of  law,  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  mechanical  arts.  AVhile 
Haydon  was  denouncing  the  Royal  Academy,  it  comprised  Sir 
T.  Lawrence,  Turner,  Constable,  AVilkie,  Eastlake,  Land¬ 
seer,  Mulready,  Calcott,  Stothard,  Flaxman,  Chantrey, to  quote 
only  names  of  the  first  rank.  Among  the  poets  he  was  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  AVordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron, 

Shelley,  Moore,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  friend  of  many 
of  them.  He  witnessed  the  discoveries  of  Davy  and  Faraday ; 
he  saw  the  world  renewed  by  Fulton  and  by  Stephenson. 

A  host  of  scholars,  prose  writers,  and  critics — Hallam,  Milman, 

Napier,  Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  Mackintosh,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Hazlitt — were  extending  and  improving  every  branch  of 
historical  research  and  literary  culture.  Holland  House  and 
Lansdowne  House  received  with  boundless  hospitality  the  most 
liberal  and  polished  society  in  Europe.  Parliament  and  the 
Bar  could  boast  of  Canning,  Peel,  Brougham,  and  Lyndhurst. 

The  Duke  of  AVellington  stood  alone  "in  his  greatness.  All 
these  men,  and  a  great  many  more  scareely  less  illustrious, 
were  living  members  of  the  society  of  London  and  of  England  i 

while  Haydon  figured  in  it ;  and  as  the  practice  of  his  pro-  i 

fession  brought  him  into  contact  or  collision  with  a  great  many  ] 

of  them,  his  reminiscences  and  his  correspondence  derive  an  ] 

interest  from  his  contemporaries  and  associates  which  his  own  { 

melancholy  career  could  hardly  excite.  AVe  confess  that  we  s 

cannot  ourselves  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  enumerate  this  1 

long  array  of  departed  greatness  and  genius,  without  drawing  i 

a  painful  contrast.  Except  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  j 

reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  there  is  no  period  of  our  \ 

history  that  surpasses  in  lustre  the  first  half  of  the  present  a 

century.  The  seventeenth  century,  from  Bacon  to  Locke  and  ''  s 

from  Shakspeare  to  Dryden,  surpassed  it  in  manly  vigour  of  |  g 

character  and  in  intellectual  power,  but  these  great  and  r 

splendid  gifts  were  not  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peace  and  free-  a 

dom,  but  were  spent  in  a  prolonged  political  contest.  The  ‘ 

Augustan  age  of  Anne  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  ori-  ‘ 

ginality,  abundance,  or  true  genius,  and  soon  lapsed  into  the  ‘ 
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Stygian  dulness,  which  Pope  had  predicted,  of  the  Hanoverian 
Princes.  But  what  does  the  present,  or  the  immediate  future, 
offer  as  the  inheritance  of  so  illustrious  an  ancestry  ?  As  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  single  name  in  poetry,  in  art, 
in  historical  literature,  at  the  bar,  in  science,  in  criticism, 
in  public  life,  of  any  living  man  under  fifty,  w'hich  can  be  ranked 
Avith  those  of  the  last  generation  Avhich  we  have  just  cited.  Those 
even  of  our  present  contemporaries  Avho  have  the  fairest  claims 
to  distinction,  such  as  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  belong  by  their  age  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century 
rather  than  to  the  later  half ;  and  although  the  number  of  the 
candidates  for  renown  and  success  in  every  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  social  life  has  enormously  increased,  with  the  keener 
activity  and  more  extended  education  of  the  times,  yet  the 
number  of  those  Avho  have  attained  or  are  likely  to  retain  a 
permanent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  is  incomparably  smaller 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Haydon  was  not  conscious  of  his 
own  privileges.  But  Ave  look  back  Avith  extreme  interest  to 
these  records  of  his  life  AA'hich  place  us  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  a  nobler  generation  than  our  own. 

In  justice  to  ourselves  it  must  be  added  that  the  same  decline 
in  the  highest  gifts  of  the  mind  is  observable  in  other  countries. 
What  has  folloAved  that  amazing  burst  of  intellectual  power 
Avhich  gave  a  literature  to  Germany,  raised  her  philosophers  to 
the  highest  rank  of  original  thinkers,  inspired  her  musicians 
Avith  a  supreme  command  over  all  the  mysteries  of  their  art, 
and  left  the  Avorks  of  immortal  poets  behind  it  ?  The  garden 
is  stript ;  the  forest  is  bare.  Germany  has  not  a  writer  in 
imaginative  literature  AA'hose  name  is  knoAvn  in  Europe.  Her 
philosophy  has  descended  to  a  grovelling  materialism  or  hideous 
pessimism,  cursing  the  very  springs  of  life ;  and  in  place  of  that 
grand  array  of  intellect  Avhich  was  once  her  glory,  she  has  a 
stupendous  army  and  a  Bismarck.  Nor  are  the  signs  of  the 
times  more  encouraging  in  F ranee.  There,  too,  a  great  gene¬ 
ration  has  passed  aAvay,  leaving  no  successors.  Poets,  historians, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  dramatists,  critics,  Avhose  names  crowd 
uj)on  the  memory,  filled  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
Avith  their  fame :  we  seek  for  them  in  vain  in  the  second.  The 
same  reflection  has  been  expressed  Avith  great  feeling  and  ele¬ 
gance  by  Professor  Max  M  filler  in  the  Introduction  to  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  recently  discovered  and  published,  betAveeu  Schiller 
and  the  Duke  Friedrich  Christian  of  Holstein:  ‘We  cannot 
‘  but  feel,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  that  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
‘  Avere  made  of  quite  different  stuff  from  ourselves.  Spirits 
‘  like  Schiller  and  Goethe  could  scarcely  breathe  in  our  atmo- 
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‘  sphere.  Things  Avhich  in  their  time  were  possible  are  now 
‘  hardly  conceivable.  The  world  is  become  as  hard  as  iron, 

‘  then  it  was  radiant  and  tender.  Humanity  had  wings — faith 
*  in  the  ideal — on  which  it  soared  above  the  rough  pathways  of 
‘  life,  and  fixed  its  gaze  on  the  Supernatural  and  the  Eternal. 

‘  Not  only  the  old,  say  rather,  even  more  than  the  old  the 
‘  young  have  gi’own  old  with  the  century.’ 

It  would  divert  us  too  much  from  our  present  purpose  to 
follow  this  train  of  thought,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  this  un¬ 
welcome  phenomenon.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come  when 
fresh  springs  of  insjjiration  will  break  forth  on  the  world  ;  but 
for  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  retrospective 
admiration. 

Poor  Keats,  who  was  destined  to  earn  a  far  larger  share  of 
posthumous  fame  than  of  contemporary  success,  for  he  lived 
and  died  unconscious  that  he  had  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
poetry  of  England,  was  not  insensible  to  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
time  he  lived  in.  The  very  first  letters  we  read  in  the  second 
of  these  volumes  are  as  follows ; — 

‘  20th  November,  1816. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, — La.st  evening  wrought  me  up,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  you  the  following. 

‘  Yoius  imperfectly, 

‘  John  Keats. 

‘  Great  spirits  now  on  earth  are  sojourning, 

He  of  the  cloud,  the  cataract,  the  lake. 

Who  on  Helvellyn’s  summit  wide  awake 
Catches  his  freshness  from  archangel's  wing ; 

He  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  spring. 

The  social  smile,  the  chain  for  freedom's  sake  : 

And  lo  !  whose  steadfastness  would  never  take 
A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael’s  whispering ; 

And  other  spirits  are  there  standing  apart 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come  : 

These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart 
And  other  pulses.  Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  mighty  workings  ? 

Listen  awhile,  yc  nations,  and  be  dumb.’ 

‘  Thursday  afternoon,  20th  November,  1816. 

‘  My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  has  filled  me  with  a  proud  pleasure,  and 
shall  be  kept  by  me  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  begin  to  fix  my  eye 
upon  one  horizon.  My  feelings  entirely  fall  in  with  yours  in  regard  to 
the  ellipsis,  and  I  glory  in  it.  The  idea  of  your  sending  it  to  Words¬ 
worth  put  me  out  of  breath.  You  know  with  what  reverence  I  would 
send  my  well-wishes  to  him. 

‘  Yours  sincerely, 

‘John  Keats.’ 
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Haydon,  however  wanting  in  counsel  for  himself,  could  give 
excellent  advice  to  his  friends.  He  had  conceived  for  Keats 
the  liveliest  sympathy.  He  felt  his  genius  ;  and  he  saw  that 
he  was  sinking  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  Leigh  Hunt ; 
for  beneath  ‘  the  rose,  the  violet,  and  the  spring,’  there  lay  an 
asp.  Hence  the  following  touching  reply  to  Keats’  letters ; — 

‘  Do  not  give  way  to  any  forebodings.  They  are  nothing  more  than 
tlie  over-eager  anxieties  of  a  great  spirit  stretched  beyond  its  strength, 
and  then  relapsing  lor  a  time  to  languid  inefficiency.  Every  man  of 
great  views  is,  at  times,  thus  tormented,  but  begin  again  where  you 
left  off  without  hesitation  or  fear.  Tmst  in  God  with  all  your  might, 
my  dear  Keats.  This  dependence,  with  your  own  energy,  will  give 
you  strength,  and  hope,  and  comfort. 

‘  I  am  always  in  trouble,  and  wants,  and  distresses ;  here  I  found  a 
refuije.  From  my  soul  I  declare  to  you  I  never  applied  for  help,  or  for 
consolation,  or  for  strength,  but  I  found  it.  I  always  rose  up  from  my 
knees  with  a  refreshed  fury,  an  iron-clenched  firmness,  a  crystal  piety 
of  feeling  that  sent  me  streaming  on  with  a  repulsive  power  against  the 
troubles  of  life. 

‘  Never  despair  while  there  is  this  path  open  to  you.  By  habitual 
exercise  you  will  have  habitual  intercourse  and  constant  companion¬ 
ship  ;  and  at  every  want  turn  to  the  Great  Star  of  your  hopes  with  a 
delightful  confidence  that  you  will  never  be  disappointed. 

‘  I  love  you  like  my  own  brother.  Beware,  for  God’s  sake,  of  the 
delusions  and  sophistications  that  are  ripping  up  the  talents  and  mora¬ 
lity  of  our  friend  !  He  will  go  out  of  the  world  the  victim  of  his  own 
weakness  and  the  dupe  of  his  own  self-delusions,  with  the  contempt  of 
his  enemies  and  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  and  the  cause  he  undertook 
to  support  injured  by  his  own  neglect  of  character.’ 

The  following  letter  from  Keats  is  strange  and  incoherent, 
but  his  vestiges  are  so  faint  and  few  that  every  line  from  him 
is  interesting,  though  this  note  appears  to  have  been  transcribed 
or  printed  so  carelessly  that  some  parts  of  it  are  scarcely  in¬ 
telligible  : — 

‘  I  purpose  within  a  month  to  put  my  knapsack  at  my  back,  and 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  North  of  England  and  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  make  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the  life  I  intend  to  pursue,  that  is  to 
write,  and  to  study,  and  to  see  all  Europe  at  the  lowest  expense.  I 
will  clamber  through  the  clouds  and  mist ;  I  will  get  such  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stupendous  recollections  that  as  I  walk  through  the  suburbs  of 
London  I  may  not  see  them.  I  will  stand  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  re¬ 
member  this  coming  summer,  when  I  intend  to  straddle  Ben  Lomond. 
With  my  soul,  galligaskins  are  out  of  the  question.  I  am  nearer 
myself  to  hear  your  “  Christ  ”  is  being  tinted  into  immortality.  Believe 
me,  Haydon,  your  picture  is  part  of  myself.  I  have  ever  been  too  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  labyrinthian  path  to  eminence  in  Art  (judging  from  poetry) 
to  think  I  understood  the  emphasis  of  painting.  The  innumerable 
compositions  and  decompositions  which  take  place  between  the  intellect 
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and  its  thousand  materials  before  it  arrives  at  that  trembling,  delicate, 
and  snail-horn  perception  of  beauty !  I  know  not  your  many  havens 
of  intenseness — nor  ever  can  know  them — but  for  this  I  hope  (what) 
you  achieve  is  not  lost  upon  me,  for  when  a  schoolboy  the  abstract 
idea  I  had  of  a  heroic  painting  was  what  I  cannot  describe.  I  saw  it 
somewhat  sideways,  large,  prominent,  round,  and  coloured  with  magni¬ 
ficence — somewhat  like  the  feel  I  have  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or 
of  Alcibiades  leaning  on  his  crimson  couch  in  his  galley,  his  broad 
shoulders  imperceptibly  heaving  with  the  sea.  What  passage  in  Shake¬ 
speare  is  finer  than  this — 

“  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  Wordsworth  went  rather  Inilfed  out  of  town.  1  am 
sorry  for  it.  He  cannot  expect  his  fireside  divan  to  be  infallible.  H® 
cannot  expect  but  that  every  man  of  worth  is  as  proud  as  himself. 
Oh  !  that  he  hath  not  “  fit  with  a  warrener  ” — that  is,  dined  at  King¬ 
ston’s.  I  shall  be  in  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  we  will  have 
a  day  or  so  now  and  then  before  I  set  out  on  my  northern  expedition. 
We  will  have  no  more  abominable  rows,  for  they  leave  one  in  a  fear¬ 
ful  silence.  Having  settled  the  Methodists,  let  us  be  rational — not 
upon  compulsion,  no — if  it  will  out,  let  it,  but  I  will  not  play  the  bas¬ 
soon  any  more,  deliberately.  Remember  me  to  Hazlitt.’ 

And  again ; — 

‘  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  silly  as  to  injure  my  health  and  industry 
for  the  future  by  speaking,  writing,  or  fretting  about  my  non-estate. 
I  have  no  quarrel,  I  assure  you,  of  so  weighty  a  nature  with  the  world 
on  my  own  account  as  I  have  on  yours.  I  have  done  nothing — except 
for  the  amusement  of  a  few  people  who  refine  upon  their  feelings  till 
anything  in  the  un-understandable  way  will  go  down  with  them — 
people  predisposed  for  sentiment.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  certain  anything  really  fine  in  these  days  will  be  felt.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  written  “  Othello  ”  I  should  have  been 
cheered  by  as  good  a  mob  as  Hunt;  so  would  you  be  now  if  the 
operation  of  Painting  were  as  universal  as  that  of  Writing. 

‘  On  sitting  down  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you,  these  are  the  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind,  and,  however  I  may  be  beating  about  the  Arctic, 
while  your  spirit  has  passed  the  Line,  you  may  “  lay  to  ”  a  minuto 
and  consider  I  am  eiirnest  as  I  can  see.  Though  at  this  present  I  have 
great  dispositions  to  write,  I  feel  every  day  more  and  mere  content  to 
read.  Books  are  becoming  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  me.  I 
may  say  I  could  not  live  without  them.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  you  can  procure  me  a  ticket  to  the  British  Museum,  I  will  make 
a  better  use  of  it  than  I  did  in  the  first  instance.  I  shall  go  on  with 
patience,  in  the  confidence  that  if  I  ever  do  any  thing  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  the  reviewers  will  no  more  be  able  to  stumble-block  me  than  the 
Royal  Academy  could  you.  They  have  the  same  quarrel  with  you 
that  the  Scotch  nobles  had  with  Wallace.  The  fame  they  have  lost 
through  you  is  no  joke  to  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  you,  Fuselr 
would  have  been,  not  as  he  is,  major,  but  maximus  domo.  What  re- 
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viewers  can  put  a  hindrance  to  must  he — a  nothing,  or  a  mediocritji, 
which  is  worse.’ 

Yet  the  truth  about  John  Keats  must  be  told.  He  was  far 
more  the  victim  of  his  own  want  of  self-control  than  of  malig¬ 
nant  and  undiscerning  reviewers.  Soon  after  his  death,  Haydon 
wrote  to  Miss  Mitford  the  following  notice  of  him — painful  yet 
not  unkindly  : — 

‘  Keats  was  a  victim  to  personal  abuse  and  want  of  nerve  to  bear  it. 
Ought  he  to  have  sunk  in  that  way  because  a  few  quizzers  told  him 
that  he  was  an  apothecary’s  apprentice  ?  A  genius  more  purely  poetical 
never  existed  !  In  conversation  he  was  nothing,  or  if  anything,  weak 
and  inconsistent ;  he  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour,  but  it  was  in 
the  fields  Keats  was  in  his  glory.  .  .  .  His  ruin  was  owing  to  his  want 
of  decision  of  character  and  power  of  will,  without  which  genius  is  a 
curse.  He  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  one  object,  and  was  at 
the  mercy  of  every  pretty  theory  Leigh  Hunt’s  ingenuity  would  sug¬ 
gest.  .  .  .  He  had  a  tending  to  religion  when  first  I  knew  him,  but 
Leigh  Hunt  soon  forced  it  from  his  mind.  Never  shall  I  forget  Keats 
once  rising  from  his  chair  and  approaching  my  last  picture  (“  Entry 
into  Jerusalem”),  he  went  before  the  portrait  of  Voltaire,  placed  hi& 
hand  on  his  heart  and  bowing  low 

“  ....  In  reverence  done,  as  to  the  power 
That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derived 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods,” 

as  Milton  says  of  Eve  after  she  had  eaten  the  apple.  “  That’s  the  being 
“  to  whom  I  bend,”  said  he,  alluding  to  the  bending  of  the  other  figures 
in  the  picture,  and  contrasting  Voltaire  with  our  Saviour,  and  his  own 
adoration  to  that  of  the  crowd.  Leigh  Hunt  was  the  great  unhinger  of 
his  best  dispositions.  Latterly,  Keats  saw  Leigh  Hunt’s  weakness.  I 
distru-sted  his  leader,  but  Keats  would  not  cease  to  visit  him  because  he 
thought  Hunt  illused.  This  showed  Keats’s  goodness  of  heart. 

‘  He  began  life  full  of  hope,  and  his  brother  told  me  that  he  recounted 
with  pride  and  delight  the  opinion  we  had  expressed  of  his  powers  the 
first  morning  he  had  breakfasted  with  me.  Fiery,  impetuous,  ungo^ 
vemable,  and  undecided,  he  expected  the  world  to  bow  at  once  to  his 
talents  as  his  friends  had  done,  and  he  had  not  patience  to  bear  the  na¬ 
tural  irritation  of  envy  at  the  undoubted  proof  he  gave  of  strength. 
Goaded  by  ridicule  he  distrusted  himself,  and  flew  to  dissipation.  For 
six  weeks  he  was  hardly  ever  sober,  and  to  show  you  what  a  man  of 
genius  does  when  his  passions  are  roused,  he  told  me  that  he  once 
covered  his  tongue  and  throat,  as  far  as  he  could  reach,  with  cayenne 
pepper,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  “  delicious  coolness  of  claret  in  all  its- 
“  glory.”  This  was  his  own  expression. 

‘  The  death  of  his  brother  wounded  him  deeply,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  from  that  hour  he  began  to  droop.  He  wrote  his  e.xquisite  “  Ode 
“  to  the  Nightingale  ”  at  this  time,  and  as  we  were  one  evening  w.alking 
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in  the  Kilburn  meadows  he  repeated  it  to  me,  before  he  put  it  to  paper, 
in  a  low,  tremulous  under-tone  which  affected  me  extremely.  He  had 
great  enthusiasm  for  me  and  so  had  I  for  him,  but  he  grew  angry  latterly 
because  I  shook  my  head  at  his  proceedings.  I  told  him,  I  begged  of 
him  to  bend  his  genius  to  some  definite  object.  I  remonstrated  on  his 
absurd  dissipation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
Hampstead,  lying  on  his  back  in  a  white  bed,  helpless,  irritable,  and 
hectic.  He  had  a  book,  and  enraged  at  his  own  feehlene.ss,  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  out  of  the  world  with  a  contempt  for  this,  and  no  hopes 
of  a  better.  He  muttered  as  I  stood  by  him  that  if  he  did  not  recover 
he  would  “  cut  his  throat.”  I  tr*  id  to  calm  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  I 
left  him  in  great  depression  of  spirit  to  see  him  in  such  a  state.  Poor 
dear  Keats !  ’ 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  between  the  personal 
characters  and  lives  of  two  men  than  that  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  poet  Wordsworth  and  the  Painter  Haydon.  The 
frugal,  simple-hearted,  self-contained  existence  of  the  one, 
amongst  his  dales  and  streams,  was  the  antipodes  of  the  fierce 
contest  which  the  others  Avaged,  against  the  world,  against  envy, 
against  a  Avayward  fortune,  against  Avant  and  disappointment. 
Yet  there  Avas  a  true  sympathy  and  friendship  betAveen  them. 
Both  lived  in  an  ideal  Avorld ;  both  Avere  Avrapt  in  those 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  the  intellect  Avhich  raise  men 
above  themselves  and  above  all  surrounding  circumstances ; 
and  both  believed  that  a  lofty  conception  of  Art  Avas  the  noblest 
gift  of  man.  One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  Hay  don’s  life 
was  that  in  Avhich  he  received  the  Sonnet  addressed  to  him  by 
his  illustrious  friend,  and  to  say  the  truth,  Haydon  Avill  be 
remembered  by  those  lines  when  every  other  v'estige  of  his 
struggles  and  his  sorroAvs  has  passed  aAvay.  That  spirit- 
call — 

‘  to  infuse 

Faith  in  the  Avhispcrs  of  the  lonely  Muse, 

While  the  Avhole  Avorld  seems  adverse  to  desert ;  ’ 

will  be  heard  by  other  Haydons  yet  unborn,  and  they  may 
learn 

‘  Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward. 

And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 

Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness : 

Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  !  ’ 

We  turn  therefore  Avith  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  WordsAvorth 
portion  of  this  correspondence,  or  rather  to  the  glimpses  of 
Wordsworth  himself  Avhich  Ave  obtain  in  several  passages  in  it. 
Here  for  instance  is  a  sketch  of  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  from 
the  pen  of  Haydon,  Avhich  exhibits  the  perplexed  bard  in  a  new 
character : — 
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‘  London,  16th  October,  1842. 

‘  In  the  words  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  Charles  Lamb,  “  You 

“  good-for-nothing  old  Lake  Poet,”  what  has  become  of  you?  Do  you 
remember  his  saying  that  at  my  table  in  1819,  with  “  Jerusalem  ” 
towering  behind  us  in  the  painting-room,  and  Keats  and  your  friend 
Monkhouse  of  the  party  ?  Do  you  remember  Lamb  voting  me  absent, 
and  then  making  a  speech  descanting  on  my  excellent  port,  and  propos¬ 
ing  a  vote  of  thanks  ?  Do  you  remember  his  then  voting  me  present  ? — 
I  had  never  left  my  chair — and  informing  me  of  what  had  been  done 
during  my  retirement,  and  hoping  I  was  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  ? 
Do  you  remember  the  Commissioner  (of  Stamps  and  Taxes)  who  asked 
you  if  you  did  not  think  Milton  a  great  genius,  and  Lamb  getting  up 
and  asking  leave  with  a  candle  to  examine  his  phrenological  develop¬ 
ment  ?  Do  you  remember  poor  dear  Lamb,  whenever  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  w'as  eijually  profound,  saying :  “  ]\Iy  son  John  went  to  bed  with 
“  his  breeches  on,”  to  the  dismay  of  the  learned  man  ?  Do  you  re¬ 
member  you  and  I  and  Monkhouse  getting  Lamb  out  of  the  room  by 
force,  and  putting  on  his  great  coat,  he  reiterating  his  earnest  desire  to 
examine  the  Commissioner’s  skull  ?  And  don’t  you  remember  Keats 
proposing  “  Confusion  to  the  memory  of  Newton,”  and  upon  your  in¬ 
sisting  on  an  explanation  before  you  drank  it,  his  saying :  “  Because  he 
“  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow  by  reducing  it  to  a  prism.”  Ah  ! 
my  dear  old  friend,  you  and  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again !  The 
peaches  are  not  so  big  now  as  they  were  in  our  days.  Many  were  the 
immortal  dinners  which  took  place  in  that  painting-room,  where  the 
food  was  simple,  the  wine  good,  and  the  poetry  first-rate.  Wordsworth, 
Walter  Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  David  Wilkie,  Leigh  Hunt,  Tal- 
fourd,  Keats,  »S:c.,  &c.,  attended  my  summons,  and  honoured  my  table. 

‘  My  best  regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wordsworth,  in  which  my  wife 
and  daughter  join. 

‘  Ever  yours, 

‘  B.  R.  Haydon.’ 

Mr.  Grosart  has  recently  collected  and  published,  with  a 
zeal  that  does  him  honour,  the  Prose  Works  of  Wordsworth,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  collect  them ;  *  but  we  cannot  share  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  regard  Wordsworth  as  a  great 
prose  writer.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  his  retort  on  our 
own  predecessors  in  this  Journal, -his  language  in  prose  was 
laboured  and  cold.  At  a  low  point  of  heat  he  took  fire  and 
burst  into  poetry,  as  the  more  natural  medium  of  his  thoughts. 
Letters  he  wrote  with  difficulty  and  unwillingness.  They  are 
the  work  of  a  man  who  has  set  himself  a  task.  He  does  it 
from  motives  of  kindness  or  duty ;  but  he  does  it  without  ease 


*  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,  for  the  first  time  col¬ 
lected,  with  additions  from  unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited  by  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Grosart.  3  vols.  8vo.  1876. 
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or  impulsiveness.  He  says  himself  that  to  write  a  letter  was 
a  great  labour  to  him. 

Mr.  Grosart’s  collection  consists  of  ])apers  of  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  had  already  seen  the  light,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  poet.  Many  more  letters  exist  in  private  hands,  but  we 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  publish  them.  Words¬ 
worth  himself  strongly  condemned  the  practice  of  tracking  a 
man  into  the  recesses  of  private  life.  His  life  was  uneventful. 
His  poems  .are  the  man.  Yet  here  and  there  we  find  in  his  let¬ 
ters  passages  which,  though  more  didactic  and  critical  than  epis¬ 
tolary,  are  interesting  because  they  indicate  a  very  just  and 
delicate  perception  of  beauty  in  ])ainting — the  ‘  silent  art  ’  as 
he  called  it — and  a  very  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  in  politics, 
in  spite  of  the  marvellous  change  which  converted  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  apologist  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1793  into  the 
bigoted  Tory  of  1829  and  1832.*  Take  for  instance  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  suggested  by  Ilaydon’s  picture  of  ‘  Christ’s 
‘  Entry  into  Jerusalem.’  Haydon  had  remarked  that  Raphael’s 
women  have  all  the  graces  of  angelic  creatures,  but  are  not 
distinguished  by  variety  of  feature  and  of  feeling.  To  this 
Wordsworth  replies : — 

‘  I  coincide  with  you  in  your  opinion  as  to  Rciphael’s  characters,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  he  has  erred  upon  the  safer  side.  Dramatic  diversities 
aid  discrimination,  (and)  should  n(fver  be  produced  upon  sublime  sub¬ 
jects  by  the  sacrifice  of  sublime  effect.  And  it  is  better  that  expression 
should  give  way  to  beauty  than  beauty  be  banished  by  expression. 
Happy  is  he  who  can  hit  the  exact  point  where  grandeur  is  not  lowered, 
but  heightened  by  detail ;  and  beauty  not  impaired,  but  rendered  more 
touching  and  exquisite  by  passion  !  This  has  been  done  by  the  great 
artists  of  antiquity,  but  not  very  frequently  in  modem  times ;  yet  much 
as  I  admire  those  productions,  I  would  on  no  account  discourage  your 
efforts  to  introduce  more  of  the  diversities  of  actual  humanity  into  the 
management  of  sublime  and  pathetic  subjects.  Much  of  what  Garrick 
is  reported  to  have  done  for  the  stage  may  by  your  genius  be  effected 
for  the  picture  gallery.  But  in  aiming  at  this  object,  proceed  with  re¬ 
flection,  and  if  you  are  in  doubt,  decide  in  favour  of  the  course  Raphael 
pursued.’ 

Wordsworth  was  not  seen  to  advantage  in  London  society. 


*  Mr.  Grosart  has  established  the  fact,  under  Mr.  Browning’s  own 
hand,  that  the  ‘  Lost  Leader,’  whom  he  denounced  in  some  well-known 
and  spirited  verses,  beginning  ‘  Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us,’ 
&c.,  was  no  other  than  William  Wordsioorth  !  A  most  curious  trait 
in  literary  history  !  But  the  blow  recoils  upon  the  author  of  it ;  for 
to  ascribe  base  or  mercenary  motives  to  Wordsworth’s  change  of  opi¬ 
nions  would  be,  as  Mr.  Browning  now  admits,  a  calumnious  absurdity. 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  and  revere  a  man  at  once  so 
great  and  so  simple,  but  he  was  utterly  unconscious  that  any¬ 
one  could  be  surprised  at  his  own  extreme  sense  of  his  genius 
and  importance.  He  recited  his  verses — especially  that  noble 
Laodamia — like  an  inspired  parish-clerk,  till  it  gave  one  the 
painful  feeling  sometimes  suggested  by  the  mountain  cry  of  a 
Tyrolese  minstrel  in  a  London  drawing-room.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  charming,  or  characteristic  of  this  noble  and  ve¬ 
nerable  being  than  the  following  description  by  Haydon,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Mitford,  of  a  visit  to  the  gardens  in  the  Regent’s 
Park  with  Wordsworth  and  Lockhart.  We  see  them  all 
before  us : — 

‘  On  Tuesday,  Wordsworth  breakfasted  with  us  alone  and  went  to 
church,  and  afterwards  to  Lockhart,  who  took  us  to  the  Zoological — as 
a  part  of  the  wild  beasts.  Wordsworth’s  silver-haired  simplicity  con¬ 
trasted  with  Lockhart’s  arch  mischief  and  was  exqitisite.  Wordsworth 
sat  down  to  rest  and  told  u.s  a  delightful  story,  so  beautifully,  as  if  an 
Apostle  was  unbending.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Lockhart  relishing  the 
whole  thing,  as  if  for  a  moment  bewitched  out  of  his  melancholy  mock¬ 
ing.  What  an  expression  I  caught  then  for  one  of  my  Cartoons  !  So 
when  you  see  it,  remember.  The  story  was  this : — A  friend  of  Gains- 
lx)rough’s  had  a  sweet  child  who  was  going  away  to  school.  As  her 
father  was  on  a  sick-bed  he  was  touched  at  parting  with  her.  This 
came  to  Gainsborough’s  ears.  So  Gainsborough  looked  out  for  her,  and 
said  to  her,  “  My  little  love,  can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  ’  “I  don’t  know,” 
said  she,  “  but  I’ll  try.”  “  Well !  ”  said  he,  “  you  come  to  me  to¬ 
morrow.”  She  came,  and  he  painted  her  portrait,  in  order  that  when 
she  w'as  gone  it  might  be  placed  at  the  loot  of  papa’s  bed,  to  delight 
him.  The  child  went  to  school  enjoying  her  secret,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  her  lather  opened  his  eyes,  there  was  the  image  of  his  darling 
looking  at  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  bed  I 

*  You  never  heard  any  human  being  tell  such  a  simple  story  so  touch¬ 
ingly.  It  would  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the  lions  and  tigers  could 
they  have  heard  it. 

‘  As  Wordsworth  was  telling  this  in  a  shady  nook,  I  sitting  by  him, 
Lockhart  before  us  standing,  and  looking  complacently  down,  the  sun 
^one  on  Wordsworth’s  silvery  hairs,  while  his  dull  eyes,  with  that  look 
of  internal  vision  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face,  told  of  thought  un¬ 
known  to  any  but  his  Maker — out  came  of  the  window  the  long  neck 
and  calm,  large-eyed  head  of  the  camelopard  as  if  above  all  human 
anxiety,  and  with  an  air  of  quiescent  contempt  for  all  three  of  us,  that 
was  exquisite.’ 

As  the  fumes  of  the  incense,  mutually  offered  and  accepted, 
rolled  away,  the  friendship  of  Haydon  to  Wordsworth  cooled. 
The  poet  disliked  disreputable  men  of  genius.  He  had  said 
of  Keats,  truly  enough,  ‘  he  is  a  youth  of  promise  too  great 
*  for  the  sorry  company  he  keeps.’  And  the  life  of  Haydon 
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had  been  even  ‘  sorrier  ’  in  some  respects  than  the  company  of 
Keats.  On  the  other  hand  (in  1824),  Haydon  thought  Words¬ 
worth  ‘  starched,  dowdy,  and  anti-human,  wanting  the  construc- 
‘  tive  power,  the  lucidus  ordo  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  utterly 
‘  insensible  to  the  frailties — the  beautiful  frailties,  of  passion.’ 
But  at  that  moment  Haydon  was  in  a  fit  of  Byronic  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

To  complete  this  gi-oup  of  celebrities  we  cannot  resist  quot¬ 
ing  a  vignette  of  Coleridge  and  Turner  at  Soane’s  Museum, 
which  is  irresistibly  comical ;  and  indeed  the  greatest  curiosities 
to  be  seen  there  were  the  spectators. 

‘  28th  March,  1825. 

‘  I  was  at  Soane’s  last  night  to  see  this  sarcophagus  by  lamp-light. 
The  first  person  I  met,  after  seventeen  yettrs,  was  Coleridge,  silver- 
haired  !  He  looked  at  my  bald  front,  and  I  at  his  hair,  with  mutual 
looks  of  sympathy  tind  mutual  head-shaking.  It  affected  me  very  much, 
and  so  it  seemed  to  affect  him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  nor  did 
he ;  and  then  in  his  chanting  way,  half-poetical,  half-inspired,  half- 
idiotic,  he  began  to  console  me  by  trying  to  prove  that  the  only  way  for 
a  man  of  genius  to  be  happy  was  just  to  put  forth  no  more  power  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  if  genius 
was  a  power  one  could  fold  up  like  a  jiarasol !  At  this  moment  over 
came  Spurzheim,  with  his  German  simplicity,  and  shaking  my  hand  : 
“  How  doe  you  doe  ?  Vy,  your  organs  are  more  parfaite  den  eaver. 
“  How  luckee  you  lose  your  hair.  Veel  you  pearmeet  me  to  eintrow- 
“  doozo  you  to  Mrs.  Spurzheim  ?  ”  I  was  pushed  against  Turner,  the 
landscape  painter,  Avith  his  red  face  and  white  waistcoat,  and  before  I 
could  see  Mrs.  Spurzheim,  was  carried  off  my  legs,  and  irretrievably 
bustled  to  Avhere  the  sarcophagus  lay.’ 

Amongst  all  these  literary  characters,  Avho,  tvhen  drawn  by 
each  other  are  seldom  exhibited  in  a  very  pleasing  light.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  stands  supreme,  by  his  entire  absence  of  vanity 
and  ostentation,  by  the  absence  of  all  petty  ungenerous  motives, 
by  the  candour  and  honesty  of  his  nature,  by  his  kindly  and 
generous  dealings  Avith  all  mankind.  He  appears  frequently 
in  these  volumes,  and  always  Avith  the  same  cheerful,  humorous, 
natural  face,  Avhich  made  even  his  genius  more  prized  and 
more  dear.  We  Avish  Ave  had  space  to  quote  the  letter  in  Avhich 
Sir  Walter  supplies  Haydon  Avith  a  Scotch  subject  for  a 
picture,  related  in  his  inimitable  manner  (vol.  i.  p.  347);  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  Avith  citing  the  folloAving  passage, 
though  it  may  be  a  little  at  the  expense  of  our  OAvn  craft. 

‘  My  dear  Miss  Mitford,  Edinburgh  is  the  finest  city  for  situation  in 
Europe.  The  two  toAvns,  old  and  new,  are  built  on  two  ridges,  Avhich 
are  joined  by  land  bridges,  like  the  towns  of  antiquity.  Some  streets 
run  over  the  others,  and  afford  beautiful  oombinations  quite  surprising. 
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Towers,  arches,  houses,  streets,  bridges,  rocks,  castles,  and  craggy  hills 
are  tumbled  together  in  a  wildness  and  profusion  of  contrast  and  daring 
beauty,  that  render  the  whole  town  like  a  wild  dream  of  some  genius. 
I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  city,  and  if  the  inhabitants  proceed  with 
taste,  they  will  make  it  the  most  beautiful  place  in  modem  times. 

‘  I  dined  with  Walter  Scott,  and  was  delighted  with  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  family.  Jeffrey  has  a  singular  expression,  poignant, 
bitter,  piercing — as  if  his  countenance  never  lighted  up  but  at  the  per¬ 
ception  of  some  weakness  in  human  nature.  Whatever  you  praise  to 
Jeffrey,  he  directly  chuckles  out  some  error  that  you  did  not  perceive. 
Whatever  you  praise  to  Scott,  he  joins  heartily  with  yourself,  and 
directs  your  attention  to  some  additional  beauty.  Scott  throws  a  light 
on  life  by  the  beaming  geniality  of  his  soul,  and  so  dazzles  you  that  you 
have  no  time  or  perception  for  anything  but  its  beauties  :  while  Jeffrey 
seems  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the  light  in  order  that  he 
may  spy  out  its  deformities.  Tiie  face  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a 
man  whose  great  pleasure  has  been  to  shake  Nature  by  the  hand,  while 
to  point  at  her  with  his  finger  has  certainly,  from  the  e.xpression  ot  his 
face,  been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey.’ 

As  accident  has  thus  thrown  in  our  way  the  contrasted 
figures  of  Wordsworth  and  Sir, Walter  Scott,  we  propose  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  publishing  two  very  characteristic  and 
remai’kable  letters  of  these  great  men,  which  have  never  before 
seen  the  light  of  day,  and  we  need  hardly  say  are  not  included  in 
Ilaydon’s  correspondence.  The  originals  are  in  our  own  posses¬ 
sion,  and  we  transcribe  them.  The  occasion  on  which  these 
letters  were  written  was  as  follows.  A  young  gentleman,  the 
son  of  a  much  respected  London  solicitor,  was  intended  by  his 
father  to  take  a  part  in  his  own  well-established  and  lucrative 
business.  He  had  been  educated  at  Harrow ;  he  had  shown 
ability  at  Cambridge;  and  his  passionate  love  of  poetry,  art, 
and  philosophy  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  future 
poets  and  thinkers  of  England.  He  showed,  indeed,  some 
indications  of  genius  of  no  mean  order,  though,  as  it  after¬ 
wards  turned  out,  of  genius  abortive  and  incomplete.  To  his 
father,  a  man  of  the  coolest  practical  sense,  this  discovery  was 
by  no  means  welcome.  He  had  rather  have  hatched  a  barn-door 
fowl  than  an  eagle,  or  even  a  nightingale.  It  was  the  old 
story  of — 

‘  The  Clerk,  foredoomed  his  father’s  soul  to  cross, 

Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross ;  ’ 

and  in  short  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  that 
a  specimen  of  the  young  man’s  poetical  powers  should  be 
referred  to  Wordsworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  both  of  whom 
were  friends  of  the  family,  in  order  that  these  illustrious 
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persons  might  return  a  verdict  of  ‘  true  poet,’  or  the  reverse,  on 
the  verse-maker.  The  thing  was  done,  and  we  have  in  our 
possession  the  answers  they  were  good  enough  to  make  to  this 
appeal.  Both  are  admirably  characteristic,  and  we  publish 
them  the  more  willingly  as  they  are  perfectly  applicable,  now, 
and  at  all  future  time,  to  a  multitude  of  aspiring  young  poets 
in  the  same  situation,  who  have  no  Wordsworth  or  Scott  to 
refer  to. 

Wordsworth’s  answer  was  in  these  terms,  flattering,  but  not 
without  a  delicate  irony : — 

‘  Rydal  Mount,  Kondal ;  October  4,  1830. 

‘  Dear  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  communication,  and 
will  proceed  to  the  point  without  ceremony  or  apology.  I  protest  on 
your  behalf  against  the  competence  of  the  tribunal  whose  judgment 
you  are  content  to  abide  by.  A  question  of  this  moment  can  be  decided 
only  by  and  within  the  mind  that  proposes  it.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  you  have  reversed  the  order  of  judicial  proceedings  by  appeal¬ 
ing  from  the  higher  (higher  assuredly  “  quoad  hoc  ”)  to  the  lower 
power.  What  more  then  shall  I  say  ?  That  your  interesting  letter 
evinces  extraordinary  power  would  be  obvious  to  the  dullest  and  most 
insensible.  Indeed,  I  may  declare  with  sincerity  that  great  things  may 
be  expected  from  one  capable  of  feeling  in  such  a  strain,  and  express¬ 
ing  himself  with  so  much  vigour  and  originality.  With  your  verses 
upon  Kivaulx  Abbey  I  am  in  sympathy  when  I  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  subject,  and  they  are  well  expressed  except  one  phrase  (if  I 
read  aright)  which  is  not  to  my  taste.  And  now  for  the  short  piece 
which  contains  “  the  thoughts  of  your  whole  life.”  Having  prepared 
you  for  the  conclusion  that  neither  my  own  opinion  nor  that  of  any 
one  else  is  worth  much  as  to  deciding  the  point  for  which  this  document 
is  given  as  evidence,  I  have  no  scruple  in  telling  you  honestly  that  I 
do  not  comprehend  those  lines ;  but  coming  from  one  able  to  write  the 
letter  I  have  just  received,  I  do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  on  that 
account.  Were  anyone  to  show  an  acorn  to  a  native  of  the  Orcades 
who  had  never  seen  a  shrub  higher  than  his  knee,  and  by  way  of  giving 
him  a  notion  or  image  of  the  oak,  should  tell  him  that  its  latitude  of 
boughs  lies  close  folded  in  that  auburn  nut,  the  Orcadian  would  stare, 
and  feel  that  his  imagination  was  somewhat  unreasonably  taxed.  So  it 
is  with  me  in  respect  to  this  germ.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  forest’s 
monarch  with  his  army  shade  may  be  lurking  there  in  embryo,  but 
neither  can  I  undertake  to  affirm  it ;  therefore  let  your  mind,  which  is 
surely  of  a  high  order,  be  its  own  oracle. 

‘  It  would  be  unpardonable  were  I  to  conclude  without  thanking  you 
for  not  having  abstained  from  expressing  your  sense  of  the  value  of  my 
imperfect  and  comparatively  unworthy  writings.  The  true  standard  f)f 
poetry  is  high  as  the  soul  of  man  has  gone  or  can  go — how  far  my  own 
falls  below  that,  no  one  can  have  such  pathetic  conviction  of  as  my 
}X)or  self.  With  high  respect,  I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

‘Sincerely  yours, 

‘  Wm.  Wordsworth.’ 
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Sir  Walter  was  less  courteous,  but  possibly  more  sincere. 
He  begins  with  evident  crossness  at  what  might  well  be 
regarded  as  an  impertinent  interruption.  But  as  he  proceeds 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature  regains  the  upper  hand,  and  at 
last,  instead  of  speculating  like  Wordsworth  on  the  effect  an 
‘auburn  nut’  might  produce  on  an  Orcadian  peasant,  he  gives 
his  young  correspondent  the  full  benefit  of  his  own  experience 
of  literature,  of  life,  and  of  the  world. 

‘  Sir, — I  am  honoured  with  your  long  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  into  the  discussions  which  it  might  give  rise  to  at  any 
length.  To  use  your  own  simile,  a  cautious  knight  used  sometimes  to 
hind  himself  by  a  vow  in  order  to  preserve  the  privilege  of  declining 
a  boon  which  he  might  find  impossible  to  grant.  The  number  of 
applications  to  me  to  look  over  compositions  and  assist  at  introducing 
their  authors  to  the  world  is  so  great  that  the  expense  of  time  bestowed 
in  reading  and  answering  them  is  aii  intolerable  tax  on  the  leisure  of 
an  old  man,  who  may  complain  of  these  interruptions  with  greater 
justice,  since  he  has  spent  an  active  life  of  many  years.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  feeling  the  heavy  infirmity  which  fortune  has  attached 
to  you  unalienably ;  but  as  you  appear  to  possess  ambition  and  lively 
talent,  I  must  necessarily  suppose  you  posisess  the  means  of  pursuing 
knowledge,  and  in  this  respect  are,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
think  so,  far  superior  to  the  gay  or  the  robust.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a 
life  of  study,  far  from  dispensing  with  labour,  calls  with  an  imperative 
voice  tor  the  toil  by  day  and  the  lamp  by  night.  But  such  is  the  lot  of 
mankind.  If  he  does  not  gain  his  bread  by  the  literal  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  must  purchase  knowledge  with  the  toil  of  his  understanding. 
This  is  indispensable  if  you  would  be  independent  in  fortune  and  re¬ 
spectable  in  condition.  Your  infirm  condition  of  body  is  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  rather  fortunate  to  you  than  otherwise,  since  it  removes  many 
temptations  with  which  others  are  beset  at  your  age.  As  I  have 
written  so  much  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  that  your  letter  indicates 
a  degree  of  irritable  feeling  for  your  own  situation,  which,  when  in¬ 
dulged,  becomes  an  acute  source  of  self -torment,  since  it  prompts  us  to 
be  continually  estimating  our  talents  and  merits  by  our  own  standard, 
and  encouraging  a  sj^ecies  of  mi.santhropy  against  those  among  whom 
we  live  because  their  estimate  of  us  is  less  favourable.  If  there  is 
anything  in  these  hints  which  can  be  of  use  to  you,  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  is  well  bestowed.  If  otherwi.se,  I  shall  have  expressed 
all  the  opinion  I  am  willing  to  do  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter,  to 
which  I  may  reply  in  general  that  you  seem  to  me  to  possess  talents 
which  may  serve  their  owner  considerably ;  but  they  are  at  present 
mingled  with  an  irritation  of  feeling  which  may  lead  them  far  off 
from  the  course.  I  am.  Sir, 

‘  Your  humble  serv.mt, 

‘  Walter  Scott. 

‘Abbotsford:  October  4,  1830. 

‘  P.S. — From  what  I  have  stated,  you  will  forgive  my  adding  that  I 
have  it  not  in  my  power  to  pursue  this  correspondence.  You  cannot 
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expect  a  lawyer  of  forty  years’  standing  to  sympathise  very  much  with 
a  youth  who  regards  it  as  his  great  hardship  to  be  educated  for  the  law. 
By  applying  your  parts  to  that  profession,  you  may  render  the  greatest 
benefits  to  individuals,  and  to  your  country,  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  your  studies.’ 


The  name  of  this  youthful  aspirant  for  literary  fame  was 
Edwin  Hill  Handley.  But  in  spite  of  the  not  altogether  un¬ 
favourable  prognostics  of  these  high  priests  of  the  Muses,  and 
of  the  originality  and  energy  of  his  own  character — known  to 
a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends — ill  health  and  adverse 
circumstances  terminated  at  an  early  period  a  life  which  seemed 
at  one  moment  likely  to  lead  to  distinction.  He  died  young, 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Perhaps  this  munificent  donation,  which  has,  we  believe,  been 
recently  paid  over  to  the  Society,  and  our  own  slight  accidental 
tribute  to  his  memory,  may  rescue  his  name  from  total  oblivion. 
But  of  those  who  enter  upon  life,  spurning  the  ordinary'  duties 
of  a  professional  career,  and  devoting  themselves  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  noble  scorn  of  gain  to  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
imagination  and  the  intellect,  how  many  fail  and  falter  by 
the  way  like  this  ‘inheritor  of  ixnfulfilled  renown,’  or  attain 
renown  like  Haydon  only  to  perish  bruised  and  maimed  at  the 
feet  of  their  idol ! 

We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  in  greater 
detail  Haydon’s  very  interesting  letters,  which  bring  before  us 
many  persons  of  note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Melbourne  down  to  Lamb  and  Wilkie.  But  there  is  one  class 
of  Haydon’s  friends  whom  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence — we 
mean  his  pupils,  who  became  his  brother-artists,  and  achieved 
success  in  art  far  beyond  his  own.  Nothing  enlisted  Haydon’s 
sympathy  more  surely  than  an  indication  of  early  talent.  He 
discovered  the  precocious  genius  of  Edwin  Landseer — gave  him 
his  own  anatomical  drawings  of  a  dissected  lioness  to  study — 
produced  his  drawings  at  Sir  George  Beaumont’s — and  helped 
him  to  sell  his  first  picture.  When  little  Lance  came  to  ask 
Haydon  on  what  terms  he  would  give  him  lessons,  the  artist 
replied,  ‘  Let  me  see  what  you  can  do ;  I  don’t  ask  the  length 
‘  of  my  pupils’  purses ;  if  you  can  draw  I  will  teach  you  for 
‘  nothing.’  Lance  became  a  favourite  pupil,  and  in  point 
of  colouring  an  excellent  painter  of  still  life.  Wilkie  was 
Haydon’s  contemporary,  and  they  remained  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other  through  life ;  though  nothing  could  be  more 
opposite  than  the  perfect  skill  with  which  Wilkie  realised  and 
reproduced  the  familiar  scenes  before  him,  and  the  imperfect 
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skill  with  which  Haydon  aimed  at  the  sublime,  the  imaginative, 
and  the  unreal.  Haydon’s  eyesight  was  so  impaired  that  he 
was  utterly  incapable  of  painting  a  small  picture,  composed  of 
true  and  delicate  harmonies  of  colour  and  expression.  Large 
composition  was  a  necessity  to  him,  and  we  question  whether 
his  eye  really  saw  his  Avork  as  others  see  it.  Of  all  Haydon’s 
pupils  none  did  him  greater  honour,  and  none  expressed  with 
greater  feeling  his  obligations  to  his  master,  than  Charles 
Eastlake.  He,  of  all  the  English  artists  of  our  time,  carried 
to  the  farthest  point  the  study  of  the  history  and  the  mystery 
of  his  art.  Other  painters  may  have  surpassed  him  in  vigour 
and  manual  skill,  but  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that 
marvellous  power  which  animates  the  marbles  of  Greece  with 
undying  life — which  breathes  in  exquisite  refinement  through 
the  earlier  school  of  Italy — and  Avhich  is  the  true  cradle  of  art, 
Eastlake  was  confessedly  supreme.  Haydon  had  set  him  on 
the  right  ti*ack;  and  Eastlake  used  to  admirable  advantage 
the  more  favourable  conditions  in  which  he  was  placed — his  own 
modest  and  sedate  temperament — his  long  residence  in  Italy — 
his  visit  to  Greece — his  vast  acquaintance  Avith  the  literature 
of  art.  To  Haydon  himself  none  of  these  things  Avere  vouch¬ 
safed  by  fortune.  Eastlake’s  sympathy  and  gratitude  never 
deserted  his  early  friend :  and  Ave  knoAv  not  Avhich  of  the  two 
sufiered  most  Avhen  Eastlake  had  to  announce  to  his  heroic 
old  instructor  that  the  cartoon  Avhich  Haydon  had  sent  in  to 
the  competition  at  Westminster  Hall  Avas  not  placed  for  a 
prize. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  annoyed  by  the  irritation  produced 
by  Ilaydon’s  Avritings,  once  urged  him  to  throAv  aside  the  pen 
and  stick  to  the  brush,  by  Avhich  he  might  paint  himself  into 
fame.  But,  though  the  advice  Avas  well  meant,  Ave  are  not  sure 
that  it  Avas  judicious.  There  Avere  fatal  and  insurmountable 
deficiencies  in  Ilaydon’s  painting,  and  an  artist  Avho  aspires  to 
the  highest  Avalk  in  art  must  either  succeed  grandly  or  not 
succeed  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  path.  The  real  merit  of 
Haydon’s  large  compositions  Avas  rather  overrated  than  under¬ 
rated  by  his  friends  and  companions.  They  knew  he  had 
noble  intentions,  and  they  gave  him  credit  for  them.  Litera¬ 
ture  is  a  less  jealous  mistress :  she  admits  of  a  thousand  degrees 
in  her  service.  Haydon  Avould  certainly  not  have  written  a 
Shakspearian  tragedy  or  a  book  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  but  as  a 
critic,  speaking  of  subjects  Avhich  he  knew,  Ave  think  he  might 
have  been  a  fair  rival  to  Hazlitt.  His  letters  prove  that  he 
Avrote  Avith  uncommon  spirit  and  perspicuity.  Some  of  his 
published  compositions,  especially  the  letter  in  Avhich  he 
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demolished  the  pedantry  of  Payne  Knight  and  vindicated 
beyond  all  controversy  the  unrivalled  majesty  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  were  mordant  and  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
No  pamphlet  of  Swift  was  more  effective  or  more  popular 
than  that  letter.  In  these  volumes  we  find  a  powerful  and 
well-argued  vindication  of  Christianity  against  the  scepticism 
of  John  Scott ;  and  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  feeling,  descriptive 
grace,  and  humour.  We  regret  that  it  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted.  His  Table-Talk,  too,  abounds  in  wit,  shrewd  obser¬ 
vation,  and  amusing  anecdote.  Our  conclusion  therefore  is 
that  Haydon  mistook  his  course  from  enthusiasm  for  an  art 
in  which  it  was  not  given  to  him  to  attain  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  and  that  if  he  had  done  less  with  his  brush  and 
more  with  his  pen,  he  might  perhaps  have  anticipated  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  critics  like  Mr.  Ruskin  have  since  rendered  to  the 
arts.  It  may  only  happen  once  or  twice  in  centuries  that  a 
man  is  gifted  with  the  extraordinary  power  of  creating  visible 
forms  which  touch  the  most  sublime  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  excite  love,  sympathy,  grief,  adoration.  But  the  humbler 
task  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  sound  principles  in  art,  and 
of  leading  men  to  know  and  feel  whatever  is  best  and  most 
beautiful,  is  no  unworthy  duty.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the 
art  itself,  a  correct  judgment,  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and  the 
power  of  language.  These  Haydon  possessed,  and  this  duty  he 
might  have  performed  with  profit  to  himself  and  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  society. 


Art.  III.  — A  History  of  England  principally  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Leotoll)  VON  Ranke.  6  vols. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  1875. 

^iiE  Gennans  are  ever  welcome  contributors  to  our  literature^ 
historical  and  political,  whether  they  come  in  their  more 
ambitious  mood  by  correcting  our  provincial  crudities  through 
some  purely  intellectual  process  analytic  or  synthetic,  or  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  humbler  but  more  valuable  science  of  microscopic 
examination  in  some  sequestered  corner.  A  book  is  doubly 
welcome  when  it  combines  in  due  proportion  the  national 
powers  of  minute  analysis  and  broad  induction.  Germany  has 
in  recent  times  been  prolific  in  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  British  Empire.  When  authors  in  the  same  path  follow 
quick  upon  each  other’s  heels,  it  is  a  natural  fatality  in  the 
conduct  of  periodical  literature  that  the  latest  arrival  may  receive 
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the  immediate  notice  that  can  be  given  but  to  a  few.  But  here 
comes  one  whose  transcendent  merits  demand  priority  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  attention.  In  order  to  take  the  measure  of  these 
merits  it  may  be  well  to  recall,  if  only  in  a  transient  glance, 
the  shape  and  colour  that  the  progress  of  our  Constitution  has 
taken  heretofore  in  the  literature  of  our  continental  neighbours. 
Our  stormy  history  of  perils  and  disasters  used  to  be  told  as  a 
warning,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  serene  repose  afforded  to 
them  by  the  paternal  government  of  a  Louis  le  Grand  or  a  Fried¬ 
rich  der  Grosse  might  be  conscious  of  their  blessings  and  re¬ 
main  unperplexed  by  fear  of  change.  From  the  ‘  Histoire  des 
‘Revolutions  d’Angleterre  ’  of  Father  Orleans,  downwards, 
the  English  people  Avere  ever  held  up  as  examples  of  turbu¬ 
lence,  fickleness,  and  hostility  to  their  own  constitution  and 
laAvs.  The  calamities  consequent  on  these  political  iniquities 
Avere  favourite  warnings,  especially  addressed  to  the  French, 
until  the  day  Avhen  their  OAvn  revolutionary  tempest  obliterated 
such  puny  recollections.  We  esteem  ourselves  as  a  people  lov¬ 
ing  order  and  rendering  a  Avilling  obedience  to  the  laws ;  but  the 
typical  Englishman  of  historical  literature,  French  or  German, 
Avas  ever  a  turbulent,  restless  being  breaking  through  all  rules 
and  restraints ;  and  when  the  being  thus  created  Avas  made 
reconcilable  Avith  the  existence  of  so  much  rule  and  order  as 
were  necessary  for  keeping  a  State  from  falling  to  pieces,  the 
author  seemed  to  have  no  other  remedy  at  hand  save  the  creat¬ 
ing  out  of  his  OAvn  imagination  an  apparatus  of  correction  still 
more  harsh  and  cruel  than  the  machinery  of  the  despotism 
under  Avhich  he  lived.  A  feAV  thinking  men  like  Montesquieu 
and  Delolme  tried  to  do  us  justice,  but  theirs  Avas  the  still 
small  voice  of  philosophy  lifted  against  inveterate  prejudice. 

As  yet,  and  for  all  that  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  other 
European  nations  have  taught  them,  the  progress  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  especially  the  portion  of  its  history  that  is 
counted  as  revolutionary,  is  so  little  knoAvn  that  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  greatness  of  the  service  done  to  the  Avorld  by  a 
book  like  the  present,  revealing  in  distinct  sequence  the  history 
and  causes  of  our  political  peace  and  power.  The  service  is  in  so 
far  valuable  that  it  does  us  justice  before  the  Avorld ;  but  it  aaIU 
be  infinitely  more  valuable  to  that  outer  world  itself,  in  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  by  thirst  of  change,  not  by  encouraging  and 
following  conceited  schemers  Avho  profess  a  capacity  to  take 
society  to  pieces  and  restore  it  reneAved  and  strengthened,  that 
we  OAve  our  happy  quietness  Avhen  surrounded  by  revolutions ; 
but  it  is  to  the  fact  that  all  our  great  popular  battles  have 
been  fought  for  the  preservation  in  efficient  Avorking  order  of 
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old  revered  constitutional  precedents.  It  will  be  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  Europe  when  her  revolutionary  spirits  shall  no 
longer  have  to  plead  the  strength  and  blessed  repose  of  our 
political  condition  as  the  fruit  of  the  school  of  political  opinions 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  service  of  rendering  justice  to  the  history  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  is  not  the  less  meritorious  that  it  has  been  strangely 
neglected  or  mismanaged  among  ourselves,  especially  in  the 
portion  of  historical  literature  that  deals  with  the  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Clarendon  left  behind 
him  his  story  told  with  a  grand  and  touching  eloquence ;  it 
was  the  story  of  a  suffering  martyr — a  man  of  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  and  blameless  life,  told  by  the  affectionate  servant  who 
lamented  his  misfortunes,  and  had  thrown  his  own  lot  into  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  his  patron’s  descendants.  Without  much 
distortion  or  any  stain  of  malignity,  he  made  his  hero  appear 
the  victim  of  restless  fanatics  and  intriguers,  ever  as  they  gained 
concession  after  concession  pressing  on  for  more  and  more. 
Partial  as  it  was  when  its  author  dropped  the  pen,  it  was  re¬ 
touched  thirty  years  afterwards  with  an  eye  to  its  influence  on 
the  politics  of  the  day  of  publication,  yet  with  an  assurance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  published  it,  that  it  went  forth  un¬ 
altered.  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  incidents  that  co¬ 
operated  in  spreading  abroad  the  delusion,  flume’s  history 
of  the  period  is  just  Clarendon’s  lightened  of  some  words  of 
antiquated  and  turgid  eloquence.  Thus  ■were  all  the  great 
chancellor’s  efforts  in  his  master’s  vindication  revived  and  sent 
forth  afresh  into  the  world.  They  were  the  soul  and  substance 
of  the  history  that  was  read  everywhere,  from  the  library  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  re-echoed  in  every  European  tongue.  For 
those  who  choose  to  be  set  right  we  have  the  valuable  cri¬ 
ticisms  of  Brodie,  Hallam,  Forster,  and  many  others ;  but  a 
natural  touch  of  indolence  in  mankind  leaves  a  plausible  story 
well  told  long  in  the  supremacy  it  has  once  gained.  Carlyle, 
to  be  sure,  lifted  up  a  testimony  louder  and  stronger,  but  it  is 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His  school  of 
sceptical  fanaticism  and  hero-worship  stands  apart  like  some 
exclusive  sect  of  hyper-Brownists  or  old-light  anti-burgers, 
anathematising  not  only  Antichrist,  but  all  who  had  gone 
before  them  in  the  same  denunciatory  process  with  a  less  cer¬ 
tain  sound. 

No  doubt  the  great  civil  war,  however  truly  and  impartially 
told,  cannot  but  make  a  sad  and  humiliating  history,  darkened 
by  many  catastrophes  not  wholly  undeserved  by  those  whom 
they  overtook.  There  was  the  strange  brood  of  uncouth 
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fanaticisms  arising  one  after  another  when  Puritanism  in  Eng¬ 
land  shook  hands  with  Huguenotism  in  Scotland.  There  was 
the  long  calamitous  war,  not  to  be  closed  until  all  other  men 
came  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  man  who  could  bring  the  best- 
drilled  fighters  and  the  largest  trains  of  artillery  into  the  field. 
There  were  the  illustrious  victims  whose  deaths  are  not  to  be 
vindicated  on  any  principle  of  justice  or  policy,  Avhile  yet  fate 
had  made  the  existence  of  their  lives  antagonistic  to  the  safety 
of  those  who  wielded  the  power  of  the  day.  And  not  least 
among  these  calamities  was  the  reactionary  Restoration,  with  its 
ribaldries  and  cruelties,  bringing  the  crew  of  Momus  in  one 
hand  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  other. 

But  when  we  have  all  these  things  told  with  ever  so  much 
denunciatory  eloquence,  we  have  still  the  great  question — who 
began  ?  While  the  quarrel  was  yet  merely  in  words  or  in  acts 
of  peaceful  policy,  which  party  was  right  and  which  wrong 
according  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  day  ?  Clarendon,  or 
his  editors  for  him,  decided  this  question  in  a  title-page,  ‘  The 
‘  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars.’  When  the  affairs 
of  1715  and  1745  intervened,  it  became  the  habit  to  speak  of 
the  earlier  Civil  War  as  the  ‘  Great  Rebellion.’  But  the  close 
scientific  inquiries  of  recent  times  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Remonstrance  party  was  standing  by  old  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  Court  party  was  invading  them.  The  term 
‘  Conservative  ’  applies  with  much  fitter  truth  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Long  Parliament  than  to  those  who  in  our  own  day 
adopted  it  as  preferable  in  sound  and  in  association  to  the  old 
epithet  ‘  Tory.’  The  period  was  fruitful  in  a  peculiar  class  of 
great  scholars — men  who  abandoned  the  idle  disputations 
about  autocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and 
customs  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  The 
result  was  the  growth  of  the  most  illustrious  school  of  political 
archsEologists  that  has  ever  arisen.  Chief  among  them  were 
Selden,  Cotton,  Prynne,  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden,  Whitelocke, 
and  Glanvil.  In  the  coming  contest  the  men  who  had  stored 
their  memories  with  constitutional  precedents  were,  like  the 
commanders  of  fortified  places,  important  alike  as  a  stay  and 
defence  to  their  own  party,  and  a  serviceable  acquisition  to  the 
enemy  if  they  could  be  tempted  to  desert.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  his  day  the  strongest  of  all  who  could  wield  the  weapons  of 
precedent,  was  deemed  to  be  tainted  by  subserviency  to  the 
Court  and  unwilling  to  bear  true  testimony  to  the  rights  of 
Englishmen ;  but  he  passed  away  full  of  years  and  honours  ere 
the  contest  thickened.  Of  another  man,  William  Noy,  who 
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fave  the  first  hints  of  the  latent  prerogative  of  ship  money, 
lallam  says : — 

‘  Shaking  off  the  dust  of  ages  from  parchments  in  the  Tower,  this 
man  of  venal  diligence  and  prostituted  learning  discovered  that  the 
seaports  and  even  maritime  counties  had  in  early  times  been  some¬ 
times  called  upon  to  furnish  ships  for  the  public  rervice ;  nay,  there 
were  instances  of  a  similar  demand  upon  some  inland  places.  Noy 
himself  died  almost  immediately  aftenvards.  Notwithstanding  his 
apostasy  from  the  public  cause,  it  is  just  to  remark  that  we  have  no 
right  to  impute  to  him  the  more  extensive  and  more  unprecedented 
scheme  of  ship  money  as  a  general  tax,  which  was  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.’* 

Such  are  the  instances  of  casual  defection  from  the  impulse 
prompting  the  great  masters  of  precedent  and  common  law  with 
loyal  unanimity  to  emj)loy  their  jwwers  in  protecting  the  com¬ 
mon  weal  through  coming  dangers. 

This  feature  is  all  the  more  distinctly  English,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  men  endowed  with  such  learning  as  the  scanty 
precedents  of  the  country  afforded,  Avere  so  subservient  to  the 
State  as  to  haA'e  been  justly  accused  of  servility  to  the  Crown, 
shown  even  in  the  flagrant  act  of  tampering  with  the  records 
of  Parliament.  But  the  offence  was  of  a  far  lighter  character 
than  it  Avould  have  been  in  England.  It  might  have  been 
pleaded,  indeed,  that  it  Avas  in  favour  of  presenting  the  Crown 
with  a  small,  and  but  a  small,  portion  of  that  Prerogative  so 
necessary  in  the  use  of  monarchical  poAvers,  that  ev’en  the  par¬ 
liamentary  party  in  England  acknowledged  its  existence  when 
desiring  detrimentally  to  limit  its  range.  In  Scotland  both  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  and  the  means  of  resisting  them  differed 
from  anything  knoAvn  in  England.  Before  the  union  of  the 
croAvns  the  governing  strength  of  the  country  lay  in  the  three 
Estates,  and  the  sovereign  co-operated,  cordially  in  general 
and  ever  Avithout  absolute  objection,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Estates.  There  Avere  no  great  quarrels  betAveen  the  monarchy 
and  the  representative  power,  and  they  had  not  draAvn  them¬ 
selves  apart  under  the  war-cries  of  Prerogative  on  the  one  side 
and  Privilege  on  the  other. 

These  counter-cries  in  England  Avere  indeed  a  relic  of  the 
contest  between  Norman  king  and  Saxon  people.  The  com¬ 
munity,  ever  liable  to  invasion,  had  to  strengthen  themselves 
behind  distinct  and  separate  barriers,  under  such  casual  names 
as  ‘  privilege,’  ‘  precedent,’  ‘  franchise,’  and  ‘  liberty.’  On  the 
other  side  the  sovereign  armed  himself  Avith  prerogatives  gained 
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from  time  to  time  in  hard  contest,  and  when  so  gained 
obstinately  maintained.  The  prerogatives  were  certain  items 
of  purely  despotic  power,  and  it  is  among  the  indications  of  a 
healthy  influence  pervading  all  public  action  in  England  that 
they  gradually  became  available  as  facilities  not  only  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  machinery  of  governmeut,  but  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large  and  protecting 
individual  liberty.  A  fair  instance  of  such  a  prerogative  may 
be  cited  in  the  ‘  writ  of  extent  ’  long  used  for  securing  pay¬ 
ment  of  crown  debts  out  of  the  funds  or  estate  of  the  crown 
debtor,  and  sweeping  away  by  the  prerogative  action  of  the 
royal  exchequer  all  that  is  necessary  to  pay  the  royal  debt, 
though  nothing  should  be  left  for  the  private  creditors  of  the 
defaulter.  It  began,  no  doubt,  in  rapacity,  and  its  rapid 
machinery  was  often  employed  to  sweep  away  the  property  of 
the  subject  before  the  question  whether  he  was  the  king’s 
debtor  could  be  justly  tried.  But  it  came  in  the  end  to  be  a 
just  and  equitably  worked  protection  to  the  revenue — which  is 
the  common  property  of  the  community  at  large — from  possible 
loss  through  powerful  combinations  to  thwart  the  operation  of 
the  law.  When  the  Union  of  1707  was  completed,  and  the 
united  government  began  to  act,  it  was  discovered  by  English 
statesmen,  to  their  amazement  and  terror,  that  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  prerogative  existed  in  Scotland.  The  sovereign 
had  to  go  into  the  courts  of  law,  like  any  private  citizen,  to 
recover  the  debt  due  to  him ;  and  to  save  the  confusions  and 
vexations  of  such  a  system  the  revenue  was  farmed.  It  w^as 
intolerable  that  Scotland  should  be  not  only  a  nest  of  flnancial 
jobbery  for  itself,  but  that  it  should  be  a  refuge  for  English¬ 
men  in  difficulties  with  the  revenue  authorities.  Hurriedly 
and  clumsily  the  English  exchequer  system  was  extended  to 
Scotland.  This  roused  in  the  Scots  an  apprehension  of  further 
invasions,  but  in  the  end  all  worked  on  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  government  and  of  the  individual  subject. 

The  vital  question  in  the  great  contests  was  not  the  existence 
of  the  prerogatives  but  their  limits.  They  were  acknowledged 
as  the  gains  made  by  the  Crown  in  a  long  contest,  but  the  par¬ 
liamentary  party  stuck  to  the  principle  that  nothing  was  to  be 
counted  a  prerogative  that  had  not  been  fully  reserved  to  the 
Crown  and  established  in  permanency  by  precedent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  and  his  advisers  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
holding  that  Prerogative  was  a  general  power  or  authority 
in  the  Crown,  the  precedents  only  showing  how  it  acted  in 
particular  cases,  but  not  limiting  its  action  to  such  cases. 
With  the  keen  instinct  of  a  true  practical  historian  Von 
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Ranke  finds  this  distinction  emphatically  ruling  the  dispute 
from  its  commencement.  He  has  brought  us  to  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  the  question  whether  the  power  of  arrest,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts  of  law,  claimed  by  the  Crown  but 
only  to  be  used  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  should  be 
conceded.  ‘  The  right  of  arresting  persons  dangerous  and 
‘  troublesome  to  the  government  was  just  then  exercised  in 

*  France  to  the  widest  extent ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  could  not 
‘  have  maintained  himself  but  for  his  quick  and  energetic  use 

*  of  it.  In  all  other  states,  as  well  republican  as  monarchical, 

‘  it  was  a  weapon  with  which  the  government  thought  that  it 
‘  could  not  dispense.  Was  it  to  be  dropped  in  England 
‘  alone  ?  ’  Such  were  the  arguments  ‘  to  the  effect  that  the 
‘  sovereign  power  with  which  the  king  was  intrusted  should 
‘  remain  in  his  hands  undiminished  for  the  protection  of  his 
‘  people.  The  Lower  House,  however,  would  not  accept  any 
‘  such  condition  ;  for  the  provisions  of  the  petition  would  thus 
‘  be  rendered  useless.  They  foresaw  that  what  those  pro- 
‘  visions  forbade  would  pass  as  lawful  in  virtue  of  the  plenitude 
‘  of  the  sovereign  power.  Yet  the  expression  “  sovereign 
‘  “  power  ”  was  unknown  in  the  English  Parliament ;  that 
‘  body  was  familiar  only  with  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
‘  which  at  the  same  time  was  embodied  in  the  laws  ’  (i.  372). 

In  justice  to  our  author,  however,  it  is  now  time  that  we 
should  let  him  speak  for  himself  more  fully.  The  opening  of 
the  great  contest  is  thus  announced : — 

‘  Among  the  politicians  of  the  time  there  was  a  school  of  learned  men, 
who  had  studied  the  old  constitution  of  the  country,  and  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  its  restoration.  They  were  seriously  bent  on  estab¬ 
lishing  an  equilibrium  between  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  rights  of 
Parliament.  Among  them  were  found  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden,  and 
John  Glanvil ;  but  Kobert  Cotton  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  them  all,  a  man  who  had  studied  most  deeply,  and  who 
combined  with  his  studies  an  insight  into  the  present  that  was  unclouded 
by  passion.  To  Cotton  we  owe  a  report  presented  by  him  to  the  Privy 
Council,  in  which  he  explains  that  the  government  should  proceed  on 
the  old  royal  road  of  collecting  taxes  by  grant  of  Parliament  and  indeed 
should  adopt  no  other  method ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  expresses  the 
conviction  that  Parliament  would  be  satisfied,  if  its  most  pressing 
anxieties  were  dissipated. 

‘  On  March  22,  five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  Lower  House  were  opened  by  the  remark  from  the 
Speaker,  that  they  must  indeed  grant  subsidies  to  the  King ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  maintain  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  coimtry. 
Francis  Seymonr,  who  had  now  again  been  returned  to  Parliament,  at 
once  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.  While  he  acknowledged  that 
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everjone  must  make  sacrifices  for  king  and  country,  he  showed  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  to  cling  to  their  ancestral  laws. 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  these  laws  had  been  transgressed,  their  liberties 
infringed,  their  own  selves  personally  illtreated,  and  their  property, 
with  which  they  might  have  supported  the  King,  exhausted.  He  pro¬ 
posed  therefore  to  secure  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties  transmitted  from 
their  ancestors  by  means  of  a  petition  to  the  King. 

‘  Whatever  be  the  tone  of  opposition  which  this  language  betrays,  it 
fell  far  short  of  that  adopted  in  the  former  Parliament.  Men  had  come 
to  an  opinion  that  certainly  no  money  should  be  granted  unless  securi¬ 
ties  could  be  obtained  for  their  ancient  liberties ;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  the  King  should  not  be  induced  to  grasp  directly  at  absolute  power, 
for  that  this  would  lead  at  once  to  a  rebellion  of  uncertain  issue.  Men 
were  resolved  to  avoid  questions  which  could  rouse  old  passions.  This 
time  it  was  not  insisted  that  the  penal  law's  against  the  Catholics  should 
be  made  more  severe  :  Parliament  w'aived  its  claim  to  alter  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  appoint  treasurers  to  manage  the  money 
granted  to  the  King :  it  showed  deference  for  the  King,  and  said  nothing 
of  the  Duke.  But  a  commission  was  appointed  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  rights  W'hich  subjects  ought  to  have  over  their  persons  and 
property.  Already  on  April  3  resolutions  were  proposed  to  the  House, 
by  which  it  was  intended  that  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  grievances 
which  had  lately  arisen  should  be  made  for  ever  impossible,  such  as  the 
collection  of  taxes  that  had  not  been  granted,  and  restraints  imposed  on 
personal  liberty  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  pay. 

‘  The  principal  grievance  arose  from  the  conduct  of  the  King,  who  in 
his  embarrassments  had  imposed  a  forced  loan  at  the  rate  fixed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  subsidies,  and  had  sent  commissioners  into  the 
counties  in  order  to  exact  payment,  just  as  if  he  had  been  armed  with 
the  authority  of  Parliament  for  this  object.  Many  had  submitted :  but 
not  a  few  others  high  and  low  had  refused  to  pay,  not  from  want  of 
means  but  on  principle.  The  King  had  thought  this  behaviour  a  proof 
of  personal  disaffection,  and  had  had  no  hesitation  in  arresting  those  who 
refused  :  he  had  even  taken  steps  to  assert  his  right  to  do  so  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  Much  notice  was  attracted  at  that  time  by  a  sermon 
prejiched  by  one  Sibthorp,  in  which  plenary  legislative  authority  was 
ascribed  to  the  King,  and  unconditional  obedience  was  demanded  for 
all  his  orders  if  they  did  not  contradict  the  divine  commands.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Abbot  had  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the  printing  of  this 
sermon,  which  he  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  constitution  :  eighteen 
times  in  succession  an  intimate  friend  of  the  King  went  to  him  to  urge 
him  to  give  leave.  As  the  Archbishop  refused  to  comply,  he  received 
orders  to  leave  London,  and  was  struck  out  of  the  High  Commission  : 
the  sermon  had  been  printed  with  the  permission  of  another  bishop. 
So  earnestly  bent  was  the  King  at  that  time  on  pressing  his  claim 
to  override  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  grant  in  moments  of 
emergency. 

‘  He  had  now  however  retreated  from  this  position.  Abbot  had 
obtained  permission  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  so  had 
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Lord  Bristol.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  declara¬ 
tion  in  Parliament,  a  project  was  now  decided  on  for  securinir  the  legal 
position  of  the  subject,  especially  the  rights  of  property  and  personal 
freedom,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  previous  proceedings,  the 
King  expressed  his  agreement  loudly,  explicitly,  and  repeatedly ;  in 
general  terms  he  gave  up  his  claim  ever  to  proceed  again  to  a  forced 
loan.  No  <'ne  was  ever  to  be  arrested  again  because  he  would  not  lend 
money  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  where  arrest  was  necessary  the  customary 
forms  were  to  be  observed. 

‘  At  this  point  however  another  question  arose  touching  the  very 
essence  of  the  supreme  power.  The  Lower  House  was  not  yet  content 
that  an  abu.se  like  that  which  had  occurred  should  be  merely  removed : 
it  wished  to  destroy  it  at  the  root.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  King  that  he  would  never  in  any  case  punish  by  arrest, 
unless  he  was  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  its  necessity.  They  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  this  discretionary  power  itself,  of  which  his  ministers 
could  avail  themselves  at  pleasure.  Parliament  demanded  that  hence¬ 
forth  no  one  should  be  aiTested  without  assignment  of  the  reason  and 
observance  of  the  forms  of  law.’ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  conditions  of  the  situation 
rendered  with  fuller  fairness  and  technical  knowdedge  by  any 
English  author,  and  yet  there  is  a  tone  in  the  commencing  words 
at  variance  with  the  English  historical  spirit.  A  sort  of  philo¬ 
sophical  policy  is  attributed  to  the  masters  of  constitutional 
precedent ;  they  were  ‘  seriously  bent  on  establishing  an  equi- 
‘  librium.’  With  us  it  would  be  simply  said  that  they  were 
standing  on  their  rights,  and  we  would  no  more  attribute  to 
them  any  speculative  philosophy  of  the  balance  of  powers,  than 
we  Avould  hold  that  the  creditor  who  pursues  for  recovery  of 
his  debt  is  actuated  by  abstract  principles  connected  with  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  human  rights  and  duties.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  us  and  the  German  historical  school  is  but 
slightly  foreshadowed  in  this  passage,  but  we  shall  find  that  it 
penetrates  deeply  into  certain  peculiarities  of  German  thought 
assisted  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  political  world  thoroughly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ours. 

In  the  first  place,  the  German  likes  to  accorint  for  every¬ 
thing — he  must  find  the  causes  of  all  events — he  has  a  reluc-  I 

tance  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  ‘  lost  is  lost.’  Our  own  his-  I 

torians  of  our  grandfathers’  age  were  given  to  the  practice  of  i 
accounting  in  a  general  way  for  everything  on  certain  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  hence  of  accompanying  their  narrative  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  reflections  drawn  out  of  what  was  called  the  philosophy 
of  History.  The  practice  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  among 
the  reasons  for  the  abandonment  two  may  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  performances  of  our  neighbours.  In  the  first 
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place,  the  subtlety  and  profundity  of  German  causation  made 
our  own  seem  so  shallow  and  puerile  that  we  became  ashamed 
of  it.  In  the  second  place,  when  the  grandeur  and  depth  of  the 
German  achievements  in  accounting  for  the  obviously  fabulous 
and  supernatural  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  fonndation  of  their 
practice,  it  was  found  to  be  fallacions.  All  Niebuhr’s  vast 
learning  and  subtle  genius  could  not  save  the  wondrous  fabric 
substituted  by  him  for  the  early  fabulous  Homan  history  from 
discredit.  It  seemed  to  accomplish  that  rhetorical  formula 
which  carries  the  possible  but  improbable  into  the  impossible 
and  absurd. 

It  is  coming  to  a  more  simple  and  reasonable  employment 
of  the  propensity  for  following  causes  into  their  effects,  if  we 
look  in  the  meantime  to  the  German  practice  of  tracing  his¬ 
torical  developments  through  the  policy  of  a  succession  of  able 
monarchs  or  statesmen,  while  in  this  country  we  seek  them 
in  the  operations  of  [)olitical  forces  which  statecraft  may  in  some 
measnre  guide,  but  which  it  can  neither  create  nor  subdue. 
To  one  who  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  life  of  the  German 
institutions  has  also  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  inner 
intricacies  of  the  political  career  of  every  continental  state, 
there  is  a  natural  attraction  in  tracing  a  perfect  and  consistent 
political  growth — as  when  a  Margravate  or  petty  Dukedom, 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  able  chiefs  passes  on  to  an 
Electorate  and  then  to  a  Kingdom,  ever  aggrandising  its  bounds 
until  it  becomes  one  of  ‘  the  great  Powers  ’  which  dispose  of 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Such  had  been  the  career  of  the 
old  dukedom  of  Brandenburg  until  Herr  Von  Hanke’s  pro¬ 
longed  life  enabled  him  to  see  another  step  towards  bestriding 
the  world  when  his  sovereign  became  Caesar,  and  his  distant 
northern  city  the  centre  of  the  old  Homan  Empire. 

Our  political  career  has  been  widely  different.  Acquisition 
of  territory,  whether  by  war  or  succession,  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  agencies  in  strengthening  monarchical  rule.  We  have 
no  experience  of  such  an  agency  in  this  country.  It  is  true 
that  when  other  European  Powers  have  reared  colonies  we  have 
taken  possession  of  tliem  as  the  only  Power  able  to  hold  and 
govern  distant  dependencies.  But  in  the  shape  of  enlargement 
of  frontier,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bourbons,  Haj)sburgs, 
and  Hohenzollerns,  the  latest  acquisition  of  territory  made  by 
the  English  Crown  was  in  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward 
the  First.  For  some  time  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  Scot¬ 
land  seemed  to  be  drifting  towards  absorption  into  England, 
bnt  such  a  fate  was  averted  by  the  two  countries  entering  into 
a  contract  on  terms  acceptable  to  each,  like  two  merchants 
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bringing  their  separate  capitals  and  caj)acities  into  partner¬ 
ship;  and,  by  the  way,  this  union  of  1707,  very  well  told  by 
Von  Ranke,  has  been  separately  exj)lained  and  commented  on 
by  another  German  historian,  Herr  Reinhold  Pauli,  as  a  poli¬ 
tical  })henomenou  standing  alone  and  apart  among  territorial 
combinations. 

But  if  ours  is  not  in  its  nature  an  aggrandising  sovereignty, 
what  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire  ?  There  is  no  stronger  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  that  our  destinies  have  been  cast  by  political 
forces  beyond  the  control  of  our  rulers,  instead  of  being  the 
fruit  of  their  policy,  than  this.  True,  the  rise  of  the  Indian 
empire  was  assisted  by  great  organisers  and  administrators  from 
Clive  to  Lawrence  ;  but  so  far  was  that  einpii-e  fi-om  being  a 
deliberate  creation  of  the  British  sovereignty,  that  its  founders 
had  to  be  content  with  the  indifference,  when  they  did  not  incur 
the  active  hostility,  of  the  home  government.  The  Indian 
empire  arose  out  of  the  same  political  forces  that  peopled 
Britain  with  the  Saxon  race  and  has  sent  a  surplus  of  the 
same  active  family  across  the  Atlantic.  The  energetic  spirit 
of  commercial  enterprise  found  a  field  on  the  shores  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  The  property  and  trading  rights  secured  to  the 
dealers  had  to  be  protected  by  factories  and  forts.  The  dealers 
were  able  to  do  this  for  themselves  if  let  alone,  and  it  was 
the  original  policy  to  let  them  do  it.  But  then  it  was  seen 
that  independent  armed  communities  of  British  subjects  were 
rapidly  rising,  and  would,  if  not  governed  from  the  centre  of 
British  power,  become  bands  of  robbers  by  land  and  sea,  dan¬ 
gerous  to  all  who  followed  commerce  in  the  East ;  and  so  the 
distant  empire  grew  until  by  the  mere  force  of  conditions  it 
became  a  part  of  the  territory  reigned  over  by  Queen  Victoria. 

The  current  of  English  history  does  not  affoi'd  satisfactory 
materials  for  those  who  love  to  develop  a  policy  in  every  ruler. 
Success  is  an  element  almost  necessary  for  giving  life  and  in¬ 
terest  to  the  picture.  AVhere  two  monarchs  are  contending 
with  each  other,  there  is  generally  one  of  them  successful.  But 
when  the  policy  to  be  followed  up  has  been  vainly  struggling 
against  uncontrollable  popular  forces,  the  task  of  following  it  is 
discouraging,  although  the  gods  were  said  to  admire  a  brave 
man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate.  As  the  greater  part 
of  our  author’s  work  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
has  to  deal  with  one  unsuccessful  policy  after  another  until  he 
reaches  the  satisfactory  point  where  he  may  rest  in  admiration 
on  the  successful  policy  of  William  the  Third.  And  yet  even 
here  there  is  a  striking  confonnity  with  the  truth  that  it  is  in  un¬ 
controllable  political  forces,  and  not  in  the  wise  policy  of  rulers. 
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that  our  history  must  be  seen.  The  reign  of  the  King  with  a 
successful  policy  was  the  creation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  political  forces  that  ever  came  into  creation.  The 
policy  of  the  man  who  should  have  ruled — if  the  term  policy  can 
be  fairly  applied  to  the  fatalism  of  the  poor  fanatic — was  broken 
by  an  irresistible  force.  The  position  and  abilities  of  King 
William  marked  him  as  the  person  best  fitted  to  command  and 
direct  the  triumphant  political  force.  It  was  thus,  not  that  as 
a  legitimate  king  he  bent  a  nation  to  his  policy,  but  as  a  person 
endowed  with  the  policy  desired  by  the  nation  he  was  selected 
to  give  effect — and  he  did  give  effect — to  it. 

The  career  of  Cromwell  is  an  uncomfortable  phenomenon, 
breaking  in  upon  the  calm  routine  of  policies  like  the  irfuptive 
volcanic  rocks  through  the  classified  sedimentary  strata  of  the 
geologists.  There  are,  perhajis,  few  workers  in  this  period  of 
British  history  who  have  not  felt  that  their  task  would  have 
been  easier  and  pleasanter  had  the  episode  of  Cromwell’s  career 
not  belonged  to  it.  A  deep  and  successful  policy  is  the  easiest 
solution.  From  the  beginning  the  member  for  Huntingdon 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  supreme  ruler  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  each  successive  political  revolution  from  the  Scots 
Covenant  of  1638  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protectorate 
was  a  subtle  and  successful  tactic  for  bringing  the  event  to 
pass.  The  reader  may  have  an  unpleasant  presentiment  that 
our  author  is  to  follow  this  easy  precedent  when  he  comes  to 
the  seizure  of  the  king  by  Comet  Joyce,  and  finds  it  main¬ 
tained  to  have  been  a  device  of  Cromwell’s,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Cromwell  knew  aught  about  it.  No  doubt  if 
Cromwell  saw  the  successive  political  achievements  that  had  to 
be  accomplished  to  open  for  him  the  way  to  supreme  command, 
as  he  would  see  the  tactics  necessary  for  fighting  a  given  army 
of  certain  ascertained  elements  on  known  ground,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  seizure  of  the  king  at  the  juncture  when  he 
was  seized,  was  of  course  a  necessary  step  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  ob  ject ;  but  to  argue  on  the  infallibility  of  such  fore¬ 
sight  and  make  it  supply  the  place  of  palpable  evidence,  is 
more  like  an  operation  of  religious  faith  than  the  satisfactory 
establishment  of  a  historical  fact.  Let  us  be  content,  then, 
with  holding  the  seizure  as  a  bold  eccentricity  of  Cornet  Joyce 
until  we  have  information  to  the  contrary. 

But  except  in  this  one  instance  we  find  no  propensity  to 
make  Cromwell  the  master  and  creator  of  the  forces  in  which 
he  acted.  The  author  is  content  to  count  him  a  man  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  sagacity  for  seizing  the  opportunities  that 
forces  beyond  his  own  or  any  other  individual  man’s  control 
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threw  in  his  way.  The  result  is  to  find  for  his  historical  posi¬ 
tion  a  definition  that  may  be  extracted  out  of  certain  hazy 
utterances  of  his  own — that  the  realm  was  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion — a  policeman  was  wanted  to  restore  order — he  thought 
himself  capable  of  doing  great  service  in  that  capacity,  and  his 
services  being  accepted  he  filled  the  office. 

To  find  the  author  at  home,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
full  strength  presenting  to  us  a  great  politic  monarch,  let  us  go 
back  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Our  insular  notions  of  her  character 
and  achievements,  without  any  loss — perhaps  with  an  enhance¬ 
ment  of — their  j)icturesqueness,  have  in  recent  times  been 
stripped  of  much  that  went  to  constitute  ideal  perfection. 
She  had  much  natural  aptitude  for  all  intellectual  acquisitions, 
and  her  industry  aided  by  abundant  tuition  of  the  highest 
order  stored  her  mind  with  nearly  all  the  knowledge  and  fully 
all  the  accomplishments  available  in  her  day.  She  had  no 
doubt  great  power  of  character,  but  it  showed  itself  less  in  a 
sage  and  firm  command  over  her  servants  than  in  a  violent 
excess  of  the  propensities  that  in  other  women  are  called  the 
weaknesses  of  her  sex — fickleness,  waywardness — the  action 
and  counter-action  of  vehement  loves,  hates,  and  jealousies. 
Her  vanity  was  in  the  same  vast  proportion  as  her  other  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  she  loved  to  think  that  men  were  smitten  with  a 
dazzled  awe  at  the  splendid  beauty  and  majesty  of  her  aspect, 
like  those  who  gaze  indiscreetly  on  the  sun  at  noon. 

The  cause  of  the  great  success  of  her  rule  is  easily  visible  in 
one  of  the  great  political  forces  that  have  from  time  to  time 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  conditions  of  her  birth, 
training,  and  character  swung  the  power  of  the  crown  round 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  already  written  in  the 
book  of  fate  that  this  cause  w'as  to  triumph.  England  could 
not  have  long  endured  to  be  governed  from  the  Vatican  and 
Spain  in  the  name  of  Mary  Tudor.  That  would  not  have 
lasted  so  long  as  it  did  but  for  the  prospect  of  speedy  relief. 
But  a  triumph  achieved  by  force  and  bloodshed  would  have 
left  a  very  different  history  from  that  of  the  successful  and 
popular  queen.  That  England  was  governed  by  a  Protestant 
monarch  turned  the  balance  in  Scotland,  and  in  turning  it 
drew  away  to  the  aid  and  protection  of  England  that  people, 
kindred  in  race  and  alike  in  character,  who  had  been  the 
allies  of  the  national  enemies  of  England,  and  the  active 
agents  of  their  enmity  for  centuries. 

As  to  her  absolutely  administrative  powers,  they  had  the  one 
transcendent  merit  that  she  would  not  push  her  j)resumptuous 
selfwill  to  the  extremities  which  the  able  group  of  experienced 
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statesmen  surrounding  her  throne  besought  her  to  forbear; 
:and  if  there  was  anything  savouring  of  feminine  timidity  in 
this,  it  was  a  source  of  political  strength  sadly  deficient  in  the 
•character  of  her  father.  It  was  her  humour  to  fancy  herself 
an  absolute  sovereign,  reigning  by  divine  right  and  respon¬ 
sible  to  God  alone,  so  that  her  concessions  to  the  prayers  of 
her  cautious  ministers  were  not  to  be  deemed  acts  of  pru¬ 
dence — for  transcendent  |)Ower  like  hers  required  no  prudence 
or  worldly  calculation  in  its  guidance — but  they  were  acts  of 
gracious  concession  to  the  importunities  of  her  counsellors, 
granted  out  of  her  princely  nature,  prompting  her  to  strew 
beneficence  around  her.  There  was  a  misgiving  withal  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  do  something  liable  to  disperse  her  dream 
of  absoluteness,  and  this  consideration  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  root  of  her  aversion  to  go  to  the  country  for  money.  What 
if  it  were  refused,  or  a  word  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  or 
caution  in  giving  it  ?  It  was  more  to  her  taste,  too,  to  ride  at 
the  head  of  her  troops  at  Tilbury  than  to  wrangle  with 
burghers  and  knights  of  the  shire  about  monopolies  and  im¬ 
posts.  Something  too,  perhaps,  of  the  old  chivalrous  homage 
to  her  sex  prompted  the  able  men  surrounding  her  to  bear 
more  arrogance  and  assertion  of  absolutism  from  her  than  they 
would  have  endured  from  a  king,  and  to  feel  loth  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  might  dissipate  her  dream  that  she  was  an  absolute 
monarch  accountable  to  God  alone.  However  it  came  about, 
so  it  was  that  the  most  absolute  of  sovereigns  left  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  untouched  by  any  tampering  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
t)f  the  people.  That  and  unqualified  adherence  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  cause  were  the  two  substantial  blessings  that  carried  the 
traditions  of  her  reign  like  a  golden  age  through  the  harass- 
ments,  perplexities,  and  troubles  of  later  times. 

With  this  attempt  to  estimate  the  character  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  the  hard  conventional  measure  of  its  practical  influence 
on  the  Constitution,  let  us  now  contrast  the  glowing  picture  of 
the  German  historian : — 

‘  The  systematic  hypocrisy  imputed  to  her  may  seem  an  invention  of 
her  enemies  or  of  historians  not  thoroughly  informed;  she  herself 
declares  truthfulness  a  quality  indispensable  for  a  prince ;  but  in  her 
administration,  as  well  as  in  that  of  most  other  rulers,  reasonings  appear 
which  rather  conceal  the  truth  than  express  it ;  in  each  of  her  words, 
and  in  every  step  she  took,  we  perceive  a  calculation  of  what  is  for  her 
advantage ;  she  displays  striking  foresight  and  even  a  natural  subtlety. 
Elizabeth  was  very  accessible  to  flattery,  and  as  easily  attracted  by  an 
agreeable  exterior  as  repelled  by  slight  accidental  defects ;  she  could 
break  out  at  a  word  that  reminded  her  of  the  transitory  nature  of  human 
affairs  or  of  her  own  frailty :  vanity  accompjinied  her  from  youth  to 
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those  advancing  years,  which  she  did  not  wish  to  remark  or  to  think 
were  remarked.  She  liked  to  ascribe  successes  to  herself,  disasters  to  her 
ministers :  they  had  to  take  on  themselves  the  hatred  felt  against  dis¬ 
agreeable  or  doubtful  regulations,  and  if  they  did  not  do  this  quite  in 
unison  with  her  mood,  they  had  to  fear  her  blame  and  displeasure. 
She  was  not  free  from  the  fickleness  of  her  family ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  displayed  also  the  amiable  attention  of  a  female  ruler :  as 
when  once  during  a  speech  she  was  making  in  a  learned  language  to  the 
learned  men  of  Oxford,  on  seeing  the  Lord  Treasurer  standing  there 
with  his  lame  foot,  she  suddenly  broke  oil',  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
him,  and  then  continued ;  indeed  it  was  said  she  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  let  it  be  remarked  that  no  accident  could  discompose  her. 
As  Harrington,  who  knew  her  from  personal  acquaintance,  expresses 
himself :  her  mind  might  be  sometimes  compared  to  a  summer  morning 
sky,  beneficent  and  refreshing :  then  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  her 
sweet  and  modest  speech.  But  she  was  repellent  in  the  same  degree  in 
her  excited  stiite,  when  she  paced  to  and  fro  in  her  chamber,  anger  in 
every  look,  rejection  in  every  word  :  men  hastened  out  of  her  way. 
Among  other  correspondence  we  learn  to  know  her  from  that  with  King 
James  of  Scotland, — one  side  of  her  political  relations,  to  which  we  shall 
return : — how  does  every  sentence  express  a  mental  and  moral  supe¬ 
riority  as  well  as  a  political  one  !  not  a  superfluous  word  is  there  :  all  is 
pith  and  substance.  From  care  for  him  and  intelligent  advice  she  passes 
to  harsh  blame  and  most  earnest  w'arning  :  she  is  kind  and  sharp, 
friendly  and  rough,  but  almost  ever  more  repellent  and  unsparing  than 
mild.  Never  had  any  sovereign  a  higher  idea  of  his  dignity,  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  belonging  to  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  of  the  duty 
of  obedience  binding  on  all  subjects.  She  prides  herself  on  no  external 
consideration  influencing  her  resolutions,  threats  or  fear  least  of  all ; 
when  once  she  longs  for  peace,  she  insists  on  its  not  being  from  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  enemy,  but  only  from  abhorrence  of  bloodshed.  The 
action  of  life  does  not  develop  merely  the  intellectual  powers :  between 
success  and  failure,  in  conflict  and  effort  and  victory,  the  character 
moulds  itself  and  acquires  its  ruling  tone.  Her  immense  good  fortune 
fills  her  with  unceasing  self-confidence,  which  is  at  the  same  time  sus¬ 
tained  by  trust  in  the  unfailing  protection  of  Providence.  That  she, 
excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  maintains  herself  against  the  attacks  of 
half  the  world,  gives  her  whole  action  and  nature  a  redoubled  impres.s 
of  personal  energy.  She  does  not  like  to  mention  her  father  or  her 
mother  :  of  a  succes.sor  she  will  not  hear  a  word.  The  feeling  of  abso¬ 
lute  possession  is  predominant  in  her  appearance.  It  is  noticeable  how 
on  festivals  she  moves  in  procession  through  her  palace :  in  front  are 
nobles  <and  knights  in  the  costume  of  their  order,  with  bared  heads ; 
next  the  bearers  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  the  sword,  and 
the  great  seal :  then  the  Queen  herself  in  a  dress  covered  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones ;  behind  her  ladies,  brilliant  in  their  beauty  and 
rich  attire :  to  one  or  two,  who  are  presented  to  her,  she  reaches  out 
her  hand  to  kiss  as  she  goes  by  in  token  of  favour,  till  she  arrives  at  her 
chapel,  where  the  assembled  crowd  hails  her  with  a  “  God  save  the 
“  Queen,”  she  returning  them  thanks  with  gracious  words.  Elizabeth 
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received  the  whole  reverence,  once  more  unbounded,  which  men  paid 
to  the  supreme  power.  The  meats  of  which  she  was  to  eat  were  set  on 
the  table  with  bended  knee,  even  when  she  was  not  present.  It  was  on 
their  knees  that  men  were  presented  to  her. 

‘  Between  a  sovereign  like  this  and  her  Parliament  points  of  conten¬ 
tion  could  not  be  wanting.  The  Commons  claimed  the  privilege  of 
absolute  freedom  of  speech,  and  repeatedly  attacked  the  abuses  which 
still  remained  in  the  episcopal  Church,  and  the  injurious  monopolies 
which  profited  certain  favoured  persons.  The  Queen  had  members  of 
the  Lower  House  imprisoned  for  speeches  disagreeable  to  her :  she 
warned  them  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  even  not 
in  those  of  the  State,  and  declared  it  to  be  her  prerogative  to  summon 
and  dissolve  Parliament  at  her  pleasure,  to  accept  or  reject  its  measures. 
But  with  all  this  she  still  did  not  on  the  other  hand  conceal  that,  in 
reference  to  the  most  important  affairs  of  State,  she  had  to  pay  regard 
to  the  tone  of  the  two  Houses :  however  much  she  might  be  loved,  yet 
men’s  minds  are  easily  moved  and  not  thoroughly  trustworthy.  In  its 
forms  Parliament  studied  to  express  the  devotion  which  the  Queen 
claimed  as  Queen  and  Lady,  while  she  tried  to  make  amends  for  acts 
by  which  the  assembly  had  been  previously  offended :  for  statements  of 
grievances,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  monopolies,  she  even  thanked  them, 
as  for  a  sjilutary  reminder.  A  French  ambassador  remarks  in  1596 
that  the  Parliament  in  ages  gone  by  had  great  authority,  but  now  it 
did  all  the  Queen  wished.  Another  who  arrived  in  1597  is  not  merely 
astonished  at  its  imposing  exterior,  but  also  at  the  extent  of  its  rights. 
Here,  says  he,  the  great  affairs  are  treated  of,  war  and  peace,  laws,  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  the  mode  of  satisfying  them.  The  one 
statement  is  perhaps  as  true  as  the  other.  The  solution  of  the  contra¬ 
diction  depends  on  this,  that  Queen  and  Parliament  were  united  as  to 
the  general  relations  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The  Queen,  as  is 
self-evident,  could  not  have  ruled  without  the  Parliament :  from  the 
beginning  of  her  government  she  supported  herself  by  it  in  the 
weightiest  affairs  :  but  a  simple  consideration  teaches  us  how  much  on 
the  other  hand  Parliament  owed  precisely  to  that  introduction  into  these 
great  questions,  which  the  Queen  thought  advisable.  They  avoided, 
and  were  still  able  to  avoid,  any  inquiry  into  their  respective  rights  and 
the  boundaries  of  those  rights.  And  besides  Elizabeth  guarded  herself 
from  troubling  her  Parliament  too  much  by  demands  for  money.  She 
has  been  often  blamed  for  her  economy,  which  sometimes  became  in¬ 
convenient  in  public  affairs  :  as  in  most  cases,  nature  and  policy  here 
also  coincided.  That  she  was  sparing  of  money,  and  once  was  actually 
in  a  condition  to  decline  a  grant  offered  her,  gave  the  administration  an 
independence  of  any  momentary  moods  of  Parliament,  which  suited  her 
whole  nature,  and  without  this  might  have  been  easily  lost. 

‘  As  the  Queen’s  own  interest  is  also  that  of  all,  those  who  belong  to 
her  family  or  have  won  her  favour  and  done  her  essential  service,  are 
the  chiefs  of  the  State  and  the  leaders  in  war.  The  royal  patronage 
extended  this  influence  over  the  Church  and  the  universities.  But  we 
find  it  no  less  in  all  other  branches.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Queen’s 
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agent  in  money-matters,  was  the  founder  of  the  Exchange  of  London, 
to  which  she  at  his  request  gave  the  name  of  the  Koyal  Exchange. 

‘  In  literature  also  we  see  the  traces  of  her  taste  and  her  influence. 
Owing  to  the  tone  of  good  society  the  classics  were  studied  by  every 
one.  The  higher  education  was  directed  to  them,  as  indeed  the  Queen 
herself  found  in  them  refreshment  and  food  for  the  mind :  many 
classical  authors  were  translated,  and  the  forms  of  the  old  poets  revived 
or  imitated.  The  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  had  led  the  way  in  similar 
attempts,  further  awoke  the  emulation  of  the  English.  In  Edmund 
Spenser,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  age  shows  itself  most  vividly,  we 
constantly  meet  with  imitations  of  the  Latin  or  Italian  poets,  which 
here  and  there  aspire  to  be  paraphrastic  translations,  and  may  be  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  originals,  even  to  the  modern  ones,  in  delicacy  of  drawing, 
since  he  purposely  selected  their  most  succes.sful  pa.ssages :  yet  how 
thoroughly  different  a  spirit  do  his  works  breathe  in  their  total  effect ! 
What  in  the  Italians  is  a  play  of  fancy  is  in  him  a  deep  moral  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  English  nation  has  an  inestimable  possession  in  these  works 
of  a  moral  and  religious  grandeur,  and  a  simple  view  of  nature,  which 
happily  expressed  in  single  stanzas  stamp  themselves  on  every  man’s 
memory.  Spenser  has  assigned  to  allegory,  as  a  style,  a  larger  sphere 
than  perhaps  belongs  to  it,  and  one  allegory  is  always  interweaving  itselt 
with  another ;  the  heroes  whom  he  takes  from  the  old  romances  become 
to  him  representatives  of  the  different  virtues,  but  he  possesses  such  an 
original  power  of  vivid  representation  that  even  in  this  form  he  gains 
the  reader’s  interest.  But,  if  we  ask  what  is  the  main  thing  which  he 
celebrates,  we  find  that  it  is  precisely  the  course  of  the  great  war  in 
which  his  nation  is  engaged  against  the  Papacy  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
Faery  Queen  is  his  sovereign,  whose  figure  under  the  manifold  symbols 
of  the  qualities  which  she  possessed,  or  which  were  ascribed  to  her,  is 
always  coming  forward  afresh  in  his  verse.  With  wonderful  power 
Elizabeth  united  around  her  all  the  aspiring  minds  and  energies  of  the 
nation. 

‘  Not  a  few  of  the  productions  of  the  time  have  so  strong  an  infusion 
of  reverence  for  the  Queen  that  we  cannot  help  smiling :  but  it  is  true 
nevertheless  that  at  her  court  the  language  formed  itself,  and  all  great 
aspirations  found  their  central  point.  Elizabeth’s  statesmen,  who  had 
to  deal  with  a  Parliament  that  could  not  be  led  by  mere  authority, 
studied  the  rules  of  eloquence  in  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  made 
their  doctrines  their  own.  On  their  table  Quintilian  lay  by  the  side  of 
the  Statutes. 

‘  The  Queen,  who  loved  the  theatre  and  declared  it  a  national  insti¬ 
tution  by  a  proclamation,  made  it  possible  for  Shakspeare  to  develop 
himself ;  his  roots  lie  deep  in  this  epoch,  he  represents  its  manners  and 
mode  of  life :  but  he  spreads  far  out  beyond  it.’ 

According  to  an  old  tradition  it  tvas  an  instruction  by  the 
Queen  to  artists  who  ventured  to  paint  her  likeness,  that  they 
were  free  to  throw  as  much  light  on  it  as  they  pleased,  hut  there 
must  be  no  shading.  In  his  written  picture  the  eloquent  German 
has  scarcely  transgressed  this  restriction,  though  he  has  ma- 
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naged  —as  any  great  painter  would — so  to  adjust  the  shades 
that  they  shall  have  no  other  effect  than  the  enhancement  of 
the  lights.  He  begins  with  the  announcement,  that  ‘  we  may 
‘  not  look  for  an  ideal  female  ruler  in  Queen  Elizabeth ;  ’  but 
has  he  not  given  us  an  ideal  male  ruler,  such  as  might  pass  into 
popular  memory  as  the  beneficent  autocrat  of  some  continental 
despotism  ?  The  states  of  the  Continent  do  not  afford  us  many 
examples  of  female  rulers — the  German  States  afford  none. 
The  principle  of  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Salique  law 
excluded  female  heirs  to  sovereignties.  Had  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  husband  both  lived  beyond  the  year  1715,  the 
wife  would  have  reigned  over  one  of  the  greatest  of  European 
kingdoms,  while  her  husband  remained  master  only  of  his 
petty  principality.  The  policy  of  rendering  succession  to  sove¬ 
reignties  available  to  male  representatives  only  was,  no  doubt, 
dictated  by  the  aggrandising  spirit  of  each  state  seeking  rulers 
who  could  make  acquisitions  in  the  general  contest,  or  at  least 
hold  their  own.  In  fact  to  be  a  ruler  a  man  required  also  to  be 
a  soldier,  and  high  command  in  the  German  armies  was  almost 
exclusively  the  privilege  of  royalty.  It  is  a  strange  antithesis 
to  this  that  the  mightiest  strides  in  the  united  advance  of  civi¬ 
lisation  and  material  greatness  were  achieved  in  the  reigns 
of  our  three  female  sovereigns — the  third  of  whom  happily 
continues  to  reign  over  us,  and  promises  to  leave  to  posterity 
memories  still  more  illustrious  than  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two. 

And  how  is  this  ?  Because  our  constitutional  institutions 
and  our  laws  are  so  firmly  and  enduringly  established  that 
they  have  but  to  be  safely  regulated  in  their  application  to 
daily  practice,  and  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  restless  ambi¬ 
tious  monarch  who  may,  like  King  James,  dream  of  active 
kingcraft,  or,  like  his  son,  put  the  dream  into  disastrous  prac¬ 
tice.  Apt  as  he  is  to  find  a  policy  where  the  insular  spirit  of 
our  constitutional  thinkers  can  find  none.  Von  Ranke  is  true 
to  the  great  leading  features  of  the  conservative  spirit  in  our 
historical  development.  His  services  on  this  point  are  not 
limited  to  the  justice  that  he  does  to  our  national  spirit.  They 
confer  a  far  greater  boon  on  the  author’s  countrymen,  and 
indeed  on  all  the  continental  states.  He  shows  to  them  em¬ 
phatically  that  what  we  have  gained  in  the  blessing  of  uniting 
perfect  liberty  with  great  constitutional  strength,  has  not  been 
acquired  by  revolution,  and  that  those  who  seek  such  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  revolution  are  not  following  the  example  of  the  people 
who  have  acquired  them  in  greatest  abundance  and  excellence. 
In  the  history  of  the  Protectorate  the  author  is  true  to  this 
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spirit.  He  is  especially  lucid  when  the  contest  is  over,  and  he 
tells  how  it  settles  down  into  a  steady,  strong  working  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  historian  who  had  dealt  with  many 
strong  autocracies  and  forcible  repressions  brought  more  of  a 
catholic  spirit  and  a  free  artistic  hand  to  the  task,  than  our 
own  annalists  trained  in  the  calm  walks  of  precedent  and 
constitutionalism.  He  sees  throughout,  however,  the  power  of 
the  old  constitutional  life  when  it  is  throttled  but  not  extin¬ 
guished.  There  is  ever  a  pressure,  how^ever  silent,  for  the 
restoration  of  old  constitutional  usages,  especially  for  something 
like  free  representation  and  parliamentary  action.  The  coun¬ 
try  may  be  at  peace,  outrage  and  injustice  may  be  suppressed, 
and  equality  under  the  laws  enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  but  still 
there  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  all  the  blessings  of  security  come 
from  a  false  source — the  power  of  the  sword,  which  may  at  any 
time  be  turned  from  the  protective  to  the  destructive  function. 

In  dealing  wdth  the  proffer  of  the  crown  to  Cromwell  the 
author  does  not  follow  the  vulgar  herd  of  narrators  in  exposing 
a  scene  of  base  and  fawning  adulation,  dashed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  aggrandisement  by  helping  forward  the  fortunes  of 
*  the  man  of  destiny.’  He  finds,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  kingship  was  sought  among  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  old  constitution.  A  King  had  powers  correlative 
with  those  of  Parliament — prerogative  on  the  one  side  and 
privilege  on  the  other.  It  was  better  to  have  any  man  wield¬ 
ing  the  old-established  prerogative  of  the  King  than  to  have  a 
clever  man  wielding  unknown  powers  as  Protector  or  Dictator. 
‘  The  sagest  of  usurpers  ’  knew  what  this  meant.  When  he 
took  time  to  ‘  seek  the  Lord,’  it  was  to  weigh  the  matter  in  his 
own  sagacious  mind,  assisted  by  such  elements  as  he  could 
reveal  by  searching  into  the  secret  thoughts  and  projects  of 
those  who  must  share  in  his  lot.  When  the  royal  throne 
was  set  up  again,  what  race  was  to  fill  it  ?  Would  it  not  of  a 
surety  be  the  odious  House  of  Stewart?  If  such  were  his 
guess,  the  irresistible  impetuosity  of  the  reaction  at  the  Res¬ 
toration  teaches  us  that  he  was  right.  The  founding  of  a  royal 
dynasty  was  a  wild  dream.  On  the  question  of  the  lasting  for 
his  own  time,  the  Protectorate  as  it  stood  afforded  the  better 
chance. 

In  other  political  diflficulties — such  as  the  quarrels  between 
William  of  Orange  and  his  Parliament — our  author  finds  a  so¬ 
lution  alike  ready  and  eft’ective  in  the  tenacious  adherence  to 
political  precedent.  There  has  been  much  sympathy  with  King 
William  in  the  usage  he  got  about  the  Dutch  guards.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  predominant  party  owed  everything  to  him.  He 
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was  the  only  man  whose  position  enabled  him  to  save  them  and 
their  constitution  without  a  civil  w’ar.  He  gained  nothing 
by  his  perils  and  sacrifices  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  noble 
ambition  to  serve  a  righteous  cause  and  do  good  to  mankind. 
He  was  not  taking  an  illustrious  throne  to  live  a  life  of 
luxunous  splendour’.  He  had  no  prospect  of  founding  a 
dynasty  through  which  a  hundred  kings  would  look  back  on 
him  as  their  common  ancestor.  Why  not  let  him  retain  this 
honest  trusted  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  whose  ways 
he  was  accustomed,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  implicitly  rely — 
who  had  enabled  him  to  secure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  their  services  against  the  wild  Irish  ?  The  ingratitude 
and  suspicion  shown  in  their  disbanding  were  hard — hard. 
He  who  had  never  betrayed  emotion,  save  when  his  eye  was 
lighted  u])  by  the  fire  of  battle,  became  pathetic  and  tenderly 
beseechful  on  the  occasion :  he  would  ‘  take  it  kindly  ’  if  the 
obdurate  Commons  would  yield  him  this.  But  it  w’as  impossi¬ 
ble  :  a  king  with  a  mercenary  army  of  followers  at  his  disposal ! 
as  w’ell  asl'  for  all  the  autocrat  prerogatives  of  the  Russian  Czar 
at  once.  It  was  an  act  that  the  responsible  guardians  of  the 
Constitution  tvere  bound  to  resist,  on  the  principle  that  makes 
theft  a  crime,  whether  it  be  of  five  shillings  or  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Ranke  that  he  sees  and  ap¬ 
preciates  this  necessity.  It  may  not,  in  his  view,  be  a  liberal 
or  a  sound  policy,  but,  like  the  enforcement  of  a  hard  bargain, 
it  is  justice. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  must  be  reared  under  their  influence  to 
discuss  with  a  full  and  easy  knowledge  the  intricacies  of  the 
working  of  British  political  institutions,  and  that  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  certain  feebleness  and  vagueness  visible  in  every  such 
work  when  it  comes  fi-om  the  stranger,  however  deeply  it  may 
be  overladen  by  the  philosophy  of  history, — yet  it  may  also  be 
true  that  our  full  familiarity  with  our  home  affairs  breeds  a 
certain  insular  narrowness  of  observation,  looking  entirely  in¬ 
wards,  unconscious  of  the  relation  of  our  separate  affairs  to 
those  of  the  whole  world  at  large.  It  may  bring  this  general 
conclusion  to  a  practical  point  to  say  that  every  home-student 
of  our  history  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Von  Ranke  for  his 
successful  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Europe 
at  large  to  the  external  powers  arising  from  the  relations  of 
the  other  European  Powers  that  have  from  time  to  time  influ¬ 
enced  our  internal  affairs.  His  earlier  distinguished  services 
to  historical  literature  had  suitably  placed  him  in  what  his 
countrymen  would  call  a  stand-point  for  such  a  service.  In 
his  history  of  the  Popes  he  had  to  penetrate  the  secret  recesses 
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of  every  court  of  Europe — of  every  one  of  the  great  courts  now 
existing  except  his  own  and  the  Czar’s.  Christianity  was  some 
thirteen  centuries  old  ere  it  crossed  the  Hircinian  forest  into 
the  abodes  of  the  distant  Prussian  carrying  the  highest  civili¬ 
sation  of  the  age  with  it.  More  centuries  had  to  pass  ere  the 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  our  author  has  passed  hi# 
studious  life  existed.  There  was  an  uninhabited  sandy  waste 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  Avhere  stands  the  great  city  that,  as 
the  court  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  might  claim  pre-eminence 
over  all  other  European  cities.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  conducive  to  the  author’s  clearness  of  vision  in  following 
the  career  of  the  Popedon  that  he  thus  stood  in  a  centre,  apart, 
uninterrupted  by  any  close  disturbing  elements. 

We  are  brought  into  the  thick  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  successive 
marriages  of  the  two  brothers  to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  All 
incidents  connected  with  these  marriages  have  a  signally  dra¬ 
matic  interest,  since  they  were  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  Popedom,  by  counteracting  the  independent 
religious  aspirations  of  F ranee,  and  became  a  mighty  influence 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  Reformation.  The  foreign  influences 
are  at  work  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
then  Avith  the  Civil  War  come  others  of  a  different  kind. 

The  beginning  of  the  Avar,  indeed,  took  its  tone  and  character 
from  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  A  large  body  of  Scotsmen  acted 
as  hired  soldiers  and  leaders  in  the  war.  A  feAv  of  them  Avere 
in  Wallenstein’s  and  the  other  armies  on  the  Imperial  side  of 
the  contest ;  but  as  the  Avar  Avas  deemed  a  contest  betAveen 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  and  Scotland  Avas  a  Protestant 
country,  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Scots  were  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Their  moral  and  religious  train¬ 
ing  there,  naturally  carried  their  sympathies  into  the  Cove¬ 
nanting  camp — in  fact  they  Avere  the  trained  and  disciplined 
centre  Avhence  the  drilling  of  the  rest  of  the  troops  extended. 
When  the  army  thus  formed  seemed  to  carry  everything  before 
them — Avhen  they  marched  into  England  and  dictated  to  the 
rising  parliamentary  party,  their  teachers  and  leaders — espe¬ 
cially  the  clergy — gave  a  reason  for  the  success  of  their  cause, 
in  which  Ave  may  safely  say  at  this  time  that  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  They  held  the  triumphal  march  of  their  troops  as  a 
sign  that  the  time  had  come  Avhen  the  Almighty  Avas  to  send 
forth  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant,  first  over  the  three  king¬ 
doms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  thence  over  all 
the  world.  In  the  hour  of  adversity  they  adhered  to  this 
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mighty  delusion  with  a  picturesque  pertinacity.  When  Crono- 
well  had  shattered  their  army  at  Dunbar  it  was  only  a  punish¬ 
ment  to  them  for  having  permitted  persons  of  doubtful  cove- 
nantism  to  serve  in  their  ranks,  and  a  hint  to  drive  these  un¬ 
lucky  coadjutors  forth  from  among  them.  Then  in  their  crazy 
excitement  they  got  possession  of  Prince  Charles  and  meta¬ 
morphosed  him  into  a  covenanted  king.  No  doubt  there 
were  ugly  stories  about  orgies  with  Villiers  and  Wilmot,  but 
all  that  went  for  nought  now  that  he  was  a  covenanted 
king.  It  was  like  the  charges  of  profligacy  against  popes 
and  prelates — the  corrupt  nature  of  the  flesh  whereto  it  was 
attached  only  showed  the  potency  of  the  Apostolic  succes¬ 
sion  that  passed  onwards  in  its  original  purity. 

The  ‘young  man’  performed  abjuratory  penance  for  his 
father’s  sins  against  the  Covenant  and  his  mother’s  idolatry. 
He  and  his  dissolute  crew  submitted  to  ‘  discipline  ’  and  to  the 
ceaseless  outpourings  of  the  spirit — not  so  much  of  grace  as 
vituperation,  with  a  patience  and  resignation  almost  sublime. 
Call  it  hoax  or  farce,  it  was  the  most  egregious  and  flagitious 
act  of  the  kind  on  record.  But  it  satisfied  men  uplifted  to 
the  highest  regions  of  fanatical  fatalism.  They  took  the  cove¬ 
nanted  prince  with  them  as  a  sort  of  talisman  that  would  carry 
them  and  their  Covenant  victorious  over  the  land,  and  caught 
the  chastisement  of  their  folly  at  Worcester. 

So  the  great  army  that  had  its  origin  in  the  return  of  the 
Scotch  veterans  from  the  great  European  war  came  to  the  end 
of  its  brilliant  career.  But  one  army  is  apt  to  make  another. 
The  Parliamentary  party  were  not  to  see  the  fate  of  England 
put  at  issue  between  the  Scots  and  the  Cavaliers.  The 
paltry  force,  gathered  among  tapsters,  lackies,  and  the  general 
scum  of  the  city,  was,  under  Cromwell’s  organisation,  converted 
into  the  mighty  host  of  Ironsides,  and  for  these  there  must  be 
work.  In  a  hand-to-hand  contest  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  each  doing  its  utmost  to  man  an  army,  it  was  absolute 
fate  that  the  country  some  six  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the 
other  must  be  victorious.  It  did  not  follow  that  victories  in 
the  stricken  field  made  absolute  subjugation.  Had  an  attempt 
been  made  to  subjugate  and  enslave  Scotland,  the  spirit  of  the 
old  war  of  independence  against  the  Plantagenets  might  have 
revived  and  found  work  for  the  Ironsides.  But  Scotland 
was  incorporated  with  England  on  terms  of  equality — the 
Scotsman  enjoying  every  right  enjoyed  by  the  Englishman. 
This,  instead  of  a  misfortune,  was  a  mighty  boon.  The  saga¬ 
cious,  industrious  Scots  had  the  whole  vast  field  of  English 
trade  and  colonisation  opened  to  their  enterprise.  Wealth 
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flowed  into  their  country — they  found  this  when  it  departed, 
for  the  navigation  law  which  included  them  under  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  excluded  them  from  the  English  shipping  and  trade  when 
it  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.  Hence  it  was  that  they  de¬ 
manded  a  colonisation  and  navigation  system  of  their  own,  and 
as  this  was  not  to  be  tolerated  by  England,  the  Union  had  to 
be  conceded  in  such  terms  as  to  restore  to  the  Scots  the  j)ri- 
vileges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Protectorate. 

As  the  army  had  now  nothing  to  do  at  home,  it  w'as  natural 
that  its  commander  should  look  abroad.  He  had  a  pow'er  in 
his  hands  that  could  frighten  any  State  in  Europe — the  vete¬ 
rans  of  the  old  Scotch  army  Avere  incorporated  in  it,  and  a 
Scotch  general  performed  for  him  the  exploit  of  taking  Dunkirk 
from  Spain,  and  holding  it  against  France.  Here  >ve  are  again 
taught  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  historian  who  can  blend  our 
domestic  events  into  the  general  history  of  Europe.  The  con¬ 
tinental  contests  gave  life  to  the  army  that  jierformed  the  first 
achievements  in  the  Civil  War,  and  here  at  the  end  of  it  is  an 
arm)'  ready  to  make  England  formidable  wherever  she  may 
find  ground  of  quarrel.  The  aid  of  that  army  and  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  powerful  commonwealth  of  England  w'ere  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  European  Powers,  that,  as  people  act  in 
smaller  affairs,  they  did  not  look  too  narrowly  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Power  that  had  both  to  give.  What  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  that  Power  was  signally  shown  in  the  saving  of  the 
poor  Voudois,  by  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  with  France 
until  Mazarin  should  give  an  undertaking  to  stop  the  persecut¬ 
ing  career  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  may  be  a  question,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  affair  through  modern  political  views,  whether  the 
occasion  was  one  for  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  it  was  such  a  deed  as,  compared  with  the  actions 
of  powerful  States  towards  weak  communities  in  that  day, 
stood  forth  in  glorious  contrast. 

In  the  great  rivalry  on  the  Continent,  the  instincts  of  the 
Commonwealth  attached  themselves  to  France  as  against  Spain. 
There  was  still  a  remnant  of  toleration  in  the  State  that  had 
been  governed  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  yet 
unrevoked.  There  are  few  traces  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  day 
of  any  reluctance  to  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  the  hands  that 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  next  generation,  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  the  royal  martyr.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  there  may  have  been  repugnance,  and  how  far  it  was 
sacrificed  to  the  material  interests  at  stake.  At  a  later  day, 
Louis  XIV.,  when  to  no  immediate  available  political  end,  but 
in  the  haughty  spirit  of  defiantly  proclaiming  divine-right  prin- 
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ciples,  he  acknowledged  the  ‘  Pretender  ’  as  king  of  the  British 
empire  on  his  father’s  death,  passed  a  more  effectual  con¬ 
demnation  on  the  policy  of  Mazarin  than  on  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  But  there  are  many  other  symptoms  that  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  principles  of  divine  here¬ 
ditary  succession  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  the 
continental  courts,  and  especially  in  the  court  of  France.  The 
expansion  of  the  French  power  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  old  empire,  with  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  its  head,  seems 
to  have  appealed  to  the  lawyers  and  the  churchmen  of  the  time 
to  preserve  that  vast  dominion  which  the  opening  of  successions 
and  prosperous  warfare  were  steadily  enlarging.  Lest  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  so  magnificent  a  regal  fabric  should  be  endangered, 
let  them  prove  that  all  such  acts  as  the  opposition  to  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  dismissal  of  his  son  by  the  revolution,  were 
acts  not  only  criminal  as  offences  against  man,  but  blasphemous 
as  attempts  to  defeat  the  laws  of  God.  Thus  doctrines  far 
subtler  than  the  precepts  of  passive  obedience  preached  by  the 
Filmer  school,  were  elaborated  by  their  successors.  Genealogy 
was  found  to  be  an  exact  science :  given  the  relationship  to 
the  head  of  a  house  of  any  relation,  collateral  or  descended, 
that  relation’s  place  in  the  order  of  succession  was  as  surely 
fixed  by  an  eternal  law  as  any  of  the  astronomical  facts  in  the 
almanac  calendars.  It  was  long,  however,  ere  the  intellect 
reached  this  subtle  analysis,  and  in  fact  the  bloodiest  wars  of  the 
middle  ages — that  of  York  and  Lancaster  among  them — arose 
out  of  the  unsettled  question  whether  the  succession  fell  to  the 
nearest  living  relation,  such  as  a  second  son,  or  to  the  offspring 
of  the  eldest.  There  was  something  assuring  and  complete  in 
the  establishment  of  unerring  law,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Deity  had  made  that  law  unerring  that  no  man  might  question 
or  oppose  it  without  guilt.  The  influence  of  the  law  came  out 
emphatically  in  the  treaties  about  the  Spanish  succession, 
when  the  divine-right  lawyers  proclaimed  that,  however  it  might 
be  settled  by  treaty  that  the  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
was  sovereign  of  Spain  should  not  also  be  sovereign  of  France, 
yet,  whatever  other  dominions  he  might  possess,  he  whom  the 
unfailing  law  of  hereditary  succession  pointed  to  as  King  of 
France  was  King  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God — and  this  is 
what  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  his  Jesuit  advisera  now  say, 
for  all  that  has  come  to  pass  since  the  doctrine  was  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  days  of  the  great  Louis. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  gain  to  historical  literature  had 
the  clear  light  thrown  by  the  author  on  the  period  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  been  extended  down  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sue- 
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cession.  For  no  period — at  least  for  none  equally  eventful — 
have  we  more  need  of  an  expositor  who  has  made  himself  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  diplomatic  relations  and  the  political  creeds  of  the 
great  Continental  States. 

Here,  finding  ourselves  virtually  passing  the  boundaries 
of  Von  Ranke’s  great  services  to  our  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  approaching  the  limits  appropriate  to  the  consideration  of 
one  book,  however  meritorious,  it  perhaps  becomes  us  to  pass 
fiom  the  tenor  of  the  book,  and  briefly  note  its  scope  and 
limits.  It  is  on  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  set¬ 
tling  down  of  the  Revolution  Government  and  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  that  the  author  has  shown 
the  historical  strength  that  claims  for  his  book  a  great  place  in 
literature.  To  give  completeness  to  the  task  there  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  sketch  at  the  beginning,  and  another  at  the  end,  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  For  this 
latter  part  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  lucid  sketch  over  a 
period  so  well  known  in  the  writings  of  others  that  the  author 
might  have  done  well  to  let  it  alone,  unless  he  was  prepared  to 
reopen  the  accepted  historical  literature  of  the  period,  and 
systematically  recast  the  results,  as  he  has  done  for  other 
portions  of  history.  The  initiative  sketch  is  still  less  valuable, 
and  tends,  placed  where  it  is,  to  prejudice  the  reader  against 
the  work,  and  disincline  him  to  follow  a  path  that  holds  forth 
so  slight  a  promise  of  the  rich  fulness  lying  beyond.  In  this 
introductory  sketch,  indeed,  there  is  that  tone  already  referred 
to  of  completeness  in  accounting  for  every  historical  phenome¬ 
non  by  a  policy  or  development,  while  we  have  not  the  assur¬ 
ance,  so  amply  supplied  in  the  dealings  with  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  the  author  is  master  of  all  the  details  that  go  to 
make  up  the  generalities.  In  fact,  we  know  that  on  many 
points  he  is  not  master  of  them,  for  nobody  is  master  of  them ; 
and  however  hard  it  may  be  to  the  acute  and  successful  con¬ 
queror  of  a  hundred  ditficulties,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the 
alternative  that  they  are  to  abide  in  the  Umbo  of  the  un¬ 
known  and  unsolved.  In  these  regions  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
lies  the  work  of  the  archaeologist — work  that  is  hard  to  make 
interesting  to  any  but  those  who  pursue  it.  It  is  critical  and 
expository,  rather  than  narrative  and  descriptive ;  and  since  it 
is  not  fruitful  in  interesting  events,  an  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  interest  to  the  investigation — to  present  us  with 
the  adventures  of  the  hunter  in  encountering  and  solving  diffi¬ 
culties,  so  that  our  sympathy  may  in  some  measure  be  in¬ 
vested  in  his  fortunes — but  any  excitement  so  raised  is  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  languid  kind.  The  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
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as  centuries  pass,  however,  gives  the  archaeologist,  if  he  can 
pass  into  the  lively  historian,  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  cer¬ 
tain  picturesqueness  to  his  story,  as  the  detailed  front  of  a 
picture  is  relieved  by  the  hazy  background.  No  one  could 
have  better  accomplished  such  a  happy  combination  than  our 
author ;  but  all  men’s  capacities  are  limited,  and  we  need  hardly 
expect  him  now  to  undertake  so  great  a  task. 

Indeed,  if  he  did  so,  it  Avould  only  be  a  deepening  of  the 
reproach  already  cast  upon  our  own  historical  literature  by  his 
triumph.  Take  the  present  book  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best 
history  of  England  written  by  one  man.  If  we  should  put 
together  the  various  fragments  of  our  history,  composed  by 
eminent  authors,  yet  it  is  likely  that  Germany  could  still  excel 
us — at  least  we  would  have  difficulty  in  competing  with  the 
united  result  of  Lappenberg,  Pauli,  Ranke,  and  Raumer.  Lap- 
penberg’s  ‘Anglo-Saxons’  has  been  long  translated  and  is 
well  known.  Pauli  carries  on  the  narrative  to  the  point  where 
Ranke  begins  to  show  his  full  sti’ength — the  Reformation.* 
Still  further  to  our  shame,  this  book  is  still  untranslated,  and 
it  might  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  body  of  gentlemen 
who  have  so  successfully  made  English  readers  familiar  with 
the  work  in  hand,  whether  they  should  go  back  and  give  us  in 
full  the  history  of  the  Plantagenets.  In  our  having  no  better 
standard  history  than  the  ‘  Hume  and  Smollett  ’  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  there  is  no  justification  in  scantiness  of  material.  On 
the  contrary,  the  abundance  of  chronicle  and  state-paper 
matter  accessible — especially  the  accumulated  flow  that  has 
recently  been  poured  forth — seems  to  have  frightened  our 
native  historians  from  any  attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive 
use  of  the  whole.  The  foreigner  Avho  has  had  so  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  history  of  other  lands  has  faced  the  task  more 
manfully,  probably  because  his  experience  has  taught  him  how 
to  extract  all  that  is  emphatic  and  suggestive  in  confused 
masses  of  material.  It  would  not  increase  our  respect  for  his 
work  to  find  him  making  astounding  discoveries  in  unexpected 
quarters,  or  strewing  his  pages  with  recondite  authorities. 
Much  has  been  added  to  our  raw  material  of  history  since  he 
completed  his  work,  but  nothing  to  supersede  any  important 
portion  of  it.  It  is  seldom  that  new  discoveries  supersede 
sagaciously  written  history,  since  there  is  an  instinct  that  car¬ 
ries  the  authors  of  such  works  free  of  flagrant  fallacies.  Too 
much  has  recently  been  accepted  from  the  documents  found  in 


•  Geschichte  von  England,  von  Keinhold  Pauli,  mit  einera  Vor- 
worte,  von  J.  M.  Lappenberg.  Hamburg,  1853,  3  vola. 
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foreign  archives,  professing  to  give  the  secrets  hidden  under 
the  ostensible  politics  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  AVhen  from  such  sources 
a  story  is  divulged  by  a  foreign  resident,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  keenest  and  best-informed  home 
politicians  of  the  time,  the  most  appropriate  reception  Ave  can 
give  to  it  is  in  the  ancient  slang  expression  of  ‘  a  mare’s  nest.’ 
What  shall  Ave  say  if  it  should  be  revealed  some  time  hence,  by 
I’limmagers  in  the  archives  of  Timbuctoo  or  Zanzibar,  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning  is  employed  by  the  Materialists  and  Comtists 
to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt,  and  that  Mr.  NcAvdegate 
is  a  Jesuit  father  Avho  has  done  splendid  services  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  inscrutable  policy  of  his  order  ? 

These  remarks  point  to  a  source  of  deception  to  be  watched 
and  detected  by  the  historical  critic.  It  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  this  is  a  taint  common  to  the  news  sent  home  by 
strangers  Avho  have  sojourned  among  us.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acute  stranger — if  free  from  the  bias  of  the  diplomat  ist  Avho 
has  an  end  to  Avork  out,  or  of  the  spy  Avho  has  to  enhance  the 
importance  and  value  of  his  revelations — is  likely  to  see  the 
significance  of  events  and  tendencies  that  are  unnoticed  by 
ourselves  from  the  conformity  of  their  external  symptoms  to 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Constitution.  When  revelations  from 
such  a  source  cross  Von  Ranke’s  path,  he  apprehends  at  a 
glance  their  value,  and  puts  them  to  good  service.  He  Avas 
especially  fortunate  in  discovering  close  at  home — in  the  State 
archives  of  Berlin — one  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  times.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  a  succession  of  letters  sent  by  two  brothers,  Friedrich 
and  Louis  Bonnet,  to  the  Court  of  Brandenburg  from  Lon¬ 
don.  These  letters  cover  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  references  made  to  them  that  they  contain 
full  information  on  some  political  events,  neglected,  or  but 
imperfectly  told,  in  our  home  sources  of  history.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  entered 
on  communications  for  obtaining  a  full  copy  of  this  valuable 
collection  of  papers ;  and  Ave  must  hope  that  it  Asdll  soon  be 
available  in  London  for  purposes  of  historical  research. 
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Art.  IV. — Histoire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Amkrique.  Par 
M.  le  Comte  de  Paris,  ancien  Aide-de-Camp  du  General 
MacClellan.  Tomes  I.  et  II.  Paris  :  1874.  Tomes 
III.  et  IV.  1875. 

^HESE  volumes  in  more  than  one  respect  should  satisfy  any 
reader.  In  the  first  place  they  meet  the  want  hitherto  felt 
of  such  a  skilful  narrative  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and  certainly 
the  most  complicated  of  modern  wars,  as  should  give  a  juster 
measure  than  y-et  has  been  attained  of  the  weight  of  individual 
events,  and  trace  more  clearly  their  influence  on  the  general 
course  of  the  struggle.  Advances,  retreats,  victories,  defeats, 
succeeded  each  other  confusedly  dui’ing  the  contest  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  theatres  of  the  war,  each  of  which  for  the  day  seemed  of 
chief  interest.  Preceding  naiTatives  had  either  diminished  un¬ 
duly  the  importance  of  some  of  these,  by  dwelling  on  those 
that  were  better  known;  or,  describing  them  in  detail,  had 
failed  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  struggle  as  a  whole. 
Writers  might  have  attempted  this  however  with  success,  who 
would  have  altogether  failed  where  the  Comte  de  Paris  has 
most  perfectly  succeeded.  Hitherto  no  one  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic  has  been  found  to  view  the  character  of  this  war 
in  its  larger  historical  aspect,  as  one  imjmessed  on  it  not  merely 
by  the  incidents  of  the  day,  but  by  the  slowly  strengthened 
force  of  precedent.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  divei’gence  of 
the  American  soldiery  from  European  rules,  their  want  of 
discipline,  their  personal  disregard  when  not  under  fire  for 
those  Avho  led  them,  their  general  impatience  of  restraint.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  actions  fought  have  been  dwelt  upon  as 
though  these  could  have  been  reproduced  in  any  rough  and 
wooded  terrain  by  any  militia  that  found  themselves  engaged 
there.  Too  often  European  critics  have  treated  the  subject, 
when  deeming  it  worth  examination,  as  a  mere  question  of 
locality,  or  hasty  training,  or  a  superabundance  of  the  raw 
material  of  war.  The  Comte  de  Paris  approaches  it  in  its 
military  aspect  with  the  true  spirit  of  i)hilosophic  inquiry. 
He  goes  back,  being  the  first  to  take  this  simple  and  necessary 
step,  to  the  early  history  of  the  United  States  when  they  were 
struggling  and  separated  colonies.  At  the  risk  of  wounding 
French  sentiment,  he  enters  deeply  into  that  long  struggle  for 
a  continent  between  his  nation  and  our  own,  a  struggle  which, 
far  more  than  the  petty  wars  that  raged  along  the  Spanish 
Main  betw’een  fierce  viceroys  and  savage  buccaneers,  decided 
the  destinies  of  a  new  world.  He  shows  how  the  endurance 
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and  readiness  of  the  rough  colonial  levies  aided  the  soldiers 
of  the  Georges,  too  ready  to  despise  their  allies,  in  gradually 
and  surely  founding  a  new  empire,  and  shattering,  despite  the 
genius  of  a  Montcalm,  the  visions  of  French  dominion  in 
the  West,  as  effectually  as  the  native  military  skill  of  Clive 
ruined  them  in  the  East.  Thence  he  passes  onward  to  the 
most  humiliating  episode  of  British  history — the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  In  the  prowess  as  well  as  in  the  very 
defects  of  Washington’s  ‘  Continentals,’  he  traces  at  once  the 
continuanee  of  the  traditions  of  the  struggle  waged  against  his 
own  country,  and  the  germs  of  those  vices  and  virtues  which 
made  the  American  soldier  of  1861-5  by  turns  the  derision 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  heritage  of  the  troops 
of  the  Union  from  the  stubborn  contests  fought  first  with  the 
Latin  race,  and  afterwards  Avith  the  British,  gives  the  key 
to  much  that  the  best  American  writers  have  hitherto  failed 
to  apprehend,  chiefly  because  they  never  looked  at  the  subject 
with  the  breadth  of  view  Avhich  seems  natural  to  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  It  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  general  feebleness  with  high  individual  courage,  of 
fine  design  Avith  imbecile  execution,  of  success  changed  unex¬ 
pectedly  into  defeat,  or  causeless  panic  into  noble  rallying, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  despair  of  commentators  on  the 
Civil  War,  and  has  caused  the  greatest  of  modern  strategists 
to  publicly  aA'OAv,  so  recently  as  last  autumn,  that  he  had  not 
yet  found  the  proper  materials  for  any  proper  study  of  it.  It 
has  long  been  knoAvn  that  the  American  troops  Avere  frequently 
routed  without  proper  cause.  More  recently  European  writers, 
those  of  Great  Britain  especially,  have  discerned  and  admitted 
that  under  these  circumstances  they  rarely  gave  way  to  real 
panic.  The  more  this  war  is  studied  by  any  fair  critic,  the 
more  will  it  be  found  that  the  vices  Avere  those  of  the  system, 
whilst  the  virtues  Avere  inherent  in  the  men.  And  the  Comte 
de  Paris  has  done  a  great  service  to  historical  truth  in  showing 
how  both  virtues  and  vices  Avere  inherited  in  a  sense  as  strict 
as  that  which  showed  the  victors  of  Sedan  the  true  descendants 
of  those  Avho  made  Brandenburg  formidable  under  the  Great 
Elector,  and  Prussia  a  great  Power  under  Frederick.  But 
here  we  prefer,  by  the  use  of  one  or  tAvo  extracts  from  his  in¬ 
valuable  opening  chapter,  to  let  the  Comte  de  Paris  speak 
for  himself.  Let  him  first  tell  the  story,  from  a  slightly  French 
])oint  of  view,  as  is  natural,  of  the  rough  school  in  which  the 
old  provincial  levies  learned  their  business : — 

‘  It  Avas  against  our  OAvn  troops  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  that  the 
American  volunteers,  at  that  time  the  militia  of  an  English  colony, 
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first  tried  their  arms.  We  may  remember  this  not  only  without 
i  bittemes-s,  since  happily  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has  never  been 
I  found  opposed  to  that  of  France  on  the  battle-field,  but  even  as  a 
!  recollection  to  create  one  bond  the  more  between  them  and  us.  For, 
in  the  unequal  struggle  which  decided  the  mastery  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinent,  the.se  militiamen  received  valuable  lessons  whilst  massing 
themselves  against  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who,  in  despite  of  their 
f  country’s  forgetfulness  of  them,  defended  our  empire  beyond  the  sea. 

In  this  school  were  formed  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
Montcalm,  rather  than  Wolfe,  was  the  teacher  of  the  adversaries  who 
!  were  soon  to  have  the  task  of  avenging  him.  It  was  while  seeking  in 
i  long  and  often  disa.strous  expeditions  to  plant  French  authority  on  the 
?  banks  of  the  Ohio  that  the  founders  of  the  American  nation  served  their 
apprenticeship  to  the  indefatigable  energy  which  in  the  end  triumphed 
j  over  every  ob.stacle.  It  was  the  e.xample  of  the  defenders  of  Fort 
Carillon  staying  a  British  army,  from  behind  a  feeble  parapet,  which 
i  inspired  in  later  days  the  defenders  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  It  was  the 
;;  surrender  of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity,  the  disaster  of  Braddock  at 
;  Port  Duquesne, which  taught  the  future  victors  of  Saratoga  how,  in  an 
:  uncultivated  country,  to  embarrass  an  enemy’s  march,  cut  off  his  sup- 
■  plies,  do  away  with  his  apparent  advantages,  and  finally  take  or  destroy 
him.  Thus,  though  despised  by  the  aristocratic  ranks  of  the  regular 
English  army,  the  Provincial  Militia,  as  they  were  then  called,  were 
soon  able  to  win  their  esteem,  and  to  inspire  respect  in  their  foes.  In 
this  sort  of  warfare,  so  different  from  that  carried  on  in  Europe,  in 
these  actions  fought  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  wooded  country,  they 
already  displayed  all  those  qualities  that  have  since  distinguished  the 
American  soldier — address,  energy,  valour,  and  individual  intelligence.’ 

So  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  writes,  again  giving  his 
countrymen  perhaps  a  little  more  than  their  due,  as  his  own 
words  show  that  our  part  in  the  training  of  these  levies  has 
been  slighted  in  the  former  extract : — 

‘  And  they  displayed  them  still  when,  fifteen  years  later,  they  took  up 
arms,  under  the  name  of  Volunteers  or  National  Militia,  to  throw  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  But  they  had  no  longer 
the  trained  officers  of  the  English  army  to  direct,  .and  the  veteran  regu¬ 
lars  to  support  them  in  critical  moments.  Their  part  of  auxiliaries 
had  ill  prepared  them  to  maintain  unaided  the  great  struggle  on 
which  their  patriotism  forced  them  to  enter.  Except  Washington,  no 
colonial  officer  had  shone  in  the  higher  grades.  And  so  the  Frenchmen 
who  came  over  with  Lafayette  to  put  their  experience  at  the  service  of 
U  the  young  American  army,  brought  it  precious  aid.  Yet  its  best  ally 
'  and  its  greatest  power  lay  in  that  perseverance  which  enabled  it  to 
draw  advantage  out  of  defeat  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  it.  This 
1  was  soon  seen  when  the  arrival  of  Rochambeau  gave  it  the  opportunity 
of  that  fine  and  decisive  campaign  which  carried  the  war  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  Virginia,  and  finished  it  at  a  blow  in  the 
trenches  of  Yorktown.  ...  In  this  first  effort  of  the  young  American 
nation  to  organise  its  military  strength,  we  find  all  the  precedents  of 
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1861,  and  in  its  little  armies  of  the  last  century,  the  model  of  those 
that  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.’  , 

The  Comte  passes  on  at  this  point  to  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  tlie  Northern  or  Southern  levies  of  1861  can  be  more 
properly  comj)ared  with  the  volunteers  that  Avon  its  indepen¬ 
dence  for  the  Union.  Here  Ave  do  not  care  to  folloAv  him  ;  for 
in  all  parts  Avhere  the  military  history,  Avhich  in  his  opening 
paragraphs  he  declares  to  be  the  essential  purpose  of  his  Avork, 
is  crossed  by  politics,  Ave  must  decline  to  adopt  his  vicAvs.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  truth  of  his  sketch  of  the 
singular  likeness  betAveen  the  men  avIio  fought  against  the 
soldiers  of  HoAve  and  Clinton,  and  those  Avho  marched  against 
Richmond. 

‘  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  in  the  first  soldiers  Avho 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  under  fire,  those  ieatures  Avhich 
ahvays  characterised  the  Federal  volunteer.  These  Avere  revealed  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  contest  Avith  the  mother  country.  When  hardly 
brought  together  they  faced  boldly,  behind  the  most  trifling  shelter,  the 
shock  of  the  British  veterans.  They  defended  themselves  with  remark- 
able  tenacity  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  just  as  the  improvised  soldiers  of  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans  did  fifty  years  later,  and  on  a  grander  theatre,  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  They  Avere  indefatigable  in  the  use 
of  the  axe  and  pick  in  the  sieges  of  Boston  and  Yorktown,  just  as  were 
those  volunteers  Avho  in  four  years  covered  America  with  their  fortifi¬ 
cations  and  intrenchments.  So  also  they  Avere  easily  shaken  Avhen  they 
felt  or  fancied  themselves  taken  in  flank,  as  at  Brandywine  and  German¬ 
town  ;  difficult  to  move  forAvard  to  the  assault  of  a  strong  position,  and 
forgetful  of  the  princiide  that  tliere  is  less  danger  in  a  rush  upon  the  enemy 
than  in  standing  still  to  receive  his  fire.  They  lost  their  organisation 
rapidly,  and,  Avhat  is  more  rare,  they  recovered  it  again  no  less  promptly. 
From  their  first  engagements  Avith  the  English  down  to  the  liour  Avhich 
armed  one  part  of  them  against  the  other,  the  American  volunteers,  | 
aided  poAverfully  by  the  nature  of  a  country  covered  with  Avoods  and  ' 
cut  up  by  morasses,  rarely  let  a  panic  degenerate  into  a  rout,  and  had 
the  remarkable  merit  of  not  believing  themselves  beaten  after  a  defeat.’ 

On  this  text,  taken  primarily  from  the  Revolutionary  contest, 
the  Avhole  history  of  the  Civil  War,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters,  is  a  running  commentary.  The  Comte  de 
Paris  justly  deserves  the  praise  due  to  the  critic  who  has  first 
seized  the  truth  of  this  continuity  of  American  history,  and  ^ , 
placed  it  in  clear  light.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  p 
the  strong  political  bias  Avhich  he  throughout  displays  to  the 
side  on  which  he  served,  has  led  to  his  disfiguring  Avhat 
may  be  termed  the  very  cream  of  his  great  work  by  intro¬ 
ducing  strictures  on  the  Confederate  troops  which  we  have 
purposely  omitted.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  he  speaks 
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of  the  soldiers  at  whose  head  Lee  and  Jackson  won  im- 
.perishable  fame,  as  ‘  destitute  individually  of  tenacity  and 
‘  perseverance  ;  ’  a  description  that  so  utterly  belies  what  history 
records  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  been  penned  by  the  same 
critic  who  has  surveyed  and  described  its  adversaries  with  such 
admirable  truth. 

I  The  military  history  of  the  American  War  is  not  limited, 
like  those  of  modern  European  struggles,  to  months  or  weeks, 
j  but  covers  just  four  years  of  continuous  contest ;  w'hile  in  each 
1  year  the  immense  resources  gradually  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  broke  off  the  conflict 
into  sections,  forming  campaigns  important  in  themselves,  and 
at  first  sight  little  connected  with  the  rest.  As  before  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Comte  de  Paris  has  done  more  than  any  writer  who 
preceded  him  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  unity  throughout  his  narra¬ 
tive.  He  has  found  it  necessary,  nevertheless,  to  pass  in  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters  from  east  to  west,  and  again  from  either  flank  to 
the  connecting  operations  in  the  centre.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  within  our  limits  to  follow  him  over  these  various 
fields,  and  indeed,  the  four  volumes  when  complete  only  carry 
^  down  the  story  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  For  our 
'  purpose  of  showing  the  special  value  of  this  work  it  will  be 

■  better  to  examine  a  few  of  those  parts  which  Illustrate  the 
American  system  of  forming  and  training  and  employing  an 

I  army,  as  opposed  to  the  European  methods,  and  the  distinctive 

■  peculiarities  displayed  by  such  an  army  in  the  field. 

And  first  to  speak  of  its  formation.  Uniforms,  the  Comte 
I  begins  by  observing,  were  plentiful  enough  on  national  holidays 
before  the  war;  but  the  militia  regiments  wont  to  display  them¬ 
selves  on  such  festive  occasions  were  meant  only  for  show.  So 
notorious  was  this,  that  one  of  the  New  York  battalions,  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  French  immigrants,  had  assumed  the  mock 
title  of  the  ‘Gardes  Lafourchette.’  And  while  according  to 
I  the  popular  boast  the  national  roll-call  embraced  over  three 

j  millions  of  soldiers,  ‘  the  men  who  felt  a  real  vocation  for 

‘  military  studies,’  says  the  Comte,  ‘  were  obliged,  like  Sher- 
‘  man,  to  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  as  professors  in  the 
k  ‘  special  colleges  founded  in  the  South ;  ’  which  portion  of  the 
States,  as  he  has  elsewhere  pointed  out,  had  more  occasion  to 
keep  up  the  true  martial  spirit.  But  when  the  rude  events  of 
the  spring  of  1861  opened  the  eyes  of  the  least  far-seeing  to 
the  reality  of  the  coming  crisis,  ‘  the  formation  of  an  army 
‘  charged  to  defend  the  Constitution  was  held  to  be  a  national 

I  ‘  business  ;  ’  and  so  each  person  of  energy  went  to  work  with 
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the  feeling  that  his  duty  Avas  to  act  without  waiting  for  any  ' 
orders.  The  apparent  want  of  any  general  rules  of  organi-  . 
sation  Avas  but  conformable,  it  is  well  observed,  to  the  ad-  ; 
ministrative  system  of  a  country  Avhich  everyAvhere  leaves  so  I 
much  to  local  and  individual  activity,  and  Avhere  the  central  ! 
authority  has  no  army  of  functionaries  vested  Avith  an  almost 
sacred  character.  The  levy  once  ordered,  the  Federal  autho-  ! 
rity  did  nothing  more  for  its  share  in  raising  it  than  taking 
over'  the  regiments  sent  up  by  each  State  as  its  quota.  The 
States  themselves  Avere  almost  equally  deficient  in  administrative  I 
machinery,  and  confined  their  action  chiefly  to  guiding  individ-  | 
ual  effort.  The  Comte  adds  that  popular  supervision  kept  their 
higher  magistrates  free  from  the  favouritism  Avhich  is  the  vice 
of  functionaries  frequently  elected ;  but  here  Ave  think  that 
opinion  in  America  Avill  hardly  confirm  him,  and  certainly 
the  recorded  incompetency  of  its  officers,  of  Avhom  the  army 
was  purged  afterAvards  with  difficulty  and  trouble,  as  the  Comte 
himself  shoAvs  in  the  sequel,  Avas  in  the  higher  ranks  often  the 
direct  result  of  patronage  exercised  by  governors,  as  in  the 
lower  it  was  due  to  the  elective  system  of  the  volunteers. 

Thus  left  to  itself,  or  but  slightly  aided  by  authority,  the 
national  movement  to  arms  Avent  rapidly  on  under  the  stimulus  | 
of  individual  spirit.  The  recruiting  office  that  Avas  opened  in 
every  village  became  the  popular  rendezvous.  Some,  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  some  by  genuine  love  of  the  Union, 
and  many  by  the  abolitionist  sentiments  Avhich  LongfelloAv’s  | 
songs  and  Mrs.  Stowe’s  tales  had  nursed,  and  Avhich  Avere 
already  fairly  aroused,  entered  their  names  in  the  volunteer 
lists  as  privates.  But  the  more  important  classes  could  do  i 
more  than  this,  and  in  doing  it  win  for  themselves  a  new  posi-  I 
tion.  So  those  who  united  means  and  popularity  sufficient, 
undertook  to  raise  their  own  company,  or  battalion,  or  even 
brigade.  The  governors,  who  could  dispense  colonels’  com¬ 
missions  freely,  used  their  power  to  promise  one  to  any  person 
who  would  undertake  to  put  his  regiment  together  effectively 
by  any  means  Avithin  a  certain  limit  of  time ;  and  Avith  no  more 
than  a  Avritten  provisional  authority  for  this  purpose  many 
individuals  actually  accomplished  the  task  Avithin  the  short 
space  alloAved  by  simply  appealing  to  the  public  round  them.  ; 
Anyone  so  engaged  in  his  turn  promised  the  most  active  of 
his  associates  commissions  or  a  canteen  contract  as  a  reward  for 
bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  volunteers;  and  gigantic  hand¬ 
bills,  with  illustrations  to  show  the  deeds  of  heroism  the  future  ; 
corps  was  destined  for,  covered  the  walls,  and  in  some  cases  [ 
streamed  as  banners  across  the  streets.  The  first  recruits,  as  ! 
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soon  as  dressed  in  uniforms  chosen  for  show  more  than  use, 
were  sent  out  into  the  highways  and  lanes  to  bring  others  in. 
The  Zouave  dress,  though  looking  ridiculous  in  the  Comte’s 
critical  eyes  on  the  bony  Americans  who  strutted  about  in  it, 
proved  an  immense  attraction  in  those  days,  when  the  capture 
of  the  green  hill  of  Solferino  by  Zouave  skirmishers  was  still 
fresh  in  men’s  minds.  But  the  invitations  sent  out  by  no 
means  always  appealed  to  purely  warlike  instincts ;  and  one 
regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  specially  distinguished  two  years 
later  at  Gettysburg,  filled  its  ranks  by  advertising  itself  ‘  to 
‘  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  military  service,’  as  sure  of  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  being  kept  constantly  in  garrison  at 
Washington,  and  so  spared  the  privations  of  camp  life  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fine  example  was  set  in  Indiana, 
whose  troops  had  been  accused  of  panic-flight  in  the  "war 
with  Mexico ;  for  this  State  saw  crowds  coming  in  voluntarily 
to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  enlisting  in  regiments  which  as¬ 
sumed  the  device,  ‘  Kemember  Buena  Vista,’  that  being  the 
action  of  which  the  men  of  Indiana  were  resolved  to  redeem 
the  memory.  The  individual  action  which  in  the  first  few 
days  raised  a  force  of  75,000  men,  and  another  large  draft  a 
month  later,  was  carried  sometimes  beyond  the  limits  of  State 
control  by  those  who  were  not  on  good  terms  with  their 
governors.  Thus  General  Sickles,  of  New  York,  who  had 
offered  the  President  to  raise  a  brigade  directly  for  the  Union, 
did  so  by  ])laciiig  his  recruiting  depot  on  ground  belonging  to 
a  fort  under  Federal  keeping,  thus  carrying  it  direct  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Nor  was  it  until  some  time  after  that  Lincoln,  forced 
by  representations  of  the  mischief  this  competition  caused  the 
volunteer  movement,  ordered  that  these  independent  corps 
should  be  officially  enrolled  as  parts  of  the  contingents  of  the 
States  from  which  their  members  were  actually  drawn.  Before 
this  decision  reached  the  Sickles  bidgade,  it  had  actually  lost 
half  its  original  numbers  by  wounds  or  sickness  from  service 
in  the  field. 

Whilst  praising  the  spirit  which  made  so  little  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  first  levy,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  speaking  here  from 
close  observation,  declares  plainly  that  its  mass  was  of  inferior 
material.  The  well-to-do  and  steady  citizens  were  not  at  first 
sensible  of  the  duty  of  personal  exposure  in  the  ranks ;  and  as 
a  rule  ‘  these  volunteers  were  collected  from  the  disorderly 
‘  classes  of  the  towns  and  villages,’  whilst  the  short  limit  of 
their  three  months’  engagement  prevented  from  the  first  any 
hope  of  seriously  disciplining  them.  In  a  word,  ‘  they  were 
■*  much  like  the  militiamen  of  the  War  of  Independence  that 
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‘  gave  Washington  so  much  anxiety  ;  ’  and  carried  their  loose 
principles  out  soon  afterwards  so  far  as  to  leave  their  j)Osts  the 
very  night  their  engagement  was  up,  regardless  that  a  battle 
might  be  expected  within  a  few  hours.  Such  contingents, 
however,  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  force  collected  in  June 
1861,  under  MacDowell,  and  it  need  hardly  therefore  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  war  opened  with  disaster.  The  second  and 
third  levies,  on  a  larger  scale  and  for  three  years’  duty  instead 
of  three  months,  reached  a  different  social  class  altogether. 
Many,  it  is  true,  in  enlisting  were  still  actuated  more  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  than  that  of  patriotism ;  but  the  real  im¬ 
minence  of  the  national  peril  now  began  to  affect  all  hearts,  and 
the  new  recruits  were  animated  by  a  stern  resolution  that  had 
been  wanting  in  the  first.  ‘  They  were  not  good  soldiers ; 

‘  they  were  hardly  soldiers  at  all.  But  they  really  wished  to 
‘  become  such,  and  that  was  the  proper  condition  by  which  to 
‘  attain  the  result.’  And  this,  although  among  them  was  a 
certain  j)roportion  of  that  large  mass  of  the  restless  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  which  America  continually  receives  from  Europe,  and 
which  is  apt  in  quiet  times  to  float  as  a  scum  over  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  cities.  These,  however,  were  held  very  much  apart 
from  the  native  Americans,  and  it  Avas  they  who  thronged 
particularly  into  the  ranks  of  regiments  like  the  ‘  Fire  Zouaves’ 
of  Xew  York,  where  a  showy  uniform  had  for  its  complement 
a  very  small  share  of  discipline.  Making  all  deductions,  there  | 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Comte  is  in  the  right  when  he  asserts  that  \ 
on  the  whole  the  medley  mass  of  volunteers  of  the  first  year  of 
the  war  represented  fairly  enough  the  nation  that  ])roduced  it, 
and  as  a  whole  was  thoroughly  moved  by  a  national  spirit.  In 
the  ranks,  indeed,  were  already  numbers  of  men  who  quitted 
good  {)ositions  in  civil  life,  with  others  advanced  in  years  or 
bound  to  their  homes  by  strong  family  ties.  And  that  such 
men  took  up  arms  voluntarily  when  there  was  not  only  no 
glut  of  the  labour-market,  but  a  great  temporary  rise  in  all 
wages  and  profits,  is  proof  sufficient  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
or  true  martial  ardour,  or  of  both  combined.  As  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  often  made  by  foreign  critics  that  the  Americans  at  this 
j)eriod  of  the  war  were  hiring  immigrants  to  do  their  fighting — 
a  remark  no  doubt  arising  from  mistaking  the  composition  of 
certain  special  corps  for  that  of  the  Federal  army — the  statis¬ 
tics  since  collected  show  that  of  the  whole  of  the  volunteers  of 
the  first  year,  one-tenth  barely  were  non-natnralised,  while  six- 
tenths  were  American  born,  the  rest  being  of  course  American 
citizens  originally  of  European  birth. 

All  the  world  is  aware  how  the  sharp  defeat  of  its  first  levies 
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at  Bull  Run  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war,  on  the 
Federal  side  especially.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  South,  seeming  to  assure  it  safety  for  its  new  capital, 
and  a  strategic  position  that  menaced  Washington  itself,  it 
acted  far  more  against  its  cause  in  reality  by  calling  forth  the 
latent  strength  of  its  foe.  Tlie  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price 
had  been  struggling  in  Congress  against  the  proposition  the 
Lincoln  Csibinet  had  resolved  to  put  forward,  of  a  new  levy  of 
400,000  long-service  volunteers  to  replace  the  first  draft  of 
three  months’  men  already  about  to  be  discharged.  Their 
objections  had  been  patiently  listened  to,  and  negatived  already 
by  the  supporters  of  the  administration.  But  the  final  discus¬ 
sion  was  fixed,  by  a  strange  chance,  for  the  very  day  that  the 
bitter  news  of  the  defeat  arrived ;  and  the  solemnity  and  deci¬ 
sion  with  which  the  bill  was  at  once  approved  that  augmented 
the  levy  to  half  a  million  of  men,  and  raised  the  loan  accom¬ 
panying  it  from  four  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  showed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  cause  were  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  felt  they  had  their  people’s  full  support.  So 
at  every  crisis  of  the  war,  the  Comte  observes,  the  Congress 
set  the  nation  an  example  of  perseverance,  and  of  the  [)atriotism 
that  is  roused  by  defeat  even  more  than  victory ;  qualities  which 
he  attributes  not  so  much  to  their  race  as  to  that  free  working 
of  AnghvSaxon  institutions  which  made  each  citizen  feel  the 
common  cause  to  be  especially  his  own. 

The  great  change  or  development  of  feeling  that  the  first 
great  battle  produced  has  been  often  s|X)ken  of  before  less 
perfectly;  but  in  the  Comte’s  pages  is  for  the  first  time  fully 
ex[)lained  the  process  by  which  there  was  framed  out  of  such 
rude  material  the  great  machine,  with  which  the  task  was  again 
undertaken  of  threatening  the  Confederate  capital.  Long  and 
weary  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
should  enter  Richmond;  and  its  advance  was  to  be  opposed 
by  enthusiastic  defenders,  led  by  a  chief  who  has  few  j)eer3  even 
among  the  greatest  commanders.  But  the  foundation  of  future 
success,  won,  despite  rei)eated  and  severe  discouragement,  was 
laid  round  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  when  Mac- 
Clellan,  fresh  from  successes  in  Western  Virginia,  was  called  to 
the  capital  to  take  the  military  control  of  the  masses  hastily 
assembled  round  it.  The  nation  had  discovered  that  a  hundred 
thousand  men  cannot  be  moved  or  fought  without  some  previous 
attempt  at  organisation,  and  on  the  new  commander  devolved  the 
powers  which  in  its  first  blind  ignorance  of  war  it  had  denied 
his  predecessor.  The  cold,  clear  style  of  the  historian  warms  to 
the  nearest  approach  to  enthusiasm  to  be  found  in  his  volumes 
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as  he  speaks  of  the  high  qualities  of  his  old  chief  and  friend, 
of  the  laborious  character,  the  precise  and  methodical  spirit, 
and  the  vast  military  knowledge  which  fitted  MacClellan  for 
his  gigantic  task.  Men  were  at  this  time  the  least  of  bis 
needs.  Of  the  three-months’  volunteers  handed  over  to  his 
charge  a  large  proportion  re-enlisted,  and,  what  was  more 
imjjortant,  the  President’s  second  call  made  in  May  for  forty 
battalions  had  been  met  by  the  States  with  over  two  hundred, 
so  that  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  were  already 
under  arms;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  other  half  of  the 
national  force  now  approved  by  Act  of  Congress  would  be 
raised  without  difficulty,  since  the  militia  regiments,  in  the 
larger  States  especially,  had  been  filled  up  quite  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  thinned  by  the  transfer  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the 
volunteers.  Battalions  on  battalions,  ‘  mustered  in  ’  dally, 
and  by  this  simple  act  brought  on  to  the  pay-sheets,  and 
under  the  military  code  of  the  Union,  were  arming  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  which  at  once  became  one 
vast  camp  of  instruction  under  the  inspiration  of  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief.  Each  regiment  on  its  arrival  was  put 
through  a  drill  parade  of  the  simplest  order ;  and  on  show¬ 
ing  that  it  could  march  past  without  much  confusion,  was 
brigaded  with  one  or  two  of  rather  higher  experience,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  such  joint  training  as  the  staft’  could  bestow. 
The  old  West  Point  officers,  as  the  only  men  really  ready  for 
the  work,  now  naturally  came  into  extraordinary  prominence. 
The  attempt  being  abandoned  which  had  first  been  made,  to  keep 
the  small  body  of  regulars  a  force  apart,  as  a  kind  of  s[)ecial 
reserve,  they  were  distributed  among  the  divisions  gradually 
formed,  their  former  officers  being  for  the  most  part  also 
distributed  among  the  volunteers  with  higher  rank.  Lincoln 
himself  prudently  adopted  this  mode  of  utilising  the  only  edu¬ 
cated  soldiers  available.  He  took  counsel  with  the  seniors  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  those  upon  the  regimental  lists,  or  return¬ 
ing  to  the  service  voluntarily  from  civil  employ;  and  the  first 
large  lists  of  generals  created  included  not  only  such  names  as 
those  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Thomas,  Kearney,  Hooker, 
and  Slocum,  each  a  celebrity  in  his  way  in  the  campaigns  to 
come,  but  a  number  of  others  who  were  at  least  efficient  in  their 
first  duty  of  the  instruction  of  raw  troops.  The  theory  so  care¬ 
fully  inculcated  at  West  Point  had  now  full  scope  for  being 
carried  out  in  practice,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of 
thorough  early  professional  training  was  never  more  signally 
illustrated.  With  all  their  exertions,  however,  the  task  of 
organisation  at  first  seemed  beyond  the  powers  of  the  military 
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staff,  as  that  of  administration  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
civilians  hastily  brought  in  to  execute  the  important  duties  of 
the  commissariat ;  and  for  some  time  the  sight  was  not  un¬ 
common  of  one  i-egiment  left  to  exist  on  unbaked  flour  and 
other  raw  supplies,  whilst  its  next-door  neighbour  w'as  abun¬ 
dantly  furnished  with  all  camj)  requisites.  Such  inequalities, 
however,  as  well  as  those  first  apparent  in  the  arms  carried,  which 
were  of  various  patterns  and  values,  Avere  gradually  overcome 
by  energy  and  lavish  expenditui’e.  But  it  Avas  at  first  found 
harder  to  discipline  than  to  feed  this  great  armed  horde — for 
such  it  really  was  for  some  Aveeks  after  MacClellan  took  the 
command. 

In  such  a  case  discipline  must  commence  from  above,  and  the 
ncAv  general  had  reason  enough  to  be  daunted  by  the  condition 
of  his  body  of  officers.  Hoav  the  volunteer  regiments  were 
furnished  Avith  these  has  already  been  described.  Numbers  of 
those  AA'ho  had  gained  commissions  so  easily  Avere  quite  unfit  to 
exercise  authority,  and  yet  under  the  Federal  military  code  had 
precisely  the  same  poAvers  over  their  men  as  if  they  had 
served  in  the  regulars  all  their  lives.  Of  course  such  authority 
Avould  often  be  abused ;  and  the  difficulties  thus  arising  Avere 
enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  code  appeared  to  keep  the 
officers,  however  inefficient  or  uiiAvorthy,  free  from  any  penalty 
not  inflicted  by  a  legally  assembled  court-martial.  In  practice 
it  Avas  found  quite  impossible  to  carry  out  this  principle.  It 
was  evaded,  therefore,  by  the  rough  expedient  of  putting  the 
officer  charged  Avith  an  ofl'ence  under  arrest  as  thoin;h  for  trial, 
and  detaining  him  in  this  ignominious  position  until  he  resigned 
his  commission,  any  af)peal  to  the  President  for  intervention 
being  forwarded  Avith  the  accompanying  instruction  that  it  Avas 
necessiary  for  him  to  exercise  his  supreme  authority  and  dismiss 
the  applicant.  A  large  part  of  the  openly  profligate  or  irre¬ 
gular  Avere  thus  sternly  Aveeded  out.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
by  far  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  of  incompetency.  To 
purge  the  army  from  these  certain  Examination  Committees 
Avere  after  some  time  appointed  Avhich  Avent  to  their  Avork  un¬ 
flinchingly.  The  examinations  Avere  purposely  deferred  till  the 
generals  had  obtained  some  personal  knoAvledge  of  the  officers 
to  be  tested,  which  Avas  furnished  in  private  notes  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Upon  this  information  chiefly  the  examination  was  based, 
and  made  more  or  less  severe  at  discretion,  the  object  being  not 
80  much  really  to  try  the  capabilities,  as  to  settle  the  future  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  summoned  to  it.  If  the  candidate  Avas  known  to 
have  taken  pains  already,  or  to  be  likely  to  improve,  the  ques¬ 
tioning  Avas  simple,  and  the  certificate  easily  gained.  If  ill 
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reported  of,  he  was  invariably  made  to  fail.  Ludicrous  and 
painful  scenes  followed,  and  we  are  told  of  some  who  literally 
cast  themselves  at  their  judges’  feet,  imploring  them  to  spare 
the  suppliant  the  loss  not  merely  of  his  epaulettes,  but  of  the 
income  it  had  cost  him  so  much  to  earn.  Injustice,  it  is  added, 
was  no  doubt  done  in  some  instances,  but  a  less  injustice  than 
the  retention  of  these  inefficient  men  in  the  army  would  have 
been  to  the  soldiers  below  them.  The  governors  of  States, 
it  shoidd  be  observed,  still  retained  the  nominal  right  of  filling 
up  the  vacancies  that  daily  followed  on  the  application  of  this 
test.  Hut  when  once  it  was  made  clear  that  the  nominee 
would  be  disqualified  for  ignorance,  nomination  became  of  little 
use,  and  promotion  fell  naturally  to  the  regimental  authorities, 
and  usually  to  the  most  useful  officers.  This  process  of  elimi¬ 
nation  in  the  upper  ranks  told  speedily  on  the  general  discipline. 
Not  that  American  volunteers  ever  acquire  that  outward  respect 
for  their  military  superiors  which  is  the  law  of  European  armies. 
But,  at  least,  orders  came  to  be  obeyed.  Officers  who  had  the 
natural  gift  of  command  rapidly  acquired  the  trust  of  their  men, 
intelligence  and  education  making  it  much  easier  to  enforce 
regulations  than  an  outwai’d  observer  of  the  easy  manners  on 
either  side  would  have  believed.  Once  well  understood  to  be 
salutary,  the  necessary  constraints  of  military  life  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  with  extraordinary  readiness,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  regiments  of  foreigners,  turbulence  and  continued 
disobedience  were  quite  as  unknown  as  in  more  thoroughly 
disciplined  armies.  There  was  one  isolated  attempt  at  mutiny, 
indeed,  very  soon  after  MacClellan  assumed  command  ;  but  it 
was  put  down  with  ease  by  the  prompt  use  of  some  regulars  who 
were  at  hand,  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  regimental  standai'd,  the  battalion  thus  disgraced 
becoming  afterwards  one  of  the  best  behaved  corps  in  the  army. 

An  extraordinary  test  of  the  obedience  of  these  volunteers  to 
reasonable  orders,  proving  also  a  great  advantage  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  discipline,  was  the  decision  taken  very  early  to  exclude 
absolutely  all  intoxicating  liquors  from  the  camps.  The  pro¬ 
vost  marshal  diligently  searched  the  canteens  from  time  to  time 
to  sec  this  carried  out.  The  only  spirits  kept  by  the  commis¬ 
sariat  were  reserved  strictly  for  hospital  cases,  or  issued  under 
specnal  orders  to  parties  put  to  extraordinarily  hard  work,  or  en¬ 
camped  in  swamps.  Out  of  Washington  itself  it  soon  came  to 
pass  that  a  drunken  soldier  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  through¬ 
out  the  subsequent  operations  it  proved  easy  to  enforce  the 
rule,  except,  indeed,  again  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  I’egiinents, 
the  Germans,  on  opportunity,  proving  more  faithful  to  their 
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lagerbier  than  their  orders,  and  other  Europeans  indulging 
stealthily  in  eau-de-vie. 

The  elements  of  discipline  once  established,  drill  and  tactics 
followed  in  the  order  of  instruction.  Here  again  the  absence 
of  trained  officers  seemed  to  present  almost  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  these  were  once  more  met  by  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  men  on  which  the  historian  dwells  so  admiringly. 
The  large  number  of  three  field  officers  to  each  battalion, 
borrowed  by  the  Americans  from  our  organisation,  would 
have  been  superfluous  in  a  Frenchman’s  judgment  for  a 
standing  army,  but  is  admitted  to  have  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage  here,  in  the  many  cases  where  either  the 
colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  the  major  took  pains  to  show 
himself  a  willing  learner  as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  had  a  natural 
gift  for  command.  Whichever  it  happened  to  be  of  the  three 
fell  naturally  into  the  position  of  chief  instructor  to  the  batta¬ 
lion.  The  colonels,  however,  showed  particular  zeal  in  vying 
with  each  other  in  these  exercises;  and  it  Avas  a  common  sight, 
after  the  day’s  drills  Avere  done,  to  see  the  officers  assembled 
in  their  commander’s  tent  to  undergo  a  private  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  regulations  to  prepare  for  the  Avork  of  the 
morroAA'.  Aluch  the  same  process  of  hard  personal  toil  and  study 
Avas  carried  out  Avith  the  regimental  account-keeping.  But  here 
the  success  Avas  not  so  general  as  in  the  matter  of  drill ;  and 
the  Comte  tells  us  that  one  must  have  been  j)ersonally  present 
at  an  inspection  of  some  of  these  battalions,  a  duty  that  no 
doubt  often  fell  on  MacClellan’s  staff,  to  understand  the  mise¬ 
ries  caused  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  officers  Avho  Avere  re¬ 
quired  as  part  of  their  duty  to  keep  up  regularly  the  books  and 
returns  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Gradually  MaeClellan’s  exertions  bore  fruit,  and  his  ideas 
of  making  his  command  really  mobile  took  practical  substance. 
Order  and  discipline  Avere  fairly  maintained ;  his  staff  was  as 
efficient  as  its  still  modest  numbers  alloAved  ;  and  regiments, 
brigades,  and  even  divisions  became  units  disposable  for  action 
at  the  need.  One  terrible  flaAv  there  remained  that  his  powers 
could  not  mend,  and  as  it  lasted  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Avar,  and  has  never  before  been  thoroughly  exposed,  it  de¬ 
serves  special  notice.  Admirably  as  the  American  volunteer 
system  served  the  special  purpose  of  raising  suddenly  great 
bodies  of  men,  it  created  no  reserve  AA’hatever  to  su{)ply  vacan¬ 
cies.  Once  formed  and  sent  aAvay  from  its  State,  the  regiment 
left  no  depot,  for  as  all  the  posts  considered  Avorth  filling  Avere 
with  the  head-quarters,  there  Avas  no  one  who  could  carry  on 
at  its  home  the  business  of  recruiting,  much  less  of  training. 
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An  action  or  two,  a  week  in  the  sun,  a  swampy  bivouac,  might 
leave  it  the  mere  skeleton  of  its  former  self;  and  although  the 
same  State  or  municipality  might  send  a  fresh  battalion  to  re¬ 
lieve  it,  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  two,  nor  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  new  comers  from  the  experience  of  the  reduced 
but  comparatively  veteran  body.  To  have  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  altering  the  volunteer  system  at  its  root,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  fatal  to  its  working.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  stern  pressure  of  events  made  the  dreaded  word  Con¬ 
scription  familiar  among  the  hitherto  free  citizens  of  the  North, 
that  the  President  obtained  a  power  of  keejnng  up  the  number 
of  his  most  valuable  corps.  With  conscription,  or  following 
soon  upon  it,  a  new  commander-in-chief  came  into  power,  of 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  General  Grant,  freely  using 
the  means  denied  to  MacClellan,  and  consolidating  two  or 
three  of  the  reduced  cor])s  of  veterans  into  one,  gained  a 
vigour  and  steadiness  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  unknown 
during  its  previous  three  years  of  service. 

Each  branch  of  the  army  formed  with  such  i)ains  by  Mac¬ 
Clellan  had  its  peculiarities,  which  were  reproduced  in  more  or 
less  degree  whenever  Federal  troops  were  organised,  and  were, 
in  fact,  national  characteristics.  The  Comte  is  a  friendly  critic, 
but  he  is  also  keen  and  scai-ching;  and  he  tells  us  of  the  Infan¬ 
try,  that  the  men  were  strong  of  limb,  but  careless  of  husband¬ 
ing  their  powers  for  a  long  march,  unskilled  in  the  fitting 
of  their  equipments,  and  of  a  bad  carriage.  As  to  the  care 
of  their  arms,  it  was  a  thing  unknown  to  them ;  a  fact  that 
might  be  amply  testified  to  by  the  independent  witness  of  Bri¬ 
tish  officers,  who  saw  the  soldiers  of  Burnside  and  Hooker 
bivouacking  on  the  Kaj)pahannock  under  rude  tents  supported 
by  their  rusting  muskets.  Moreover  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  very  indifferent  shots  in  action,  a  fault  due  largely  to  the 
first  issues  of  arms  being  of  so  wretched  a  character  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  target  practice  as  part  of  the  ordinary  exei’cises. 

The  Artillery  was  a  very  favourite  arm  with  these  volunteers, 
suiting,  as  our  author  justly  observes  it  docs,  the  American 
turn  for  mechanics.  And  the  troops  of  this  branch  had  the 
advantage  of  much  better  instruction  relatively  than  the  in¬ 
fantry,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  old  regular  force 
were  artillerists,  a  fact  which  enabled  MacClellan  to  assign  a 
battery  of  regulars  to  each  of  his  divisions  as  a  model  for  those 
of  the  volunteers.  The  latter  were  organised  entirely  by  single 
companies  or  batteries,  each  commanded  by  a  captain ;  thus 
the  volunteer  artillery  was  not  burdened,  as  was  the  infan¬ 
try,  with  a  staff  of  untrained  field  officers ;  and  the  regular 
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artillery  officers,  as  far  as  available,  fell  naturally  into  the 
vacant  higher  posts. 

The  greatest  difficulty  by  far  lay  with  the  Cavalry.  Their 
regiments  arrived  strong  in  the  numbers  and  zeal  of  their  men, 
but  wholly  lacking  all  else  that  was  needful  for  efficiency.  Their 
equipments  and  chargers  had  to  be  supplied  them  by  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government,  and  when  these  were  found  the  men  had  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  riding,  a  new  one  to  nearly  all ;  for,  as  the 
Comte  observes,  the  Northern  American  has  lost  in  this  respect 
the  traditional  skill  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  took  several 
campaigns,  therefore,  to  teach  them  the  first  elements  of  their 
business  ;  and  it  may  be  added  from  other  sources  that  in  this 
they  invariably  aimed  too  high  or  too  low  for  practical  utility, 
whilst  the  necessary  care  of  their  horses  was  so  neglected 
that  a  few  days  of  service  often  left  large  detachments  dis¬ 
mounted.  In  fact  the  want  of  steady  exertions  in  this  every¬ 
day  duty  for  a  long  time  paralysed  the  cavalry  of  the  Federal 
service ;  yet  where  good  chiefs  were  forthcoming  for  certain 
regiments,  the  growth  in  aptitude  for  field  duties  was  more 
marked  and  rapid  than  in  the  infantry,  and  gave  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  distinction  to  the  commanders. 

As  to  the  Engineer  branch,  the  difficulties  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  organisation  might  have  seemed  in  the  abstract  as 
great  as  with  the  Horse,  for  the  few  trained  officers  belonging 
to  this  arm  were  scarcely  enough  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works,  far  less  to  instruct  the  men  enrolled.  But  a  powerful  aid 
Avas  here  at  hand  in  the  large  class  of  civil  engineers  who  were 
serving  in  the  volunteers,  men  not  highly  taught  in  theory, 
but  accustomed  to  deal  with  all  the  rude  exigencies  of  a  new 
country ;  and  very  soon  some  special  regiments  were  trained 
effectively  for  the  service,  whilst  the  rougher  works  so  abun¬ 
dantly  used  throughout  the  war  were  left  to  the  infantry,  who 
had  always  a  share  of  skilled  labourers  among  their  ranks,  and 
supplied  the  rest  of  Avhat  was  needed  from  their  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  In  fact  this  constructive  faculty  of  the  volunteers  was 
at  first  often  greatly  abused,  as  will  be  shown  Avheu  we  speak 
of  the  opening  of  MacClellan’s  operations ;  and  round  Washing¬ 
ton  it  prevailed  largely  to  the  neglect  of  the  necessary  parade 
training.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  skill  thus  acquired  proved 
of  vast  service  afterwards,  when  movements  became  extended  ; 
and  miles  of  solid  intrenchments,  thoroughly  united  by  the 
favourite  ‘  corduroy  ’  roads,  made  each  great  position  after  a 
short  time  impregnable;  Avhilst  huge  bridges  of  simple  but 
solid  construction  spanned  great  streams  with  a  celerity  that 
European  armies  could  not,  even  with  the  same  abundant  ma- 
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terial,  have  imitated.  To  such  perfection  was  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  war  carried,  that  in  Sherman’s  Atlantic  campaign  a 
solid  trestlework  bridge,  half  a  mile  long,  was  constructed  in  five 
days  across  the  Chattahoochie,  carrying  the  Federal  line  of 
operations  forward  firmly  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and 
ensuring  the  final  success  of  the  invasion. 

Of  the  staff  of  these  Federal  armies,  the  Comte  tells  us  little 
except  as  to  its  insufficiency,  which  no  doubt  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  he  personally  felt  keenly.  MacClellan,  at  the 
head  of  150,000  men,  had  but  four  officers  for  his  topograjdiical 
duties,  and  eight  for  all  his  personal  services.  But  it  should 
be  added  that  as  the  war  grew  more  and  more  absorbing  to 
the  national  mind,  the  old  democratic  jealousy  of  this  necessary 
adjunct  to  military  command  faded  away,  and  the  two  aides- 
de-camp  assigned  to  MacDowell  before  Bull  Bun  were  i'e[)re- 
sented  in  the  best  indei)endent  army  corps  formed  in  the  war, 
that  raised  for  the  invasion  of  Alabama,  by  some  thirty  officers 
attached  to  General  Wilson,  the  demands  being  probably  then 
limited  chiefly  to  the  number  of  men  qualified  for  the  duties. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  follow  the  Federal  troops  into  the 
field,  and  see  how  the  inherent  peculiarities  indicated  were 
developed  or  modified  by  its  trials.  We  take  by  natural  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  many  campaigns  described  in  these  volumes 
with  a  precision  and  yet  richness  of  detail  that  deserve  all  praise, 
the  great  operation  on  the  liichmond  peninsula,  which  was 
conducted  by  MacClellan  himself  as  soon  as  he  believed  his 
army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  in  working  order,  and  which  was  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  actively  shared  in,  by  the  Comte  de  Paris.  This 
first  illustrated  the  slow  but  giant  power  of  the  North.  This 
first  displayed  the  admirable  military  skill  of  her  greatest 
adversary.  This  too,  closing  in  defeat  and  adversity  for  the 
Federals,  gave  their  general  and  soldiers  in  the  very  crisis  of 
that  disaster  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  formidable  was  the 
leader’s  skill,  how  great  the  tenacity  of  the  army  he  had  framed 
with  such  care  out  of  the  roughest  materials  civilised  warfare 
ever  threw  together ;  a  tenacity  long  since  acknowledged  as  re¬ 
markable,  and  now  shown  to  be  due  to  the  hereditary  qualities 
of  the  American  volunteer.  But  in  acknowledging  these,  the 
Comte’s  introduction  recalls  to  us  the  praise  due  to  MacClellan 
for  the  care  which  developed  them ;  and  the  skill  and  pains  he 
bestowed  on  his  primary  task  of  organisation  deserve  all  the 
more  recognition,  since  they  drew  on  him  to  some  extent  the 
sarcasm  of  his  less  i)atient  fellow-countrymen,  or  at  least  seriously 
diminished  his  early  popularity. 

It  was  perhaps  a  consciousness  of  this  change  in  public 
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feeling  that  gave  so  much  force  to  Lincoln’s  obstinacy  in  con¬ 
testing  MacClellan’s  proposed  strategy.  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  once  declared  ready  for  field  service  in  the  early 
spring  of  1862,  its  general  was  set  on  using  the  best  means  of 
water  transport  at  his  disposal  for  throwing  it  at  once  on  to  the 
southern  part  of  Virginia  near  Kichmond.  The  President  was 
as  earnest  in  insisting  that  it  should  advance  against  that 
city  overland,  so  as  to  keep  constantly  between  Washington, 
from  which  it  started,  and  the  Confederate  army.  It  would  be 
going  beyond  the  limits  we  have  assigned  ourselves  to  discuss 
this  question  in  detail.  All  subsequent  experience  proved  the 
justice  of  MacClellan’s  views,  and  most  of  all  the  bloody  and 
ineffectual  trials  made  by  Grant  more  than  two  years  later  of 
the  line  of  operations  favoured  by  the  President,  which  line  the 
general,  after  boasting  that  he  would  keep  to  it  throughout 
the  summer  Avas  finally  obliged  to  abandon  as  hopeless,  fall¬ 
ing  back  upon  that  Avhich  INIacClellan  selected  from  the  first. 
For  our  purpose  it  is  here  enough  to  say  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  compromise  forced  upon  the  latter  against  his  will ; 
and  when  the  transhipment  of  his  army  to  the  James  penin¬ 
sula  was  far  advanced,  a  curt  despatch  told  him  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  President  had  detained  before  Washington 
the  best  of  his  four  army  corps,  numbering  nearly  40,000 
men,  under  MacDowell,  on  which  too  he  had  specially 
reckoned  for  turning  the  defence  east  of  Richmond  by  a 
flanking  movement  to  be  made  to  the  north  of  his  own  line 
of  advance.  The  Comte’s  personal  feelings  in  favour  of  his 
old  chief  are  as  strong  as  his  championship  of  the  Union 
cause,  which  he  identifies  from  the  first  with  the  Abolition  that 
it  adopted  later.  With  him,  therefore,  the  deduction  of  this 
contingent  assumes  an  importance  Avhich  made  it  vitally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.  But  this  assumption 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  proof,  and  indeed  there  is  reason  to 
dispute  it  from  his  OAvn  narrative.  Those  Avho  read  the  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  to  which  he  refers  will  perhaps  agree  with 
us  that  the  inherent  difficulties  of  leading  so  great  and  yet 
so  raw  an  army  as  MacClellan  had  against  a  chief  such  as 
Lee,  who  was  soon  to  oppose  him,  and  in  such  a  country 
as  that  he  entered  on,  would  not  have  been  lessened  by  a  large 
numerical  addition.  The  failure  that  followed  Avas  probably 
inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the  enterprise,  including  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  over-caution  in  the  commander,  the  action  of  Avhich  is 
hinted  at  not  obscurely  at  various  parts  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  to  lay  the  failure  wholly  on  President 
Lincoln’s  shoulders ;  though  no  just  critic  can  approve  his 
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interference  with  plans  for  the  success  of  which  he  still  held 
the  general  personally  responsible. 

Deprived  of  MacDowell’s  corps,  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  still  a  very  formidable  mass.  The  transhipment  of  109,000 
men,  Avith44  batteries  of  artillery  and  15,000  mules  and  horses, 
might  have  seemed  a  difficult  undertaking.  In  reality,  however, 
it  cost  MacClellan  less  personal  trouble  than  any  other  step 
of  bis  campaign.  Four  hundred  transjjorts,  with  abundance 
of  steam  power  to  move  them,  were  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
operation  was  conducted  with  speed  and  success.  On  March 
17th  the  first  man  stepped  on  board  at  Washington;  on  April 
6th  the  last  of  the  host  landed  at  F ortress  Munroe,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Jamestown  ])eninsula,  with  no  greater  casual¬ 
ties  reported  than  the  loss  of  a  few  mules ;  two  days  earlier  the 
advance-guard  of  the  army  had  begun  to  move  on  Kichmond, 
distant  less  than  eighty  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  first  twenty 
brought  the  head  of  its  columns  in  face  of  an  enemy. 

We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  illustrate  from  this 
point  of  the  campaign  how  much  more  thoroughly  the  Comte  de 
Paris  has  done  his  work  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Former 
historians  were  content  to  say  that  the  Confederates  had  taken 
up  their  first  defensive  position  at  Yorktown,  some  of  them  even 
omitting  to  remark  that  this  spot,  so  important  then,  was  still 
more  famous  eighty  years  before  when  the  suiTender  of  Corn¬ 
wallis  there  closed  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  need  not 
follow  the  writer  in  the  glowing  sentiments  with  which  he 
naturally  depicts  the  scene  where  French  and  American 
soldiers  had  side  by  side  thrown  up  and  held  those  investing 
lines  that  ruined  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  over  the  New 
World.  We  may  borrow  from  him,  however,  the  topographical 
secret  as  to  the  site  which  twice  Avithin  a  century  gave  its 
importance  to  an  otherwise  utterly  obscure  hamlet;  and  in 
doing  this  may  complete  what  he  tells  by  information  from 
an  even  higher  source.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
narrow  peninsula  that  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  Richmond 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  the  James,  on  the  north  by 
the  York  River,  the  former  bringing  its  foreign  trade  to  the 
city,  the  other  being  navigable  for  a  long  distance.  The  James 
Avas  scaled  to  the  Federal  ships  by  the  presence  of  the  iron-clad 
‘  Virginia,’  but  their  fleet  might  have  accompanied  the  right  of 
the  army  far  up  the  peninsula  as  it  moved  ouAvards,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  York  River  contracts,  at  a  point  about  tiventy  miles 
from  its  extremity,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  fully  commanded 
from  both  shores.  Here  Yorktown  lies  on  its  southern  side  ;  and 
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the  Confederates,  with  heavy  batteries  there,  and  guns  oppo¬ 
site  at  Gloucester  Point,  barred  the  stream  effectually,  and 
were  as  little  likely  to  yield  it  without  serious  resistance  as 
the  British  troops  that  lay  on  the  same  ground  in  the 
older  war.  Washington,  however,  had  approached  it  from  the 
Richmond  side  and  invested  it  with  ease,  whilst  the  Federals 
found  their  task  by  no  means  so  simple.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  if  any  tract  of  ground  in  the  United 
States  would  be  Avell  known  in  a  military  sense,  this  historic 
spot  would  have  thus  been  familiar.  Such  avjis  far  from  being 
the  case,  however,  and  in  stating  this  we  come  at  once  to  the 
striking  point  of  variation  between  the  military  art  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Neither  the  engineers  of  the 
United  States  army,  nor  its  general  staff,  had  been  maintained 
Avith  any  vieAv  to  preparing  for  war  on  their  own  shores.  The 
examination  of  important  sites  for  defence,  the  preparation  of 
good  maps  of  even  the  coast  line,  Avere  duties  invariably 
deferred  for  Avant  of  hands  to  execute  them,  until  Congress 
some  day  actually  decided  that  such  a  post  should  be  fortified. 
Outside  the  limits  of  Fortress  Munroe  the  James  peninsula 
was  therefore  an  unknown  country  to  the  Federal  staff.  Of  the 
few  officers  at  MacClellan’s  side  not  one  had  ever  been  near 
YorktoAvn ;  and  the  Avretched  maps  at  hand  served  only  to  mis¬ 
lead.  It  was  knoAvn  that  not  far  from  Yorktown  a  large 
stream,  called  WarAvick  Creek,  emptied  itself  into  the  James; 
but  no  one  present  was  aAvare  that  its  sluggish  and  SAvampy 
course  cuts  the  whole  peninsula  across  to  nearly  AV'ithin  the  range 
of  heavy  guns  from  the  old  British  lines.  These  had  noAv  been 
repaired,  and  formidably  armed,  and  with  the  line  of  the  creek, 
barred  all  further  adA^ance.  But  the  Avant  of  any  proper  re¬ 
connoitring  to  precede  the  march,  had  left  the  F ederals  in  such 
perfect  ignorance  of  this,  that,  as  we  have  heard  from  General 
,  MacClellan’s  lips,  no  difficulty  Avas  anticipated  in  marching  by 
and  investing  YorktoAvn  should  it  prove  not  to  be  abandoned, 
until  the  60,000  men  Avho  Avere  marching  on  Richmond  came 
suddenly,  on  April  5th,  before  the  obstacle  which  actually 
checked  them  for  a  whole  month.  General  Magruder,  who 
commanded  the  Confederates,  had  with  him  at  this  time  but 
11,000  men;  for  MacClellan’s  change  of  base  by  water  from 
Washington  to  Fortress  Munroe  had  deceived  his  adversaries, 
and  the  main  force  was  still  far  to  the  north  of  Richmond. 
When  the  formidable  truth  became  knoAvn  there,  advices  were 
sent  to  Magruder  to  retire,  before  Avhat  AA'as  reported  to  be  an 
overwhelming  force.  But  he  Avas  obstinate  by  nature,  and  had 
no  doubt  the  dislike  natural  to  an  old  artillerist  to  abandon  the 
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guns  that  had  been  brought  to  Yorktown  with  so  much  pains. 
With  happy  audacity,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground, 
and,  keeping  6,000  men  in  or  about  the  works  of  Yorktown, 
dispersed  the  rest  along  the  Warwick  Creek  at  the  few  openings 
where  paths  approached  it,  so  as  to  make  as  much  display  of 
their  numbers  as  possible.  The  wooded  nature  of  the  ground, 
especially  near  the  swamps  through  which  the  stream  took  its 
course,  favoured  this  design,  and  for  the  time  it  completely 
imposed  on  his  opponent.  A  vigorous  attack  on  one  of  the 
slightly  defended  passages,  with  feints  here  and  there  to  cover 
it,  must  have  infallibly  pierced  his  line,  the  Comte  tells  us, 
and  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  temerity.  Had  this  been  done 
promptly,  Yorktown  would  have  been  turned  and  invested 
at  once,  and  the  whole  peninsula  fallen  into  MacClellan’s  hands 
before  tbe  Confederates  arrived  to  hold  it  in  force.  But  the 
Comte  forgets  that  in  stating  all  this  he  is  ignoring  his  own 
conclusions.  Quick-sighted  reconnoitring  followed  by  speedy 
decision,  and  a  sharp  advance  on  the  decisive  point  as  soon  as 
the  enemy’s  defensive  position  is  fairly  made  out — these  L,ce  at¬ 
tributes  of  an  invading  army  quite  other  than  that  which  now 
stood  still  before  Warwick  Creek.  Such  combinations  need 
more  than  docility,  endurance,  and  the  sense  of  numbers.  For 
success  of  this  sort  there  is  demanded  the  steadiness,  energy, 
and  dash  which  only  come  with  experience  of  war,  or  with 
the  fullest  peace  training  for  that  great  ordeal,  such  as  Prussia 
underwent  before  1866.  So  the  Federal  host  first  halted,  and 
presently  sat  down  to  make  what  might  have  been  a  formal 
siege  attack  of  the  weak  line  that  imposed  on  them.  Reinforce¬ 
ments  were  of  course  hurried  up  to  Magruder,  whilst  Mac- 
Clellan  was  preparing  heavy  batteries  to  sweep  the  j)assages; 
and  though  the  Federals  soon  had  their  100,000  men  together, 
much  precious  time  was  lost  before  all  was  pronounced  ready. 
On  the  16th  of  April  the  attack  was  essayed,  and  at  first  with 
seeming  success ;  for  a  Vermont  regiment,  covered  by  a  crush¬ 
ing  fire  of  artillery,  got  across  the  creek  into  the  enemy’s  works. 
But  the  officers  on  the  spot  w'ere  so  unskilled  as  to  be  para¬ 
lysed  by  their  own  advantage.  None  knew  that  this  particular 
assault  was  to  be  turned  into  a  decisive  one  if  it  succeeded; 
and  so  reserves  were  held  back,  and  orders  waited  for,  till  the 
opportunity  had  passed  by,  the  Vermonts  being  finally  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  of  their  ranks. 

Eleven  days  had  already  been  lost  before  an  insignificant 
obstacle,  and  the  Federal  soldiers  were  becoming  discouraged 
at  the  evident  want  of  enterprise  in  their  commanders.  Yet 
MacClellan  was  apparently  afraid  to  risk  another  unsuccessful 
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assault,  and  determined  to  attack  Yorktown  itself,  the  key  of 
the  hostile  position,  by  regular  siege  works  pushed  on,  the 
front  of  its  lines  covering  the  ground  between  Warwick  Creek 
and  the  York  River.  And  when  orders  were  once  given  the 
new  undertaking  was  carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  thoroughness 
that  might  have  astonished  the  best  engineers  of  Europe.  All 
the  pains  before  spent  in  preparing  approaches  to  the  passages 
of  the  creek  were  now  concentrated  on  the  mile  and  a  half  of 
open  ground  at  its  head.  Wide  buttresses  for  guns,  spacious 
parallels,  strong  ‘  corduroy  ’  roads  to  bear  the  heaviest  cannon, 
rude  quays  on  which  to  land  the  siege  trains  that  MacClellan 
resolved  to  use  for  this  purpose,  grew  like  works  of  magic  under 
thousands  of  strong  hands.  The  first  j)arallel  was  traced  on 
April  17th,  the  day  after  the  repulse,  along  the  edge  of  what, 
to  the  distant  spectator,  might  have  seemed  a  trackless  forest, 
the  wood  so  dense  that  MacClellan’s  headquarter  camp,  though 
within  the  range  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  was  found  quite  secure 
from  them.  On  May  4th,  the  Confederates,  now  under  John¬ 
stone,  discovering  that  they  must  be  crushed  in  a  few  hours 
by  the  superior  fire  about  to  open,  withdrew  at  nightfall 
from  Yorktown,  making  good  their  retreat  up  the  peninsula, 
but  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  more  than  seventy  heavy  guns, 
abandoned  in  their  haste.  The  York  River  was  of  course 
now  opened  to  MacClellan’s  squadron,  as  the  road  to  his 
troops,  and  both  pushed  on  westward,  their  long  hesitation  and 
apparent  imbecility  hardly  redeemed  by  the  final  success 
of  this  their  first  great  operation. 

We  hurry  purposely  past  the  affair  of  Williamsburg  which 
followed,  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  the 
first  great  general  action  of  the  campaign,  fought  May  30  and 
31.  The  Confederates  here  first  showed  that  fierceness  in  the 
offensive  which  became  the  characteristic  of  their  Virginian 
army,  and  crushed,  though  they  did  not  destroy,  as  had  been 
hoped  at  Richmond,  the  left  wing  of  their  enemy,  on  which 
the  chief  assault  was  directed.  But  they  were  sorely  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  was  badly  wounded 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  day ;  and  his  temporary  successor 
Mas  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  pushing  promptly  the 
advantages  gained.  On  the  Federal  side,  as  the  Comte  tells  us 
plainly,  there  was  much  depression  at  the  feeling  that  the 
defensive  attitude,  in  which  their  general  had  thought  victory 
certain,  as  suiting  the  character  of  American  troops,  had 
hardly  saved  them  from  disaster ;  and  they  were  not  aware 
how  the  depressing  effect  of  Johnstone’s  withdrawal  on  the 
hitherto  high  spirits  of  the  Confederates  was  greatly  increased 
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on  its  being  discovered  that  MacClellan’s  care  and  skill  had 
completely  united  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  now  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Chickahominy,  by  careful  roadmaking 
and  bridging,  so  that  each  could  promptly  support  the  other 
at  need.  This  precaution  had  been  steadily  carried  out  ever 
since  MacClellan  had  decided  to  put  his  right  across  the 
stream  to  its  north  side,  and  when  it  became  known  to  the 
Confederates,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  ruining  the  wing  they 
had  supposed  isolated,  and  fell  back  towards  Richmond,  with 
but  barren  claim  to  victory. 

Then  came  a  j)ause  in  the  campaign  which  lasted  from  the 
1st  to  the  20th  of  June.  During  all  this  time  MacClellan 
kept  his  army  divided  by  the  Chickahominy  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  had  at  first  led  him  to  occupy  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
The  key  to  a  strategy  that  seems  so  unnecessarily  dangerous 
lay  originally  in  the  hope  he  still  had  of  drawing  MacDowell’s 
corps  from  the  front  of  W ashington  to  his  aid  by  a  land  march, 
when  he  proposed  to  be  ready  to  meet  him,  and  aid  its  flanking 
movement  by  extending  his  right.  Lincoln  not  only  promised 
to  spare  it,  but  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  but  for  the 
genuine  alarm  created  at  Washington,  at  this  crisis  of  the  war, 
by  Jackson’s  famous  successes  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
campaign  against  the  three  divided  Federal  forces;  forces 
which  were  to  have  overwhelmed  him  and  captured  his  army, 
but  which  he  beat  with  rapid  successive  strokes,  such  as  for 
brilliant  illustration  of  genius  in  war  may  fitly  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  efforts  made  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  when 
with  a  handful  of  way-worn  men,  he  for  a  time  kept  the 
allies  from  approaching  Paris. 

When  the  hope  of  MacDowell’s  aid  faded  away,  and  Lin¬ 
coln  and  his  War  Secretary  grew  alarmed  afresh  for  their 
capital,  MacClellan  still  found  it  necessary  to  hold  a  portion  of 
his  army  well  to  the  north  to  cover  the  single  line  of  supplies 
which  brought  him  provisions  by  the  railroad  from  York  River, 
and  which  had  recently  been  seriously  threatened  by  Stuart’s 
cavalry.  All  this  time  MacClellan’s  inaction  seems  to  need 
excuse,  since  the  Confederate  force  covering  Richmond  was 
much  weaker  than  his  OAvn ;  but,  on  the  Comte’s  showing,  the 
ceaseless  and  judicious  activity  displayed  by  the  new  Con¬ 
federate  commander,  Lee,  along  various  points  of  the  Federal 
front,  completely  deceived  his  opponent  on  this  head,  and  also 
completely  concealed  the  weakness  of  the  works  of  Richmond 
behind  him,  which  were  by  no  means  of  the  formidable  nature 
that  was  supposed  in  the  Federal  camp.  There  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mistrust,  we  are  told,  of  the  powers  of  the  army  for 
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direct  attack,  as  compared  with  those  it  could  put  forth  in 
intrenchments  and  works  of  approach — and  a  feeling  of  this 
sort  was  unfavourable  to  action.  Corinth  had  just  fallen  in 
the  W est  to  a  long  and  tedious  series  of  operations  conducted 
by  Halleck  on  the  principles  of  the  engineer  rather  than  those 
of  the  general ;  and  men  asked  themselves  whether  it  were 
not  best  after  all  to  enter  a  place  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
than  to  take  a  ruined  work  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  throwing 
up  of  lines  of  covei*,  and  the  burning  of  powder,  many 
of  the  Federal  generals  believed  at  this  time,  might  be  so 
managed  as  to  make  success  with  superior  numbers  assured, 
and  so  spare  the  risk  there  must  always  be  in  a  supreme 
struggle  for  the  mastery.  MacClellan,  we  must  believe,  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments  his  former  aide-de-camp 
freely  ascribes ’to  those  around  him ;  for  the  fourth  week  since 
the  indecisive  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  entered  on  without 
further  result  than  the  retention  of  the  ground  held  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Confederate  capital,  while  the  hoped-for  co¬ 
operation  from  Washington  was  awaited.  But  on  the  24th  of 
June  news  brought  by  a  deserter  made  it  certain  that  Jack- 
son  and  his  corps  were  far  advanced  on  the  march  towards 
Richmond,  and  it  needed  no  inspiration  to  foretell  that  their 
arrival  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  inaction. 

The  ‘  strategic  change  of  base  ’  which  has  been  made  a  sort 
of  mocking  byword  against  the  name  of  MacClellan,  became 
instantly  a  necessity,  as  his  historian  shows,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  certain  that  Jackson  had  been  allowed  by  his  former 
adversaries  to  withdraw  his  corps  secretly  and  swiftly  to  Lee’s 
aid,  although  it  made  part  of  a  deliberate  design  Avhich  cir¬ 
cumstances  forced  on  the  Federal  general.  ‘  Only  those,’  says 
the  Comte,  ‘  who  have  known  what  the  burden  is  of  such  a 
‘  heavy  responsibility,  Avho  have  pointed  out  long  beforehand 
‘  the  dangers  that  the  faults  of  others  would  cause,  and  after 
‘  having  thus  shown  them  in  vain,  have  suddenly  been  com- 
‘  pelled  to  face  them,  can  know  what  the  thoughts  were  that 
‘  then  filled  the  soul  of  the  Federal  chief.’  But,  instead  of 
giving  way  under  the  trial,  he  drew  inspiration  from  it,  and 
decided  at  once  on  the  only  movement  which  promised  im¬ 
mediate  safety  for  his  army,  with  perhaps  a  final  counter-attack 
on  Richmond  along  the  James  ;  the  transfer  of  his  army  from 
the  Chickahominy  to  the  north  bank  of  the  former  river,  with 
the  simultaneous  abandonment  of  the  communications  leading 
to  the  York,  on  which  the  coming  blow  would  be  directed. 
Hastily  collecting,  therefore,  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  in¬ 
cluding  2,500  cattle,  he  prepared  to  make  a  flank  march  from 
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the  Chickahominy  to  the  .lames  with  no  other  supplies,  through 
a  difficult  country,  chiefly  covered  by  a  swampy  forest  known 
as  the  White  Creek.  The  step  was  a  singularly  bold  one,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  caution  which  had  hitherto  marked 
his  operations.  But  this  contrast,  as  his  historian  observes,  suits 
well  the  American  character,  which  can  at  times  combine  the 
strangest  daring  with  its  ordinary  prudence  and  hesitation. 

Unfortunately  for  MacClellan’s  reputation  his  movements 
were  not  as  prompt  as  his  designs.  Perhaps  this  was  in¬ 
evitable  with  so  large  a  mass  of  comparatively  raw  troops  to 
deal  with  ;  but  the  fact  might  have  been  put  with  more  plain¬ 
ness  in  the  narrative  before  us,  which  at  this  one  point  seems 
to  fail  in  precision.  He  expected  that  the  combined  Con¬ 
federate  attack  would  be  made  on  the  28th,  but  this  estimate 
did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  eageraess  and  speed  of  his 
adversaries.  On  the  eve  of  the  26th  they  began  to  fall  upon 
his  exposed  wing,  and  on  the  27  th  the  apparently  decisive 
battle  of  Gaines’  Hill  found  Jackson  turning  the  Federal 
right  and  driving  it  back  over  the  Chickahominy,  crushed 
in  numbers  and  spirit,  and  abandoning  a  large  part  of  its 
guns  to  the  victorious  foe,  whilst  Magruder’s  false  attack 
along  the  southern  bank  had  kept  the  main  body  of  the 
Federals  too  fully  occupied  to  support  it. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Confederates  asserted  their  vic¬ 
tory,  and  even  hoped  for  such  a  crowning  triumph  as  might 
close  the  war  at  a  blow.  The  passages  of  the  stream  were  in 
their  hands ;  the  country  between  it  and  the  James  was,  as 
before  explained,  a  difficult  one,  better  known  to  them  than 
their  adversary.  And  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  lost  his 
proper  communications  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Destruction 
or  surrender  might  have  seemed  the  only  alternative,  judged 
by  the  ordinary  precedents  of  war.  But  it  was  precisely  here 
that  such  precedents  failed.  Although  the  ‘  strategic  change 
‘  of  base  ’  had  now  become  a  flight  for  safety,  to  be  executed 
in  the  very  face  of  a  victorious  enemy  whose  vigour  and  skill 
had  just  been  so  signally  displayed,  MacClcllan  lost  not  his 
confidence  in  himself,  and,  what  is  far  more  surprising,  his  men 
showed  as  much  trust  in  his  leadership,  and  as  much  faith  in 
their  own  defensive  poAver,  as  though  they  were  the  victors 
instead  of  the  vanquished  in  the  struggle  at  the  Chickahominy. 
The  history  of  European  warfare  may  be  ransacked  in  vain  to 
find  a  parallel  to  the  events  of  the  six  days  that  followed. 
Through  the  White  Oak  SAvamp  100,000  men  took  their  re¬ 
treating  way,  carrying  with  them  their  provisions  and  stores. 
On  their  rear  and  on  either  flank  pressed  the  j)ursuers  flushed 
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with  recent  victory.  From  the  east  Jackson  sought  to  com¬ 
plete  his  late  success  by  intercepting  them  wherever  there 
seemed  an  opening  to  thrust  his  troops  between  them  and  the 
road  to  the  James.  From  the  west  Magruder,  burning  to 
take  a  more  distinguished  part  than  had  yet  been  his  lot, 
pressed  the  other  flank.  But  the  Federals  never  lost  heart, 
nor  yielded  any  decisive  point  till  it  could  serve  no  longer  to 
cover  their  retreat.  From  the  very  difficulties  of  the  swamp 
and  forest,  which  had  seemed  to  threaten  them  wdth  destruction 
or  shame,  their  unfailing  nerve  and  steadiness  drew  safety  and 
honour.  The  dangers  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  turned  to 
their  advantage  when  it  ceased,  and  having  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat  through  the  White  Oak  to  the  open  ground  on  the  James, 
where  their  gunboats  lay  waiting  to  cover  their  retreat,  they 
rested  and  turned  fiercely  to  face  the  pursuers  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  suited  to  form  line.  Desj)erate  at  the  thought  of  their 
coming  escape,  Magruder  threw  his  eager  regiments  on  the 
foe  before  him,  prejiared  at  any  sacrifice  to  j)ush  it  in  panic 
rout  back  on  the  James ;  and  the  bloody  counterstroke  of 
Malvern  Hill,  which  drove  his  corps  back  shattered  from  an 
untouched  position,  covered  the  close  of  this  extraordinary 
campaign  with  a  halo  of  success  for  the  Federals  which  threw 
for  the  time  into  the  shade  their  late  defeat  and  the  long  hesi¬ 
tancy  that  had  preceded  it.  At  Malvern  Hill  they  first  taught 
the  Confederates  the  truth  which  the  world  is  slowly  realising, 
that  the  American  soldier  is  most  formidable  when  apparently 
defeated,  and  least  subject  to  panic  when  retreating  before  a 
victorious  enemy.* 

*  These  concluding  lines  will  be  read  with  melancholy  interest  when 
it  is  known  that  they  are  the  last  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
our  valued  friend  and  contributor,  Colonel  Charles  Chesney,  of  the 
Koyal  Engineers.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  completion  of  this  paper 
he  fell  a  victim,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  to  the  singular 
inclemency  of  this  untoward  spring.  As  a  military  critic  Colonel 
Chesney  was  admitted,  both  here  and  abroad,  to  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  contemporary  Avriters — accurate,  dispassionate,  and  pro¬ 
foundly  imbued  Avith  the  principles  and  history  of  his  art.  In  these 
pages  he  has  frequently  traced  the  progress  and  changes  Avhich  are 
taking  place  in  the  science  of  warfare,  more  especially  as  illustrated  by 
the  campaigns  of  the  American  and  German  armies ;  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  Avhich  he  had  studied  in  foreign  armies  he  laboured,  not  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  to  introduce  into  our  oAvn.  No  greater  loss  could  be  sustained 
by  the  service,  and  we  may  add  by  the  literature  of  the  service,  than 
the  premature  death  of  this  modest  and  accomplished  soldier,  whose 
large  acquirements  and  mature  judgment  will  not  easily  be  replaced. 
To  his  friends  the  loss  is  still  more  irreparable. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Le  Letter e  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  publicate 
coi  ricordi  ed  i  contratti  artistici  per  cura  di  GaetanO' 
Milanese  In  Firenze  :  1875. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti,  By 
Charles  Heath  Wilson.  The  Life  partly  compiled 
from  that  of  Aurelio  Gotti.  London  :  1876. 

3.  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  narrata  con  Faiuto  di 
nuovi  documenti  da  Aurelio  Gotti,  direttore  delle  rr.. 
Gallerie  di  Firenze:  1875. 

4.  Michelangiolo  Buonarroti.  Ricordo  al  Popolo  Italiano. 
Firenze :  1875. 

5.  Lehen  Michelangelo' s  von  Hermann  Grimm.  Hannover: 
1873. 

6.  Autotypes  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  By  Adolph  Braun. 

^IIE  figure  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  man  and  artist,  is  a  salient 
feature  in  the  history  not  only  of  Art,  but  of  mankind. 
How  he  thought,  and  Avhat  he  said  and  did,  no  less  than  what 
he  painted  and  modelled,  are  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  feel 
that  ‘  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.’  Nor  is  there  any 
fear  that  the  flight  of  time,  now  just  four  centuries  since  his 
birth,  and  the  consequent  changes  in  manners  and  aims,  should 
have  obscured  the  interpretation  of  his  mind.  That  mind  was 
never  so  little  understood  as  by  his  own  contemporaries ;  and 
the  greater  the  space  between  him  and  them  the  more  clearly 
are  his  grand  moral  outlines  discerned.  No  man  ever  appealed 
more  pathetically,  however  tacitly,  to  the  justice  of  posterity. 

‘  All  who  sin,  suffer,’  Christopher  North  has  said,  ‘  whether 
*  they  have  genius  or  no.’  But  there  are  sufferings  of  isola¬ 
tion  of  heart,  and  grief  of  spirit,  which  are  the  penalties  rather 
of  superiority  than  of  sin.  Such  penalties  were  the  lot  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  was  called  ‘  terribile  ’  by  his  generation, 
but  the  sternness  and  austerity  which  procured  for  him  this 
designation  were  the  natural  armour  of  a  great  soul  against  the  . 
folly  and  ignorance  w'hich  beset  him  on  all  sides — folly  which 
knew  no  respect  for  greatness  of  any  kind,  and  which  scrupled 
not  to  interfere  where  the  commonest  sciolists  would  have 
feared  to  tread ;  namely,  in  the  exercise  and  direction  of  his 
very  Art.  It  is  true  his  Art  was  not  ‘  made  tongue-tied  by 
‘  authority  ’ — it  would  have  puzzled  even  Papal  Infallibility  to 
do  that — but,  though  the  Popes  he  served  were  said  to  be 
afraid  of  him,  he  was  none  the  less  the  lifelong  sport  of  their 
vanities  and  superstitions — their  evil  tempers  and  bad  faith. 
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There  are  no  two  words  more  constantly  and  unequally 
yoked  together,  and  no  two  things  more  widely  distinct, 
than  ‘  Art  ’  and  ‘  Civilisation.’  Without  pretending  to  any 
niceties  of  definition,  one  broad  distinction  between  them 
may  be  instanced.  The  condition  which  gives  birth  to  art 
is  precisely  that  under  which  true  civilisation  has  never  yet 
flourished.  Art  is  the  heritage  of  the  natural  man,  whatever 
his  creed — whether  purely  Pagan,  or  purely,  or  Impurely, 
Christian.  Fortunately  for  mankind  Art  and  Civilisation  are 
not  necessarily  antagonistic  terms  or  things — though  it  would 
be  too  deep  a  question  here  to  inquire  how  far,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  each,  they  are  compatible.  All  we  contend  is  that  the 
one  is  no  sign  or  guarantee  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary 
the  conditions  which  experience  shows  us  to  have  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  art  are  exactly  those  most  prohibitive  of  civilisation. 
Art,  respectively  ancient  and  modern,  never  attained  such  per¬ 
fection  as  under  an  elaborately  organised  Idolatry,  and  a 
sumptuously  supported  Superstition.  Not  that  either  the 
Greek  Pantheon,  or  the  Romish  ceremonial  (as  some  converts 
to  Rome  fondly  assume)  can  be  credited  with  any  power  of 
calling  her  into  being — no  such  doctrine  of  spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration  is  admissible^ — but  wheu  once  the  sacred  spark  has  been 
kindled,  the  lowest  worship  or  the  most  worldly  aims  can 
fan  the  flame  ;  though  they  can  do  no  more.  Art  is  like  the 
light  of  Heaven,  which  shines  equally  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust ;  and  like  that  light  also,  she  proceeds  only  from  One 
source,  over  which  neither  have  the  slightest  control.  The 
history  of  Italy  shoAvs  that  Avhile  her  artists — the  greatest  that 
modern  times  have  known — were  advancing  Avith  sure  and  rapid 
steps  to  those  heights  where  Michael  Angelo  stands  pre-eminent, 
the  country  to  Avhich  such  men  Avere  born  was  hastening  to  a 
condition  furthest  removed  from  real  civilisation.  The  very 
dates  of  Italy’s  proudest  achievements  in  the  art  of  painting  are 
identical  Avith  those  of  the  foulest  iniquities  in  her  high  places, 
and  of  the  deepest  misery  of  her  people.  The  Last  Supper  by 
.Leonardo  da  Vinci  Avas  being  executed  at  the  time  when  the 
traitor  Sforza  invited  a  French  army  across  the  Alps,  and 
Avhen  a  Borgia  represented  Christ  on  earth.  Michael  Angelo’s 
Sistine  Ceiling  Avas  commenced  in  the  same  year  Avith  that 
first  transaction  of  European  diplomacy — the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  ;  an  alliance  unmatched  in  history  for  rapacity,  cruelty, 
and  perfidy,  and  the  signal  for  a  ten  years’  reign  of  devastation 
and  carnage.  Raphael’s  most  creative  years  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  the  period  when  tAvo  foreign  armies  vied  Avith  each 
other  in  ravaging  the  Peninsula — the  sublime  decorations  of 
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the  Vatican  coincident  with  the  worst  passions  and  blackest 
deeds  that  ever  laid  a  great  people  in  the  dust. 

It  is  no  insignificant  comment  on  the  Italy  of  what  we  may 
hope  is  the  Past,  that  none  have  penned  emptier  tirades  on 
that  identity  of  Art  and  Civilisation  which  every  page  of  their 
history  conti’adicts,  than  the  Italians  themselves.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  therefore,  of  progress  that  their  later  writers, 
both  on  art  and  history,  have  abandoned  so  false  a  position,  x 
Signor  Gotti,  and  Cesare  Balbo  *  may  be  cited.  The  last  [ , 
especially  speaks  thus  uncompromisingly:  ‘  And  if,  leaving  aside  k 
‘  the  great  men  and  names  of  the  governing  class,  we  turn  to  I 
‘  that  history,  too  often  neglected,  of  the  masses  of  the  people  1 
‘  who  are  the  true  objects  of  government ;  if,  assisted  by  the 
‘  ample  records,  we  address  oui’selves  to  know  the  private  and 
‘universal  condition  of  the  Italians  of  that  time’  (15th 
and  16th  centuries),  ‘  we  shall  find  transmitted  from  the 
‘  governors  to  the  governed,  and  reacting  back  from  the  one  to  j 

‘  the  other,  such  universal  depravity  and  immorality,  such  i 

‘  cowardice  and  perfidy,  such  effeminacy  and  sensuality,  such  j 

‘  sloth  and  such  vices — in  short,  such  vilenesses  and  corruptions,  ; 

‘  as  hardly  appear  credible  in  a  time  of  so-called  Christian  i 

‘  institutions.’  j 

It  is  to  this  very  absence  of  civilisation  that  the  ruin  of  so  much  j 

that  was  precious  in  Italian  art  has  been  owing.  If  Civilisa-  I 
tion  represent  anything,  it  represents  respect  for  life  and  law, 
for  duty  and  honour ;  respect  also  for  things  of  beauty,  and 
more  especially  for  the  glories  of  the  past.  But  in  Italy  there 
has  been  as  little  respect  for  what  ennobles  a  country,  as  of  ] 

contempt  for  what  debases  it :  hence  the  maltreatment  and  ] 

destruction  of  irreplaceable  works  ;  not  in  the  fury  of  reforming  | 
zeal,  but  in  cold-blooded  apathy,  against  which  no  Italian  voice  | 
for  centuries  was  raised. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  consecutive  sketch  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  life,  or  a  catalogue  of  his  works — both  of  | 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.! 

All  Ave  can  here  mainly  aim  at  is  an  analysis  of  his  art,  and 
also  of  his  mind  and  character  as  developed  in  his  letters. 

The  Letters  of  Michael  Angelo,  ‘  edite  e  inedite^  495  in  ] 
number,  now  printed  in  one  large  folio  volume,  are  derived,  L 
some  of  them,  from  the  State  archives,  but  by  far  the  greater  * 
portion  from  the  ancient  Casa  Buonarroti,  purchased  by  Michael  : 
Angelo  in  1508,  though  in  a  more  modest  form  than  it  now  | 

,  ^Pensieri  sulla  storia  d’  Italia,  p.  57.  ! 

f  Quarterly  Review,  April  1858.  ; 
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presents.*  At  the  decease  of  the  Commendatore  Cosimo  Buo¬ 
narroti — the  last  occupant  of  the  Casa — in  1858,  forty  of 
these  letters  were  sold  to  the  British  Museum  by  his  cousin — 
a  very  degenerate  ‘  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  ’ — after  whose 
death,  in  1860,  the  Municipality  of  Florence  became  possessed 
of  the  house  and  its  contents,  now  open  to  the  public.  The 
British  Museum  letters  have  been  partially  published  by  Herr 
Grimm,  and  by  M.  Piot.  The  earliest  letter  bears  date  1495, 
when  the  fiery  young  man  had  attained  his  twenty-first  year. 

The  publication  of  these  Letters  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  the  keenest  interest.  Nor  does  that  interest  fail  to  be 
gratified,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  manner  expected.  We 
have  to  transpose  ourselves  to  the  [leriod  when  they  were 
indited  to  be  convinced  that  all  romantic  ideas  regarding  their 
contents  were  simply  visionary.  They  have,  however,  the 
incomparable  value  of  truth,  and,  moreover,  of  truth  as  per¬ 
ceived  and  recorded  by  the  most  upright  mind  of  the  time.  In 
this  sense,  however  dry  and  meagre,  they  assume  a  deeply 
pathetic  interest ;  for  no  sadder  pictures  of  public  insecurity 
and  penuiy,  and  of  the  joyless  and  harassed  life  of  the  truly 
great  man,  Avhile  engaged  in  endoAving  posterity  with  immortal 
works,  can  be  imagined.  Least  of  all  do  they  satisfy  Avhat 
might  be  thought  the  more  legitimate  expectations  as  regards 
the  subject  of  art ;  Avhether  in  the  form  of  notes  of  his  own 
doings,  or  remarks  on  the  Avorks  of  others.  But  even  these 
expectations,  as  Ave  shall  have  occasion  to  shoAv,  Avere  alike 
visionary. 

An  idea  has  prevailed  among  modern  biographers  that 
Michael  Angelo’s  art  Avas  best  approached  through  the  modes 
of  thought  and  forms  of  literature  Avhich  prevailed  in  his  day. 
This  theory,  hoAvever  plausible  and  attractive,  may  be  at  once 
condemned  as  fallacious.  No  two  classes  of  human  intelligence 
are  fed  from  the  same  spring,  or  can  be  said,  in  any  direct  Avay, 
to  feed  each  other.  As  regards  especially  the  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Michael  Angelo’s  time,  there  Avas  not  even  the  common 
condition  of  each  being  good  of  its  kind.  The  literature, 
with  rarest  exceptions,  Avas  steeped  in  a  rhetorical  pedantry 
devoid  alike  of  nourishment  for  heart  or  head — the  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  inspired,  as  all  fine  arts  must  be,  by  the 
largest  and  most  philosophical  views  of  Truth  as  seen  in  nature. 

*  The  house  was  enlarged  on  occasion  of  his  nephew’s  marriage ; 
and  subsequently,  in  1617,  the  gallery,  built  on  the  design  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  Avas  added' by  the  great  artist’s  grand  nephew,  called 
‘  Michael  Angelo  il  Giovane.’ 
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The  one  represents  little  more  than  an  empty  and  artificiij 
fashion ;  bequeathing  writings  into  which  none  will  now  look 
without  weariness ;  the  other  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  which  to  all 
cultivated  minds  remains  ‘  a  joy  for  ever.’  Between  thes* 
two  forms  of  development  there  was  no  possible  interchange 
of  service.  They  ran  in  parallel  lines  which  never  met 
More  allowably  may  analogy  be  traced  between  the  great 
Master  and  a  foregone  time :  in  mind,  with  the  author  of  the 
‘  Divina  Commedia,’  which  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart 
— in  hand,  with  the  ancient  and  mournful  Etrurian  artists— 
dwellers  in  the  same  land — whose  representation  of  Mercury, 
as  Winckelmann  has  said,  ‘  was  muscled  like  a  Hercules.’ 
As  regards  the  writers  of  his  own  generation,  and  even  his 
converse  with  most  contemporary  artists,  ‘  his  mind  was  like  a 
‘  star,  and  dwelt  apart.’  No  man  had  less  of  that  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  self-love  too  often  mistaken  for  self-knowledge ; 
but  no  man  more  truly  and  pathetically  knew  himself  to  be 
unknown. 

Under  these  circumstances  his  character  suffered  a  double 
injustice  ;  for  those  who  could  not  rightly  measure  it  in  hig 
own  day  were  least  able  to  transmit  it  justly  to  posterity. 
Hence  the  foolish  sayings  put  into  his  mouth,  and  the 
mean  deeds  credited  to  his  life  by  men  who  thought  thereby 
to  do  him  honour ;  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  honestly 
investigated  since,  have  not  ceased  to  be  repeated  even  to  the 
present  time.  We  give  at  once  two  instances,  by  way  of 
gauge  of  the  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  his  early  biographers, 
and  which  serve  also  to  introduce  us  to  his  youth. 

Michael  Angelo  was  born  on  March  6,  1475,  at  Caprese. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Ludovico  di  Leonardo  Buonarroti 
Simoni,  and  Francesca  de’  Neri,  his  first  wife.  His  parents 
returned  to  Florence  soon  after  his  birth,  and  the  child  was  put 
to  nurse  with  the  wife  of  a  stonemason  at  Settignano — a  colony 
to  this  day  of  stone  and  marble  workers — where  his  father 
owned  a  small  homestead.  ‘  There,’  he  is  rejwrted  to  have 
said,  ‘  I  sucked  in  with  the  milk  of  my  nurse,  the  chisels  and 
‘  mallets  with  which  I  work  my  figures.’  The  family  were 
poverty-stricken,  and  Ludovico,  whose  education,  by  his  own 
statement,  went  no  further  than  reading  and  writing,  obtained 
his  living  in  an  humble  capacity  in  the  silk  and  woollen 
‘  hottega  ’  belonging  to  a  Strozzi.  The  young  Michael  Angelo 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  family — consisting 
of  four  brothers — sent  to  school,  where  he  soon  showed  a 
greater  predilection  for  drawing  than  for  letters.  The  boy,  we 
may  be  sure,  was  father  of  the  man,  doing  and  feeling  every- 
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thing  with  an  intensity  incomprehensible  to  common  minds. 
The  control  over  him  could  have  been  no  sinecure.  It  is 
somewhat  contradictory,  however,  of  the  supposed  respect  for 
art  in  the  breast  of  a  free  Florentine  citizen,  that  this  control 
was  exercised  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  stifle  in  the 
young  mind  so  degrading  a  passion  as  the  love  of  art.  With 
all  the  glories  of  the  trecento  and  quattrocento,  from  Giotto  to 
Ghirlandajo,  still  uninjured  around  them,  art  was  evidently 
looked  upon  as  a  trade  far  inferior  to  that  of  silk  and  wool. 

One  of  the  only  certain  facts  known  of  Michael  Angelo’s  boy¬ 
hood  is  his  friendship  for  the  painter,  F rancesco  Granacci,  a  lad 
six  years  older  than  himself.  This  friendship  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  Granacci’s  apprenticeship  in 
Ghirlandajo’s  bottegn,  whence  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  his 
young  friend  with  the  drawings  by  the  master  lent  to  himself. 
This  would  account  for  the  proficiency  Michael  Angelo  was 
found  to  have  attained,  when  apprenticed  by  his  father  for 
three  years  — on  the  1st  April,  1488,  therefore  at  thirteen  years 
of  age — to  the  same  master ;  a  proficiency  which  reversed  the 
usual  conditions  of  apprenticeship ;  Ghirlandajo  binding  himself 
in  this  case  to  pay  instead  of  receiving  a  premium.  Vasari 
tells  marvellous  stories  of  the  drawings  executed  by  the  young 
lad  at  this  time,  and  also  of  his  correcting  those  by  his  master. 
The  earliest  specimen  remaining  of  his  skill  is  the  head  of  a 
fawn,  stated  to  have  been  executed  when  he  was  fourteen. 
This  brings  up  one  of  those  since  stereotyped  tales,  originally 
given  by  Vasari,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  runs  -thus : 
The  boy  had  been  admitted,  with  other  pupils  of  Ghirlandajo, 
to  study  in  the  so-called  Medici  academy — namely  the  gardens 
of  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco — where  a  few  specimens  of 
antique  sculpture  had  been  collected.  Here  he  selected  to 
copy  the  head  of  an  old  fawn,  evidently  a  very  inferior  work, 
*  che  nelln  bocca  rideva.'  It  was  the  first  time,  Vasari  states, 
that  the  boy  had  touched  a  sculptor’s  tool.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  his  genius,  that,  departing  from  the  original,  he  represented 
the  mouth  as  open,  and  showing  the  teeth ; — Vasari  having 
forgotten  that  a  mouth  he  had  just  described  as  laughing  must 
have  been  already  open.  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  Magnificent, 
walking  round  the  garden,  observed  the  lad,  and  joking  after 
his  fashion  said,  ‘  Thou  shouldst  know  that  old  people  have 
‘  never  all  their  teeth,  but  always  show  a  gap  somewhere.’  He 
had  no  sooner  passed  on  than  the  boy  seized  a  tool,  and  knocked 
out  one  tooth,  arranging  the  gum  so  neatly  that  it  appeared  to 
have  fallen  out  naturally.  This  so  delighted  Lorenzo  on  his 
return,  that  he  told  the  story  to  all  his  friends,  forthwith 
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adopted  the  lad,  let  him  eat  at  his  own  table, gave  him  five  ducats 
a  month  and  a  peacock-coloured  mantle,  and  bestowed  a  place 
in  the  Custom-house  on  the  father.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
repeaters  of  this  tale,  which  has  been  reiterated  in  every  life  of 
Michael  Angelo,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson’s,  from  that 
time  to  this,  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  walk  to  the 
Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  to  ascertain  whether  the  premisses  on 
which  all  the  sequel  hangs  were  ever  true.  The  fawn’s  head  still 
remains*  to  tell  its  own  tale,  and  anyone  may  perceive  that  in 
the  distinction  between  the  human  and  animal  character  which 
ancient  Art  always  observed  in  the  satyr  physiognomy,  the  two 
front  teeth  were  purposely  modelled  wide  apart,  and  that  no 
tooth,  by  any  possibility  of  dental  structure,  could  have  stood  in 
the  gap.  As  to  the  boy’s  never  having  touched  a  tool  before, 
the  head — if  by  him — equally  contradicts  that.  For  Mr. 
Wilson  describes  a  treatment  of  the  hair  with  an  instrument 
called  ‘  a  drill,’  of  which  a  novice  was  not  likely  to  have  known 
the  use.  We  have  just  said  ‘  if  by  him,’  for,  so  ordinary  and 
commonplace  is  this  ugly  object  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  by  the  great  young  hand  at  all ;  the  more  so 
when  comparing  it  with  the  bas-relief,  called  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs,!  representing  a  confused  and  struggling  mass  of 
youthful  figures,  believed  to  be  of  the  same  early  date,  and 
which  proclaims  its  illustrious  origin  in  forms  as  indubitable  as 
they  are  marvellous.  Other  reported  early  works  have  vanished 
as  utterly  as  the  colossal  figure  in  snow,  executed  by  order  of 
Piero  de’  Medici — Lorenzo’s  degenerate  son — in  1494  ;  while,  if 
the  angel,  bearing  the  candelabrum  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Domenic 
at  Bologna,  be  by  him,  it  is  but  as  the  ‘  ugly  young  duck  ’  to 
the  swan  that  was  to  be. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  period  of  one  of  his  earliest 
dated  letters,  addressed  to  Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de’ 
Medici — 2nd  July,  1496 — on  Michael  Angelo’s  arrival  for  the 
first  time  in  Rome.  This  letter  is  important  as  serving  to 
refute  the  other  tale  alluded  to,  and  which  seriously  com¬ 
promises  the  young  sculptor’s  honour.  This  concerns  the 
statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid  by  him,  which,  by  Lorenzo  di  Pier 
Francesco’s  suggestion  and  Michael  Angelo’s  consent,  is  stated 
to  have  been  purposely  buried,  so  as  to  give  it  the  look  of 
age,  and  then  taken  to  Rome  and  passed  off  for  an  antique. 
As  such  it  was  sold  by  a  dealer — Baldassare  dal  Milanese — 

*  In  the  Sala  delle  Iscrizioni. 

!  The  work  itself  gives  no  authority  for  the  name — no  Centaur 
being  seen,  and  only  the  hind  quarters  of  one  horse  visible  below. 
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to  Cardinal  Giorgio  Riario,  for  two  hundred  ducats ;  the  dealer 
having  paid  Michael  Angelo  thirty  ducats  for  it.  Lorenzo  di 
Pier  Francesco  had  given  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Rome, 
and  among  others  to  this  very  Cardinal,  and  in  this  letter  to 
him  he  thus  reports  an  interview : — 

‘  Only  to  advise  you  that  we  arrived  safely  last  Saturday,  and  I 
went  immediately  to  the  Cardinal,  and  present(!d  your  letter  to  him. 
He  appeared  to  see  me  with  pleasure,  and  wished  me  directly  to  go  and 
see  certain  figures,  which  took  my  whole  day,  so  that  I  did  not  deliver 
your  other  letters.  Then,  on  the  Sunday,  the  Cardinal  came  to  the 
new  house  ’  (a  palace  he  was  building),  ‘  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  the  things  I  had  seen.  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  and  certainly 
they  appeared  to  me  very  fine.  Then  the  Cardinal  asked  me  if  I  had 
the  heart  to  do  something  fine.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  do  anything 
veiy  great,  but  that  he  should  see  wliat  I  could  do.  We  have  bought 
a  piece  of  marble,  the  size  of  a  figure,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  begin  to 
work.  *  Then  I  gave  the  letter  to  Baldassjire  ’  (the  dealer),  ‘  and 
asked  him  for  the  “  Bambino”  (the  Cupid),  and  sjiid  I  would  give  him 
back  his  money.  He  answered  me  very  roughly  that  he  would  sooner 
break  it  into  a  hundred  pieces  ;  that  he  had  bought  it,  and  that  it  was 
his,  and  that  he  had  letters  to  prove  that  he  had  satisfied  him  who 
sent  it  him,  and  never  dreamt  of  having  to  give  it  up.  And  he  com¬ 
plained  much  of  you  ’  (Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco),  ‘  saying  that  you 
had  sjK)ken  ill  of  him.  Some  of  our  Florentine  friends  here  have  tried 
to  make  us  agree,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Now  I  think  I  shall  make 
interest  with  the  Cardinal,  which  I  am  advised  to  do.  Whatever  fol¬ 
lows  you  shall  hear. — Michelagniolo  in  Roma.’ 

We  must  add  that  Vasari  continues  the  story  by  stating  that 
before  Michael  Angelo  left  Florence,  the  Cardinal  had,  to  his 
great  anger,  discovered  the  deception,  and  had  privately  sent  a 
person  to  Florence  who  ascertained  that  the  work,  thus  passed 
off  on  him  as  an  antique,  was  by  that  young  sculptor.  If  that 
were  true,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  Lorenzo 
di  Pier  Francesco  de’  Medici,  who  had  suggested  the  fraud,  to 
give  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  and  for  Michael  Angelo,  who  had 
consented  to  it,  to  present  it,  was  the  one  to  send,  and  the  other 
to  go  straight  into  the  lion’s  mouth.  Also  that  the  Cardinal 
was  not  likely  to  have  kindly  received,  and  wished  further  to 
employ,  a  young  man  his  acquaintance  with  whom  had  com¬ 
menced  so  inauspiciously.  But  setting  aside  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  evident  by  the  questions  he  asked  that  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  had  never  seen  a  work  by  Michael  Angelo  at  all.  Strange 
to  say,  all  writers,  from  Vasari  to  Herr  Grimm  and  Signor 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  father — July  1,  1497 — it  appears  that 
either  this  commission  came  to  nothing,  or  that  he  was  never  paid 
for  it. 
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Gotti,  express  the  utmost  indignation  that  the  dealer  should 
not  have  shared  the  unjust  spoils  with  the  sculptor ;  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  Cardinal,  and  not  Michael  Angelo,  who  was 
cheated.  F  urther,  if  true,  what  Vasari  states,  that  the  Cardinal 
forced  the  dealer  to  refund  the  two  hundred  ducats,  and  retake 
the  Cupid,  there  were  no  spoils  to  divide.  What  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  buy  back  the  statue  might  be,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  say — perhaps  to  offer  it  to  the  Cardinal. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  story  Avere  true  the  Cardinal  Avas 
the  last  man  he  Avould  have  asked  to  assist  him  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  Avith  his  accomplice.  Vasari’s  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen  more  particularly  on  Herr  Grimm,  whose  mode  of  Aveigh- 
ing  evidence  may  be  illustrated  by  his  remarks  on  this  very 
letter,  published  first  by  himself.  ‘  Hoav  livelily,’  he  says,  ‘  are 
■*  Ave  led  by  these  feAv  lines  into  the  company  of  people  Avho 

*  have  thus  fallen  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  statue.  An  angered 
‘  great  man — an  enraged  and  deceitful  dealer — and  all  this 
‘  forgotten  by  Michael  Angelo  in  comparison  with  Home ! 
•*  Michael  Angelo  rushes  through  the  city,  so  engrossed  by  the 

*  works  of  Art  that  he  neglects  to  give  his  letters  of  introduc- 
‘  tion  I  ’  It  requires  certainly  nothing  short  of  Herr  Grimm’s 
discernment  to  discover  in  this  matter-of-fact  letter  either  a 
‘  gedrgeter  holier  Herr,'  or  a  sentimental  Michael  Angelo,  or 
even  people  who  have  fallen  out  in  purchase  of  a  statue.  The 
clue  to  the  real  story  is  beyond  us  noAv,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  letter  upsets  the  story  Vasari  had  coined.  We  have 
dwelt  on  these  two  tales  the  more  in  order  to  Avarn  the  reader 
against  all  such  contemporary  accounts  of  this  great  man  as 
give,  in  the  same  breath,  silly  sayings,  dishonourable  imputa¬ 
tions,  and  fulsome  adulation.  Nor  do  the  Italians,  even  now, 
take  the  commonest  trouble  to  do  him  justice.  They  repeat 
the  same  discreditable  statements,  and  yet  Aveary  us  with  ‘  quel 

divino!' 

AVe  forbear  to  expatiate  on  Avhat  would  now  appear  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  hallucination  of  imagining  that  a  work  by  Michael 
Angelo  could  be  mistaken  for  an  antique.  No  powers  of 
criticism  existed  at  a  time  when  such  specimens  of  ancient  art 
as  Avere  unearthed  in  Home — and  those  of  an  inferior  kind  * — 
were  prized,  not  for  any  merits  of  their  own,  but  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  classic  writings  then  in  vogue.  Without  believing 
the  flippant  and  disparaging  comments  on  classic  sculpture 
put  into  Michael  Angelo’s  mouth,  there  was  no  one  less  amen¬ 
able  to  its  influence  than  ‘  the  great  Barbarian,’  as  John 
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Gibson,  comparing  him  with  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  justly 
calls  him. 

To  return  to  the  Letters.  Properly  to  understand  them  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  man  of 
the  simplest  and  even  most  penurious  habits — with  the  off¬ 
spring  of  an  obscure  family  (for  all  connexion  with  the  Counts 
of  Canossa  is  now  proved  to  have  been  baseless),  which,  till 
the  fryits  of  his  labour  propped  them  up,  were  as  poor  as  they 
were  illiterate — with  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  where  all  were 
more  or  less  shopkeepers  and  men  of  business,  and  where  no 
man  trusted  his  neighbour — with  the  member  of  a  State  where 
life,  liberty,  and  property  w^ere  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  intestine  treachery,  and  sweeping  pestilence — with  a 
moralist  to  whom  this  cinque  cento  period,  which  his  own  great 
works  have  helped  us  to  view  through  highly  coloured  glasses, 
was  a  sad  and  sordid  scene,  perpetually  vexatious  to  an  upright 
conscience  and  a  great  heart — and  finally,  Avith  one  whose 
letters  on  the  most  matter-of-fact  topics,  addressed  principally 
to  his  own  family,  were  penned  without  a  thought  of  style  or 
effect,  yet  so  unmistakably  true  to  himself  that  his  words  go 
straight  and  strong,  like  the  stroke  of  his  hammer. 

To  give  an  epitome  of  his  private  character  we  must  quote 
a  few  of  these  family  letters  in  which  it  comes  prominently  to 
light.  Affectionate  and  true,  impetuous  and  abrupt,  alternately 
patient  and  impatient,  and  strong  alike  in  all  moods,  we  here 
trace  by  turns  the  dutiful  acts  of  a  pious  heart,  the  short 
angers  of  an  irascible  temper,  and  the  deep  Avounds  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  spirit.  The  subjects  treated  are  small  matters  of  business  ; 
notices  of  little  sums  sent  by  him  to  be  deposited  Avith  a  certain 
‘  Spedalingo  ’  (head  of  an  hospital)  ;  or  invested  in  small  hold¬ 
ings  of  land — *poderi  ’ — with  many  a  caution  to  look  Avell,  before 
purchasing,  to  the  goodness  of  the  soil :  while  through  all  this 
appears  an  unceasing  care  for  the  Avelfare  and  advance  of  his 
family,  and  a  perpetual  contention  Avith  their  follies  and  in¬ 
gratitude.  They  Avere  evidently,  father  and  brothers,  people 
of  the  most  ordinary  natures :  taking  all  from  him,  and  be¬ 
lieving  all  against  him  ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  out¬ 
spoken  Avhether  in  affection  or  in  tvrath.  The  father  got 
entangled  in  a  lawsuit — the  bane  of  the  time — Avhich  gives 
Michael  Angelo  great  anxiety — *  gran  passione' — ‘for  I  know 
‘  that  Avith  these  notaries  one  must  lose  in  every  way,  for  they  are 
‘  all  thieves.’  But  he  begs  his  father  not  to  spare  his  (Michael 
Angelo’s)  money.  ‘  And  if  you  Avant  more,  take  all  you  want, 
‘  for  as  much  as  you  require,  so  much  am  I  ready  to  give ; 
‘  even  if  you  spend  it  all.  And  take  care  of  your  health,  and 
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‘  give  up  “  la  roba  ”  (the  things  in  dispute),  rather  than  suffer  | 

‘  anxiety ;  for  you  are  more  dear  to  me  alive  and  poor,  than  all 
‘  the  gold  in  the  world  would  be  to  me,  if  you  were  dead.’ 

We  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  the  tone  changes.  Evidently 
the  father  has  gone  about  Florence  accusing  his  noble  son  of 
robbing  him,  and  Michael  Angelo  turns  another  side  to  us: 

‘  Call  aloud  ’  (‘  yridate  ’),  he  writes,  ‘  and  say  Avhat  you  please 
‘  of  me,  but  do  not  write  me  any  more  of  it,  for  you  prevent  'S 

*  my  working ;  and  I  have  still  to  make  up  that  which,  for 
‘  the  last  twenty-five  years,  you  have  had  of  me.  I  did  not 
‘  wish  to  have  said  this,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  it.’ 

With  his  brothers  it  is  the  same  ;  his  baud  and  heart  are  ever 
open  to  them,  giving  counsel  and  money,  and  helping  them  to 
employment.  From  the  thick  of  the  work  on  the  Sistine 
Ceiling,  September,  1510,  he  hears  that  a  brother  is  ill. 

‘  Dearest  Father,  your  last  letter  has  given  me  “  grandissima 
‘  “  passionef  hearing  that  Buonarroto  is  ill.  As  soon  as  you 

*  get  this  go  to  the  ^pedulingo,  and  make  him  give  you  fifty  or 

‘  a  hundred  ducats,  and  take  care  that  Buonarroto  is  provided  j 
‘  with  everything  he  needs.’  He  excuses  himself  for  not  in¬ 
stantly  starting  for  Florence,  but  the  Pope  is  gone  to  Bologna, 
and  he  cannot  quit  Borne  without  leave.  ‘  Nevertheless,  if 
‘  Buonarroto  be  worse,  I  will  take  post  and  be  with  you  in  two 
‘  days,  for  men  are  worth  more  than  money.’  i 

And  again,  when  the  cruel  sack  of  Prato  by  the  Medici  had 
shed  terror  throughout  Tuscany,  and  Florence  itself  was  ^ 
threatened  by  the  Spaniards,  he  urges  his  family  to  seek  some  S 
place  of  security,  and  leave  everything;  ‘for  life  is  worth  more  " 
‘  than  ro6a,  and  if  you  have  no  money  to  move  with,  go  to  the 
‘  Spedalingo,  and  take  what  you  want,  and  if  I  were  you  I 
‘  would  take  all  the  money  the  Spedalingo  holds  of  mine,  and 
‘  I  would  go  to  Siena,  and  engage  a  house  and  remain  there 

*  till  things  right  themselves.  .  .  .  And  do  not  trouble  your- 
‘  selves  about  public  matters — either  in  word  or  deed — but  do 
‘  as  you  would  in  the  Plague,  and  be  the  first  to  flee.  No 
‘  more.  Tell  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  shall  be  in  great 
‘  anxiety.’ 

In  return  for  years  of  much  thought  and  care  for  his  family, 
he  discovers  that  his  brother  Buonarroto  is  keeping  an  account  ( 
against  him  for  expenses  at  Settignano,  defrayed  from  the  pro-  ‘j 
fits  of  funds  with  which  he  had  furnished  him.  Fiercely  does 
he  turn  and  ask  him  with  whose  money  he  had  obtained  the 
money  so  spent ;  and  whether  he  has  equally  kept  an  account 
of  that  f  reminding  him  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  urge  the  willing 
horse  beyond  his  speed.  And  then  comes  the  cry  from  the 
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heart,  ‘  but  you  all  have  never  known  me,  and  never  will  know 
‘me.’ 

From  no  common  experience  of  ill-requited  kindnesses  pro¬ 
ceed  a  few  sentences  in  a  letter  in  later  years  to  a  friend,  the 
abstract  truth  of  which  the  givers  and  lenders  of  this  world,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  will  even  now  confirm. 

‘  The  poor  Ingrate  has  this  nature,  that  if  you  succour  him  in  his 
need,  he  says  that  you  only  gave  him  what  you  did  not  want.  If  you 
put  him  to  some  employment  for  his  advantage,  he  says  that  you  gave 
it  him  because  you  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  yourself.  And  all  the 
benefits  he  receives  he  makes  out  it  was  your  interest  to  bestow.  And 
if  the  benefits  are  too  obvious  for  him  to  deny  them,  the  Ingratc  waits 
till  his  benefactor  commits  some  blunder  to  speak  ill  of  him  in  a 
plausible  way,  as  an  excuse  to  free  himself  from  the  obligation.  So  it 
has  always  happened  to  me.’ 

These  letters  to  his  family  will  strike  the  reader  as  bearing 
almost  ad  nauseam  upon  the  subject  of  money,  and  Vasari  does 
not  scruple  to  tell,  or  to  invent,  odious  stories  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  graspingness.  But  without  needing  to  notice  these, 
the  slightest  realisation  of  the  character  of  the  period  will 
account  for  the  prominence  of  this  topic.  The  age  was  one 
in  which  there  was  no  security  for  property,  and  no  redress  for 
wrong.  Gain  and  revenge  were,  therefore,  the  great  hinges 
on  which  all  thoughts  turned.  Few  were  rich  enough  to  be 
honest;  fewer  to  be  generous.  While  Michael  Angelo  was 
never  too  poor  not  to  be  both,  he  also  partook  of  that  caution  and 
even  suspicion  natural  to  those  who  work  hard  for  their  hire, 
and  are  liable  to  be  defrauded  of  it.  Nothing  exasperated 
him  more,  as  we  see  in  his  generous  loan  to  the  aged  Luca 
Signorelli,  than  to  be  cheated  ;  unless  it  were  the  being  him¬ 
self  called  a  cheat,  which,  in  the  matter  of  Pope  Julius’  monu¬ 
ment,  dishonest  Princes  did  not  scruple  to  do.  But  in  later 
years,  when  he  had  saved  a  small  independence,  we  find  more 
general  allusion  to  the  manners  of  the  day.  Michael  Angelo, 
in  search  of  a  wife  for  his  nephew  Leonardo,  is  a  very  comical 
chapter.  This  Leonardo,  the  only  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Buonarroto,  was  to  be  his  heir,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  the  grand  old  uncle  was  anxious  he  should 
marry.  For  this  purpose  he  sends  him  a  report  of  all  the 
eligible  young  ladies  he  can  hear  of,  sometimes  of  three  at  a 
time.  Still,  if  Leonardo  have  a  ‘fantasia  ’  for  one  more  than 
another,  he  invites  him  to  speak  out.  It  is  evident  that  a 
‘  sensale^  or  broker,  was  applied  to  on  these  occasions,  and 
Michael  Angelo  recommends  a  certain  Messer  Giovan  Fran¬ 
cesco,  who,  being  ‘  vecchio  e  pratico,'  can  give  good  counsel. 
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And  he  admonishes  him  to  remember  that  there  should  be  ten 
years  between  man  and  wife,  and  that  the  lady  should  be  of  a 
good  family,  and  healthy,  and  well-brought  up,  and  rather 
without  fortune  than  with  too  per poter  vivere  in  pace'' 

but  above  all  he  reminds  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  for  it  is 
an  important  matter.  .  Apd  then  he  reports  three  more,  of 
whom  he  has  heard — a,‘  fancinlla  ’de’  Ginori ;  and  a. ‘Jigliuola' 
di  Cherubino  Fortuni,  and  another  of  Alamanno  de’  Medici; 
but  he  thinks  the  Medici  woman  is  rather  oldish  attempata'), 
and  subsequently  he  discovers  that  the  two  last  are  already 
married  !  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  money  is  no  object  in  his 
eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  there  must  be  many  noble 
families  in  Florence,  at  that  time  in  ‘  miseria  estrema,'  with 
one  of  whom  it  would  be  a  charity  for  Leonardo  to  ally  him¬ 
self  ;  ‘  and  being  poor,  there  will  be  no  [)ride ;  for  thou  wantest 
‘  a  wife  who  will  stand  by  thee,  and  whom  thou  mayest  rule, 
‘  and  who  will  not  want  to  live  in  pomp,  and  to  go  every  day 
‘  to  feasts  and  weddings.’  And  again :  ‘  Look  not  for  dowry, 
‘  but  try  to  get  a  wife  who  will  not  be  ashamed,  if  necessary, 
‘  to  wash  up  the  soup-plates  rigovernar  le  scodelle'),  and 
‘  have  an  eye  to  family  and  to  health,  and  still  more  to  good- 
‘  ness.  And  as  to  beauty,  as  you  are  not  the  handsomest 
‘  youth  in  Florence,  do  not  care  too  much  about  that,  provided 
‘  she  be  neither  lame  nor  disagreeable.  And  be  not  in  a  hurry 
‘  till  you  find  something  suitable  (‘  qualche  cosa  di  proposito  ’).’ 
Hearing  that  Leonardo  has  seen  two  candidates  for  the  place 
together,  and  is  not  quite  certain  which  of  the  two  it  was  that 
he  preferred,  he  cautions  him  not  to  make  a  mistake  and  take 
the  wrong  one,  w'hich  a  friend  of  his  once  did.  And  between 
times  he  rates  him  about  his  handwriting :  ‘  I  never  get  a 
‘  letter  from  thee  that  it  does  not  put  me  into  a  fever  before 
‘  I  can  read  it.  Where  hast  thou  learnt  to  write  ?  ’  This 
marriage  subject  goes  on  for  six  years  ;  about  every  other  letter 
beginning  with  ^  circa,  tor  donna' — ‘about  taking  a  wife:’ 
till  at  last  the  nephew  pitches  upon  a  ^figliuola  ’  of  Donato 
Ridolfi,  which  gives  infinite  joy  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  do  the  generous  thing:  and  first  he  asks  whether 
‘  Cassandra  ’  would  like  a  pearl  necklace,  for  he  wishes  her  to 
appear  as  the  wife  of  his  nephew ;  and  finally  two  rings — a 
diamond  and  a  ruby — are  chosen. 

That  he  should  make  but  scant  allusion  to  his  art  in  these 
letters  to  his  family  was  but  natural.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  quite  incapable  of  any  real  interest  in  it,  and  that  he 
knew  them  to  be  so.  But  there  were  other  reasons  why  no 
flights  of  eloquence,  no  Ruskinian  elaborations  on  this  subject. 
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I  were  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  The  true  artist  talks  but 
i  Kttle  on  art ;  he  leaves  that  to  those  who  know  nothing  about 
I  it.  Even  one  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  creative  power  has  but 

■  few  and  rudimental  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  and  these 
he  cannot  define.  How  a  great  master  accomplishes  his  finest 
works  is  not  more  a  riddle  to  the  uninitiated  than  a  mystery 

j  to  himself.  Had  Michael  Angelo  been  President  of  the  Royal 
!  Academy,  we  doubt,  whether  in  the  sense  of  art,  his  lectures 
would  have  been  worth  much.  At  all  events  he  seldom  gave 
utterance  on  the  subject,  and  when  driven  to  do  so  by  the 
I  pedantry  which  occasionally  challenged  him,  he  so  far  accommo¬ 
dated  himself  to  the  prevailing  tone  as  to  talk  what  we  now 
^  feel  to  be  farfetched  and  unreal.*  We  have  alluded  also  to 
=  reasons  Avhy  this  great  master  was  not  likely  to  say  much  about 
the  art  of  his  contemporaries.  This  is  only  explicable  by  the 

■  peculiar  nature  of  his  own  aesthetic  instincts,  of  which  we  must 
!  here  risk  a  short  analysis. 

The  art  of  Michael  Angelo  is  one  difficult  broadly  to  define, 
unless  by  negatives ;  not  religious,  not  romantic,  not  classic, 
not  even  strictly  Italian.  In  violence  and  exaggeration  it 
may  be  said  sometimes  to  ‘  touch  the  brink  of  all  we  hate.’ 
i  Nevertheless,  it  stands  alone  as  the  expression  of  the  grandest 
j  and  most  energetic  individuality  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  Michael  Angelo  had  j)re-eminently  ‘  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites' 
He  scaled  heights  inaccessible  to  others,  and  bare  of  all  but 
sublimity ;  but  he  left  the  slopes  uncultivated.  He  loved 
difficulties,  but,  while  almost  universal  in  power,  he  was  the 
I  reverse  of  universal  in  scale ;  being  only  greatest  in  that  which 
i  is  greatest.  The  lai'ger  with  him  did  not  include  the  Jesser. 
He  was  not  like  Nasmyth’s  steam  hammer,  which  can  crush  a 
rock,  or  crack,  without  crushing,  a  filbert.  He  worked  in  a 
■  rarefied  atmosphere  where  few  of  those  common  things  which 
delight  us  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  could  grow,  or 
would  have  been  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  His 
grand  ci’eatures  are  not  human  enough  to  have  buildings  or 
f  trees  behind  them,  or  daisies  or  colombine  at  their  feet.  There 
is  no  sign  in  his  art  that  he  loved  the  face  of  his  own  beautiful 
land.  He  gives  no  record  of  her  opal  and  translucent  skies; 
of  the  lakes  which  sparkle  with  gold  and  silver,  or  of  the  dis- 
j  tant  objects  that  shine  like  jewels  of  light.  Condivi  says  that 


*  See  *  Manuscrit  do  Francois  de  Hollande.  Dialogue  sur  la 
‘  Peinture  dans  la  Ville  de  Rome  ’  (between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Vittoria  Colonna),  published  by  Count  Raezynski  in  ‘  Les  Arts  en 
‘  Portugal.’ 
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Michael  Angelo  saw  beauty  in  everything ;  in  a  beautiful  horse, 
or  dog,  or  hill,  or  wood,  or  plain ;  selecting  ‘  beauty  from  all 
‘  things,  as  the  bee  does  honey  from  flowers.’  But  of  this 
universal  apprehension  of  Beauty  there  is  no  evidence  either 
in  his  works  or  in  his  letters;  and  the  term  must  rather  be 
taken  in  that  mystical  Platonic  sense  of  Beauty,  not  necessarily 
allied  to  outward  forms,  which  runs  through  his  poetry.  In¬ 
dividual  portraiture  indeed,  whether  of  Nature  or  man,  was 
foreign  to  him.  His  owm  individuality  w’as  so  overwhelmingly 
strong  that  no  other  individuality  could  be  transmitted  through 
it.  in  all  he  represented  he  infused  himself ;  where  he  aimed 
to  do  more  like  others,  as  in  his  one  Holy  Family  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Uflizi,  he  has  simply  no  character.  That  crown 
of  the  human  figure  in  which  expression  especially  resides, 
takes  a  secondary  place  in  his  art.  His  heads  are  generally 
devoid  of  cerebral  development ;  small  in  proportion  to  the 
figure,  and  witli  an  absence  of  individual  identity  which  lends 
to  them  a  certain  abstract  solemnity.  In  one  of  his  Sonnets 
he  declares  that  ‘  La  forza  d'  nn  hel  volto  al  del  mi  sprona ;  ’ 
but  this  same  forza  never  led  him  to  portray  a  beautiful  face, 
as  such.  And  if  the  Sibilla  Delfica  may  be  quoted  as  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  is  almost  a  sole  exception.  The  grandeur  of  the 
human  form  would  seem  in  his  eyes  to  have  eclipsed  in  great 
measure  the  part  played  by  the  head.  Those  who  draw  much 
from  the  nude  w’ill  understand  this  peculiar  result.  It  w'ill  be 
remembered  also  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  her 
visits  to  the  female  baths  at  Adrianople  expresses  her  surprise 
at  the  small  interest  with  which  the  loveliest  faces,  under  those 
circumstances,  inspired  her.  Michael  Angelo  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  world  around  him  abounded  with  strongly  marked 
physiognomies,  and  when  the  calendar  of  ecclesiastical  art  was 
full  of  Saints  of  rigidly  defined  types.  But  the  men  who  sit 
on  the  Medici  monuments  have  no  sympathy  with  our  passions 
and  trials — his  Saints  are  beings  to  w'hom  no  suppliant  would 
address  a  prayer — while  his  more  abstract  creations,  though 
called  ‘  Notte  e  Giomo,’  are  beyond  our  power  rightly  to 
baptise. 

We  must  also  here  remember  another,  and  what  may  be 
called  a  jirofessional  reason,  for  this  confined  view  of  the  artist’s 
area — namely,  that  his  habits  were  formed  in  the  sphere  of 
scul]>ture — the  most  limited  of  all  forms  of  art  as  regards  in¬ 
dividual  expression,  and  external  nature  ;  Avithin  which  limits, 
however  otherwise  opposed  to  the  princi[)les  of  the  antique,  he 
strictly'  kept.  For,  through  all  the  pictorial  work  forced  upon 
him,  and  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  he  stands  highest, 
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he  never  ceased  to  maintain  that  sculpture  was  his  profession, 
and  to  follow  in  great  measure  its  rules.  What  wonder  then 
that  these  letters  should  be  bare  of  allusion  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  painters.  All  that  ground  on  which  they  most 
expatiated — grace,  expression,  individuality,  drapery,  back¬ 
grounds,  and  subtleties  of  taste  and  colour — he  haughtily 
overstrode.  Though  unwilling  to  believe  the  rude  opinion  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  on  the  works  of  Perugino  and 
Francia,  how  was  it  possible  that  Michael  Angelo  should  care 
for  the  ecstatic,  sentimental,  and  most  fascinatingly  human 
creations  of  such  masters,  or  even  for  the  purity  and  in¬ 
sipidity  of  Raphael’s  earlier  Madonnas !  If  it  be  true  that  he 
declared  oil-painting  to  be  only  fit  for  women  and  people  in 
affluent  circumstances — a  speech  supposed  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  but  with  good  cause  doubted 
now — we  may  be  sure  that  it  -was  because  the  subjects  to 
which  this  vehicle  was  applied  seemed  to  him  far  more  adapted 
for  playwork  than  those  which  issued  stern  and  grand,  Mi¬ 
nerva-like,  from  his  own  brain.  At  the  same  time,  these 
letters  confirm  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Raphael. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  epistle  addressed  to  a  Monsignore,  as 
late  as  1^42 — when  Raphael  had  been  already  twenty-two 
years  in  his  grave — he  accuses  him  of  having,  with  Bramante, 
conspired  to  injure  him  with  Pope  Julius  II. ;  adding  ironically 
‘  and  Raphael  had  good  reason,  for  what  he  had  of  art,  he  had 
‘  from  me.’  It  might  be  difficult  to  clear  the  young  and 
graceful  painter,  so  much  more  socially  attractive  and  less 
morally  great  than  his  gigantic  compeer,  of  this  accusation. 
The  boast  attached  to  it,  however,  is  justified  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  fact  that  Raphael’s  Vatican  and  later  works,  the  only 
examples  of  his  art  Michael  Angelo  was  likely  to  admire,  were 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  And  that 
Michael  Angelo  did  unfeignedly  admire  them  is  proved  by  the 
generous  verdict  he  gave  when  the  money  value  of  the  fresco 
of  the  Fates  in  the  Pace  was  called  in  question. 

Thus  far,  and  for  some  years  further,  Michael  Angelo  was 
a  Sculptor.  He  may  be  said  to  have  first  strongly  impressed 
the  Michaelangelesque  stamp  upon  the  Pieta  in  St.  Peter’s, 
executed  1499-1500.  For  the  Bacchus  before  it,  equally  as 
the  David  after,  each  display  more  of  the  body  than  the  soul 
of  his  art.  He  also  had  commissions  for  fifteen  statues  for 
Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  for  twelve  for  the  Cathedral  at 
Florence ;  the  history  of  which  in  both  cases  seems  to  typify 
those  ardent  commencements,  vexatious  interruptions,  and  im¬ 
potent  conclusions  which  pursued  him  like  a  fate  throughout 
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his  life.  In  1505  he  astonished  the  artists  of  Florence  with 
his  so-called  Cartoon  of  Pisa ;  created  only  to  be  destroyed ; 
but  which,  even  in  the  fragmentary  versions  of  it  which 
survive,  asserts  its  rank  as  the  greatest  feat  of  modern  know¬ 
ledge  and  power  prior  to  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  Witli  1505, 
however,  begins  his  bondage  to  Po2)e  Julius  II.,  one  of  these 
semi-oriental  tyrants  who  looked  upon  art  only  as  a  means  for  f 
their  own  glorification,  and  on  the  artist  as  the  slave  of  their 
every  caprice  and  passion.  But  Greek  here  met  Greek  ;  with  l 
this  difference,  that  Michael  Angelo,  while  withstanding  every  | 
indignity  offered  to  himself,  rose  to  every  demand  imposed  on 
his  art.  The  Pope  wanted  the  finest  monument  mortal  man  I 

had  ever  reposed  in,  and  the  artist  desired  no  greater  hapj)ine88  I 

than  to  execute  it.  If  ever  a  great  heart  threw  itself  with  zeal  ■ 

and  trust  into  an  arduous  undertaking,  Michael  Angelo’s  did 
here,  and  if  ever  a  great  heart  reaped  the  return  which,  too  j 

surely,  awaits  all  such  in  this  world,  whether  from  Princes  or  i 

brethren,  it  was  again  Michael  Angelo’s.  I 

The  design  for  this  monument  is  too  significant  of  the  j 

Pontiff  and  of  the  time  not  to  be  slightly  described.  It  was 
destined  to  occu[)y  a  space  of  34^  English  feet,  by  23  feet  — 
the  size  of  a  large  apartment ;  to  consist  of  two  stories,  and  to 
be  peopled  by  no  less  than  seventy-eight  figures.  Some  of 
these  were  meant  to  typify  victories  Julius  intended  to  gain, 
and  Provinces  he  had  yet  to  conquer.  Sixteen  liberal  arts, 
under  the  guise  of  slaves,  bound,  hand  and  foot,  were  designed  to 
express  the  idea  that  with  the  death  of  this  Pope  they  returned 
to  the  captivity  whence  he  had  withdrawn  them.  The  Pontiff 
was  to  lie  above,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Proj)het  Moses, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Apostle  Paul ;  the  tw’o  combined  being 
interpreted  as  forming  one  Julius.  Two  angels  were  further  ' 

to  be  in  attendance  for  different  functions — the  one  to  bewail  ■ 

the  loss  to  earth,  the  other  to  rejoice  over  the  gain  to  Heaven.  ! 

This  design,  the  main  features  of  which  were  dictated,  there  j 

can  be  no  doubt,  by  the  Pope  himself,  did  not  contain  one  | 

single  Christian  sentiment.  Repentance,  humility,  and  heavenly  * 

hopes  gave  place  to  pride,  blood-thirstiness,  and  self-laudation. 

And  except  as  the  symbol  of  a  vain  and  violent  man — the  fit  t 

representative  of  an  utterly  worldly  church — no  one  truth  f 

would  have  been  expressed  by  it.  The  course  of  its  execution 
harmonised  with  the  character  of  its  intention.  Begun  by  L 
vanity  and  selfishness,  it  w'as  stopped  by  superstition,  and  j 
eventually  sacrificed,  both  monument  and  artist,  to  bad  faith.  j 
Those  who  coveted  Michael  Angelo’s  share  in  the  pontifical  i 
favour,  insinuated  that  a  s])eedy  death  awaited  one  who  h 
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watched  the  progress  of  his  own  tomb.  The  temporary  bridge 
which,  for  this  very  purpose,  had  connected  the  studio  with  a 
covered  passage  leading  to  the  Vatican,  was  suddenly  with¬ 
drawn  ;  the  sculptor,  hitherto  free  to  enter  his  Holiness’ 
presence,  was  rudely  denied,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  towering 
fury  quitted  Rome. 

This  fact  has  been  told  over  and  over  again  by  his  biographers, 
but  we  have  here  the  insulted  sculptor’s  own  unvarnished 
version,  in  a  letter  from  Florence  to  Giuliano  San  Gallo  in 
Rome,  of  the  2nd  May,  1506.  Those  who  know  something  of 
the  large  current  expenses  required  for  a  work  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  will  comprehend  the  injustice  and  the  indignation. 

‘  Giuliano  !  I  have  heard  by  your  letter  that  the  Pope  has  taken  my 
departure  ill,  and  that  His  Holiness  is  now  ready  to  deposit  what  we  had 
agreed  upon,  and  that  he  wants  me  to  l  eturn,  and  not  to  doubt  about 
anything.  Regarding  my  departure,  it  is  true  that  on  Holy  Saturday  I 
heard  the  Pope  say,  speaking  with  a  jeweller  while  at  table,  and  with 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  that  he  would  not  spend  one  baiocco  more, 
either  on  small  stones  or  on  great,  which  took  me  much  by  surprise. 
However,  before  I  left  1  asked  His  Holiness  for  a  supply  to  continue  the 
works.  He  told  me  to  return  on  Monday'.  And  I  did  return  on 
Monday,  and  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday',  and  on  Thursday,  as  he 
was  •well  aware.  Finally,  on  Friday  morning,  I  was  turned  away,  that 
is,  hunted  out ;  and  he  who  told  me  to  go  said  he  knew  me,  but  that 
such  were  his  orders.  Whence,  having  heard  these  w'ords  on  the 
Saturday  before,  and  seeing  their  effect,  1  fell  into  great  desperation. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  sole  cause  lor  my  departure.  There  was 
another  reason,  on  which  I  do  not  choose  to  enter.  Suffice  it  that  I 
was  led  to  think  that  if  I  remained  in  Rome  my  monument  would  be 
wanted  before  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  my  sudden 
flight.’ 

The  Pope  despatched  successively  live  couriers  after  the 
infuriated  artist,  but  Michael  Angelo  kept  the  start  he  had 
gained,  and  arrived  safe  on  Florentine  territory',  whence  he 
sent  haughty  answers  to  all  the  Papal  commands  for  his  return 
and  promises  of  better  treatment.  So  pressing  were  these  that 
the  Florentine  State  was  drawn  into  the  contest,  and  Pier 
Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him, 

‘  Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  with  the  Pope,  on  which  no 
‘  King  of  France  would  have  ventured.  We  are  not  going  to 
‘  war  on  thy  account,  therefore  prepare  to  return  to  Rome.’ 
Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  commenced  the  monumental  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  assisted  by  French  treachery  had  taken  possession 
of  Perugia  and  Bologna.  To  Bologna  accordingly  Michael 
Angelo  at  length  proceeded,  supplied  with  a  safe  conduct,  and 
invested  ■with  the  character  of  a  legate  from  the  Signory; 
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made  a  proud  submiesion,  and  received  the  order  to  execute  a  j  | 

statue  of  Julius,  14  feet  high,  in  bronze.  This  was  a  new  art 
for  him,  and  after  what  became  the  usual  protest,  that  it  was 
not  his  profession,  he  set  to  work.  The  statue  cost  'him  two  m 
years’  labour,  and  two  successive  castings.  The  metal  was  P 

provided  from  a  bell  in  the  Bentivoglio  tower,  and  from  a  gun  | 

belonging  to  the  city  ;  both  circumstances  calculated  to  provoke  j* 
retaliation.  The  metals  assorted  together  as  ill  as  the  Pope  ' 
and  the  Bolognese,  and  the  surface  of  the  statue  turned  out 
so  unfavourably  that  immense  additional  labour  fell  on  the 
sculptor.  At  length,  on  February  21,  1508, — astrological  oh-  ■ 
servations  having  pronounced  that  to  be  an  auspicious  day — 
the  statue  was  hoisted  above  the  great  entrance  of  S.  Petronio,  t 
amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  sound  of  pipe  and  drum.  But 
the  usual  fate  awaited  both  artist  and  work.  There  remained 
to  Michael  Angelo,  after  paying  all  expenses — as  told  in  his 
letters — but  a  surplus  of  four  and  a  half  ducats, — about  twenty- 
five  shillings;  nor  did  he  ever  obtain  one  farthing  more  from  ' 
the  mean  and  ostentatious  Pontiff.  Three  years  later,  also,  on 
the  return  of  the  Bentivogli,  the  statue  was  hurled  from  its 
place,  no  longer  to  the  accompaniment  of  festive  sounds,  but 
with  every  indignity  and  expression  of  contempt  ;*  and  sent  | 
to  Ferrara,  where  Duke  Alfonso  metamorphosed  it  into  a  gun,  I 
which  he  called  his  ‘Julia.’ 

So  distressing  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Michael 
Angelo  lived  at  Bologna  during  the  execution  of  this  statue — 
with  anxiety  as  to  its  completion,  with  the  enemy  more  than 
once  at  its  gates,  the  plague  raging,  and  his  family  perpetually 
pressing  for  help — that  it  is  no  wonder  he  fell  into  those  habits 
of  self-neglect  and  penury,  which  never  after  departed  from 
him.  It  was  from  Bologna  he  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  his  brother  Gian  Simone,  ‘  because  I  am  here 
‘  in  a  wretched  room,  and  have  only  bought  one  bed,  on  which 
‘  four  persons  sleep.’ 

And  again :  ‘  I  suffer  the  greatest  discomforts  and  extreme 
‘  fatigue,  and  do  nothing  but  labour  night  and  day,  and  have 
‘  endured  such  toil  and  hardship  that  if  I  had  to  begin  again, 

‘  I  do  not  believe  my  life  would  hold  out.’ 

After  this  episode  of  all  work  and  no  pay — and  his  last 
letter  from  Bologna  is  dated  February  18,  1508 — Michael 
Angelo  returned  to  Florence,  the  city  he  loved  best;  free 


•  To  break  the  fall  of  such  a  mass  of  metal  from  a  height  of  30  feet 
straw  and  fascines  were  spread  ;  but  the  enormous  weight  left  a  mark 
on  the  stones  below,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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from  the  jealousies  and  treacheries  of  Rome,  and  in  a  healthier 
climate.  Here  commissions  to  be  finished,  and  the  execution  of 
the  great  mural  picture  from  his  Cartoon,  in  the  Council-hall, 
awaited  him.  But  his  evil  genius  never  ceased  from  troubling. 
Hardly  was  he  domiciled  and  happy  in  more  congenial  labours, 
thaji  an  order  from  the  Pope  summoned  him  imperatively  to 
Rome.  Michael  Angelo’s  mind  was  like  a  beautiful  engine — 
no  sooner  had  it  begun  to  work,  with  all  its  complicated  parts 
in  harmonious  action  and  equal  play — showing  the  marvels  it 
could  achieve — than  a  rude  and  ignorant  hand  interposed,  to 
stop  or  reverse  it.  What  the  constant  fret  must  have  been  on 
one  who,  both  as  man  and  artist,  was  bent  on  accomplishing 
what  he  had  undertaken,  can  only  now  be  feebly  imagined. 
Plenty  of  evidence  remains  to  show  that  it  was  the  interference 
with  his  pledged  honour  more  than  with  his  promised  gain,  that 
so  sorely  tried  him.  At  the  same  time  the  material  incon¬ 
venience  and  loss  had  also  to  be  considered.  The  munitions 
of  the  sculptor’s  art  were  collected,  even  in  Italy,  at  great  cost; 
the  skilled  workmen  difficult  to  procure ;  some  designs  were 
half  finished,  others  just  begun ;  all  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
scattered.  The  same  had  occurred  two  years  before  at  Rome. 
Mountains  of  marble  which  he  had  spent  eight  months  at 
Car»ara  to  obtain,  and  which  half  filled  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter’s,  remained  lying  about,  to  be  plundei’ed  and  injured ; 
workshops  that  had  swarmed  with  workmen ;  a  house  he  had 
furnished  for  them  at  his  own  cost,  stood  deserted,  ‘  and  all 
‘  that  I  had  left  behind  fared  ill.’  But  he  had  learned  the 
futility  of  resistance,  and  the  Pope’s  orders  were  obeyed.  If 
his  submission  had  been  assisted  by  the  secret  hope  that  the 
works  of  the  monument  Avere  to  be  resumed,  he  was  soon 
undeceived.  The  Pope  had  ‘  mutato  (F oppenione^  and  was  now 
full  of  another  scheme  intended  to  glorify  himself  in  life 
instead  of  after  death. 

We  here  approach  the  painting  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling — the 
greatest  feat  to  which  modern  art  has  risen.  The  history  of  this 
undertaking  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  odious  motives.  In 
Mr.  Wilson’s  words,  ‘  There  is  no  baser  story  in  the  history  of 
‘  art,  than  that  Bramante,  hating  Michael  Angelo,  urged  the 
‘  Pope  to  employ  him  as  a  painter,  so  that  all  men  might 
‘  Avitness  his  failure.’  But,  beyond  the  fact  that  ‘envy,  hatred, 

‘  and  malice  ’  held  their  saturnalia  unrestrained  in  those  times, 
we  fail  to  see  the  motive  that  Avas  Avorth  so  doubtful  an  end. 
The  usual  protest  Avas  made  by  Michael  Angelo  that  it  was 
not  his  profession,  and  it  is  added  that  he  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  the  commission  to  be  given  to  the  youthful  Raphael. 
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Kut  this  is  not  credible,  for  Raphael  only  came  to  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  1508,  and  gave  no  evidence  of  his  power  to 
grapple  with  grand  mural  decorations  till  1511. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
Wilson  for  the  light  now  thrown,  technically  as  well  as  his¬ 
torically,  ui)on  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling.  lie  has  been 
able  to  adopt  the  only  sure  mode  of  solving  questions  and 
refuting  assertions,  by  mounting  to  a  level  with  the  ceiling 
itself.  From  ‘the  tall  and  ti emulous  scaffold’  which  he 
obtained  permission  to  erect,  he  therefore  gives  forth  facts  and 
data  which  admit  of  no  contravention. 

According  to  an  entry  in  Michael  Angelo’s  own  writing,  it 
has  hitherto  been  believed  that  he  began  to  work  on  the 
Sistine  Ceiling  on  May  10,  1508.  A  little  reflection,  hoAv- 
ever,  shows  this  to  have  been  impossible.  Michael  Angelo 
reached  Rome  from  Florence  at  the  soonest  the  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April,  1508  ;  he  Avas,  as  Ave  have  seen,  still  at 
Bologna  on  the  18th  of  February.  No  time,  it  may  be  believed, 
was  lost  in  receiving  and  submilting  to  the  Pope’s  orders. 
The  next  step  aa'ouUI  be  the  general  design  for  the  space.  This 
Avould  be  more  rapidly  accomplished  by  Michael  Angelo  than  by 
most  painters  ;  but,  in  this  case,  tAvo  designs  Avere  prepared,  and 
successively  submitted  to  Ilis  Holiness.  For  Julius’  first  com¬ 
mand  Avas  that  the  decorations  should  consist  only  of  the  figures 
of  the  tAvelve  Apostles  in  the  lunettes,  the  rest  of  the  ceiling 
to  be  filled  up  Avith  ornamentation.  The  artist  states  in  a  letter 
that  he  tried  this  scheme,  and  avus  dissatisfied  Avith  the  poverty 
of  the  effect ;  and  Ave  can  imagine  Iioav  utterly  alien  to  his 
feeling  and  capacity  Avas  any  plan  involving  graceful  and  florid 
decoration.  Upon  Avhich  the  Pope  gave  him  liberty  to  please 
himself,  and  the  design,  ultimately  ado])ted,  Avas  the  result. 
Then  would  folloAv  the  erection  of  a  scaffold.  This  task  Avas 
entrusted  to  Bramante,  Avho  did  the  Avork  Avithout  consulting 
Michael  Angelo,  and  suspended  a  j)latform  by  ropes  passed 
through  holes  in  the  ceiling.  The  practical  artist  asked  him 
hoAV  these  holes  Avere  to  be  filled  up  Avhen  the  platform  should 
be  removed,  and  himself  undertook  to  erect  a  scaffold  Avhich 
was  built  from  the  ground.  Two  structures,  accordingly,  each 
supplying  a  platform  or  ‘  deck,’  130  feet  long  by  45  Avide,  and 
nearly  60  feet  from  the  ground — Avere  successfully  reared — the 
one  necessarily  removed  before  the  other  could  be  put  up.  All 
this  Avas  required  to  take  place  before  the  commonest  prepar¬ 
ation  of  the  surface  of  the  ceiling  could  be  commenced.  This 
preparation  consisted  in  two  coatings  of  plaster — the  one, 
coarse  and  rough ;  the  other,  the  fine  and  smooth  intonaco  on 
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which  the  painter  was  destined  to  work.  This  last  could  not  be 
applied  till  the  rough  coating  was  dry,  a  process  which  usually 
required  a  month.  Meanwhile  studies  had  to  be  prepared,  and, 
when  the  space  could  be  accurately  measured,  cartoons  got 
ready,  and  all  the  necessaiy  staff  of  workmen  and  assistants 
engaged.  It  is  obviously  impossible  therefore  that  Michael 
Angelo  could  have  commenced  the  actual  fresco  work  on  the 
10th  May  ;  in  other  words,  in  at  most  six  weeks  after  leaving 
Florence,  and  the  words  must  be  understood  as  applying  only 
to  the  pi’eliminaries  of  the  undertaking.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  this  idea,  and  with  it  the  endlessly  repeated  version — 
repeated  even  by  the  Editor  of  the  Letters — of  twenty  months 
(and  less)  from  the  10th  ^lay,  1508,  to  All  Saints  Day,  1st 
November,  1509,  for  the  entire  execution  of  the  stupendous 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of  all  dates  to  many  of  the 
Letters,  those  suggested  by  the  Editor  are  often  strangely  in¬ 
correct.  A  slight  comparison  between  the  letters  at  this  time 
to  the  father,  which  are  undated,  and  those  to  the  brother 
Buonarroto,  which  were  endorsed  at  the  time  in  that  brother’s 
handwriting  with  date  of  departure  from  Rome  and  arrival  in 
Florence — a  slight  comparison,  we  repeat,  will  show  how  in- 
veterately  the  old  stereotyped  ideas  have  stood  in  the  Avay  of 
the  Editor’s  clearer  sight.  Michael  Angelo  writes  from  Rome, 
24th  July,  1512:  ‘Buonarroto!  I  have  no  time  to  reply  to 
‘  yours,  and  even  had  I  time  I  could  not  answer  decidedly  till 
‘  I  see  the  end  of  my  matters  (cose)  here.  But  I  shall  be 
‘  this  September  in  Florence,  and  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  as 
*  I  have  done  hitherto.  I  fag  more  than  any  man  Avho  ever 
‘  lived  ;  out  of  health,  and  with  the  greatest  fatigue  ;  and  yet 
‘  I  shall  have  patience  to  come  to  the  desired  end.  So  you 
‘  also  may  well  have  patience  for  two  months,  being  ten  times 
‘  better  off  than  I. — Michelagniolo,  Scultore  in  Roma.’ 

And  again,  21st  August,  1512:  ‘Buonarroto.  I  have  had 
‘  your  letter,  to  which  1  reply  briefly,  not  having  time.  About 
‘  iny  coming  to  Florence  I  cannot  come  till  I  have  finished 
‘  my  work,  which  I  hope  to  finish  by  the  end  of  September, 
‘  but  it  is  so  great  a  work  that  I  cannot  reckon  within  a  fort- 
‘  night  or  so.  It  is  enough  that  before  All  Saints  I  shall  be 
‘  with  you,  if  I  do  not  die  in  the  meanwhile.’ 

And  thirdly,  18th  September,  1512  (we  give  most  of  this 
letter  as  it  is  characteristic) : — 

‘  I  heard  by  your  last  that  hi  Teirct  [the  Florentine  territory]  was 
in  danger,  which  gave  me  yran  passione !  Now  it  is  said  that  the 
house  of  Medici  have  entered  Florence  ’  [they  entered  actually  on  the 
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12th  September,  1512],  ‘and  that  all  is  settled;  which  makes  me 
think  that  the  danger  is  over — that  is  from  the  Spaniards — and  I  no 
longer  think  that  you  need  leave.  Nevertheless,  remain  quiet,  and  do 
not  make  friends  or  familiars  of  anyone,  except  of  God.  And  speak  of 
no  one,  either  well  or  ill,  for  who  knows  the  end  of  these  affairs.  ...  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  not  a  groat’  (wn  grosso) ,  ‘  and  that  I  am,  so  to  say, 
shoeless  and  naked ;  I  cannot  get  my  due  till  I  have  finished  the  work, 
and  I  suffer  the  greatest  hardships  and  fatigue.  ...  I  will  soon  be 
with  you,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  that  I  will  not  do  at  All  Saints, 
if  it  please  God.’ 

Now  for  the  dateless,  but  evidently  coincident  letters  to  his 
father ;  ‘  I  shall  come  when  I  have  finished  my  pittura, 
‘  which  will  be  in  two  or  three  months.’  (Letter  12.) 

Again:  ‘Dearest  Father,  I  understand  by  your  last  that 
‘  the  Spedalingo  has  illused  you.  Have  patience  and  pre- 
‘  tend  not  to  see  till  I  return  and  settle  everything.  I  reckon 
‘  to  have  finished  within  two  months,  and  then  I  shall  come. 
‘  .  .  .  Pray  to  God  that  my  work  may  have  a  good  end.’ 
(Letter  13.) 

Again :  ‘  I  have  finished  the  cha2)el  that  I  was  painting 
*  [italics  are  ours],  and  the  Pope  is  well  satisfied,  but  other 
‘  things  do  not  succeed  as  I  reckoned — the  fault  of  the  times, 
‘  which  are  very  contrary  to  our  art.  [Doubtless  the  want  of 
‘  pay.]  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  this  All  Saints,  because  I 
‘  have  not  that  which  I  want,  in  order  to  do  that  which  I 
‘  wish.’  (Letter  15.) 

It  is  strange  that  these  last  three  letters  to  the  father,  evi¬ 
dently  at  about  the  same  time,  bearing  exactly  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  pointing  to  the  same  pai-ticular  date — All  Saints 
— as  those  to  his  brother,  should  be  coolly  assigned  by  the 
Editor  to  September  and  October,  1509 ;  thus  involving  fhe 
solecism  of  making  Michael  Angelo  state  that  he  had  finished 
the  chapel  in  October,  1509,  when  three  years  later — 18th 
September,  1512 — a  date  confirmed  by  the  entry  of  the  Medici 
and  other  historical  evidence — he  writes  to  his  brother,  ‘  I  cannot 
‘  get  my  due  till  I  have  finished  the  work.’  This  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  old  dates  is  simply  to  make  them  square  with 
the  old  stories,  in  which  the  utmost  confusion  is  easily  per¬ 
ceived. 

Both  Vasari  and  Condi vi  assert  that  the  ceiling  was  un¬ 
covered  and  exhibited  on  All  Saints’  Day,  within  twenty 
months  after  its  commencement,  but  each  dwells  on  the  Pope’s 
impatience  being  so  great,  that  when  half  (‘  la  meta  ’)  Avas 
completed,  he  insisted  on  its  being  so  far  exhibited,  and  was 
the  first  to  come,  before  the  dust  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
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the  scaffolding  was  laid.  In  confirmation  of  this,  a  letter  to 
the  brother,  equally  without  date  and  endorsement,  has  this 
passage :  ‘  I  am  here  the  same  as  usual,  and  hope  to  finish  my 
‘  picture  in  the  course  of  this  week,  that  is,  the  part  that  I  have 
‘  begun,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  uncovered  it,  I  hope  I  shall  get 
‘  money,  and  leave  to  come  to  you  for  a  month.’  (Letter  81.) 
Thus  we  see  that  there  was  an  intermediate  exhibition.  When 
that  took  place,  no  document  has  yet  proved ;  probably  some 
time  in  1510,  when  Raphael  imbibed  those  impressions  which 
influenced  his  yet  uncommenced  work  in  the  Vatican.  The 
early  biogi’aphers,  with  their  careless  inaccuracy,  doubtless 
confounded  the  exhibition  of  the  half  with  that  of  the  whole, 
and  seized  upon  the  date  of  All  Saints  to  give  a  colour  of  pre¬ 
cision  to  their  tale  of  twenty  months.  If  further  evidence 
were  needed  to  dismiss  this  idea,  it  is  furnished  by  a  note  in 
the  last  edition  of  Vasari,  Avhich  proves  that  the  scaffolding  was 
still  standing  in  1512. 

It  is  now  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  researches  that  the 
real  commencement  of  Michael  Angelo’s  pictorial  labours 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  September,  1508;  a  signed 
document  showing  that  he  was  in  Florence  on  the  11th  August 
of  that  year,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  himself  engaged  such 
assistants  as  he  considered  competent  for  the  subordinate 
labours  of  the  ceiling.  But  we  go  further  still,  and  doubt 
the  whole  story  of  Michael  Angelo’s  ignoranee  of  the  art  of 
fresco — of  his  consequent  engagement  of  such  ‘  frescanti  ’  as 
could  teach  it  him — of  their  utter  failure  (though  that  is  the  only 
credible  part),  and  his  immediate  and  rude  dismissal  of  them, 
even  to  barring  the  door  of  the  chapel  against  them.  That  he 
had  assistants  from  Florence  in  the  persons  of  Bugiardini  and 
Jacopo  rindaco,  there  are  letters  to  prove.  But  so  far  from 
being  able  to  teach  him  the  art  of  fresco,  Bugiardini,  older  than 
himself,  Avas  then  only  known  as  an  assistant  to  Mariotto  Al- 
bertinelli,  while  of  the  other  individual  no  painter’s  dictionary 
contains  any  mention.  Writing  to  his  father  he  says,  ‘  Jacopo 
‘  rindaco,  the  “  dipintoref  whom  I  had  come  from  Florence,  has 
‘  left  me  in  these  days ;  and  because  he  complained  of  my  affairs 
‘  here,  I  suppose  he  will  also  bewail  himself  in  Florence.  But 
‘  turn  a  deaf  ear  {‘fate  orecchi  di  mercatanti  ’),  for  he  was 
‘  wrong  in  a  thousand  Avays,  and  I  might  complain  greatly  of 
‘him.’  (Letter  10.)  This  letter  is  dated  January  27  (no  year); 
therefore,  granting  even  that  it  was  in  1509,  Jacopo  had  been 
several  months  Avith  him.  But  the  real  point  of  inquiry  is 
why  Michael  Angelo  should  have  needed  inferior  painters  to 
teach  him  the  art  of  fresco  at  all !  He  had  been  the  apprentice 
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of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the  greatest  frescante  of  them  all, 
Avhile  that  master  was  engaged  on  the  walls  of  S.  Maria 
Novella;  he  had  studied  the  Avorks  of  Masaccio  in  the  Car¬ 
mine;  he  had  voluntarily  undertaken  to  execute  a  gigantic 
fresco  on  the  Avail  of  the  Council  Chamber  at  Florence ;  his 
Holy  Family  in  the  Tribune — noAv  ascertained  by  Mr.  Wilson 
to  be  in  oil — shows,  at  all  events,  his  familiarity  Avith  the  use 
of  a  brush ;  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  the  first  compartment  he 
is  knoAvn  to  have  executed  on  the  Ceiling — namely,  the 
Deluge— shoAvs  a  perfection  of  execution  greater  even  than 
that  of  Ghirlandajo  himself. 

It  is  true  that  Michael  Angelo  did  his  utmost  to  decline  the 
commission,  and  pleaded,  Avhat  AA'as  true,  that  painting  was  not 
his  profession.  But  Avhen  Ave  remember  the  many  unflnished 
commissions  that  Avere  pressing  on  him,  and  his  experience  of  the 
Pope’s  tender  mercies  as  a  Patron,  there  Avere  reasons  enough 
Avhy  he  should  avoid  such  a  task.  Nor  could  the  flat,  perpen¬ 
dicular  Avail  of  the  Council  Chamber  he  Avas  prepared  to  cover, 
be  compared  in  difficulty  Avith  an  ill-constructed,  coved  ceiling 
of  very  uneven  surface,  Avhere  he  had  to  lie  on  his  back  at  the 
height  of  60  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  could  never,  Avhile  the 
scaffold  stood,  take  that  general  vieAv  of  his  Avork  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  artist’s  judgment.  True  also  it  is  that  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  he  mentions  not  proceeding  to  his  liking,  ‘  Avhich 
‘  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Avork,  and  its  not  being  my 
‘  profession.’  (Letter  10.)  The  old  biographers  say  that  he 
Avas  discouraged  by  perceiving  a  mouldy  efflorescence  Avhich 
rose  on  the  surface  during  the  Avinter.  This,  if  true,  Avould 
account  for  any  amount  of  depression  in  the  artist’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  task,  also,  of  mapping  out  the  ceiling  Avas  immense. 
The  problem  of  suiting  his  subjects  to  such  a  space,  and 
especially  to  the  angles,  where  the  figures  had  to  be  painted 
on  a  projecting  ridge  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  curves — 
the  marvellously  foreshortened  figure  of  Ilaman  on  the  Cross 
being  so  placed — this  problem  was  of  a  kind  no  painter  had 
attempted  before.  In  all  this  there  Avas  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Avork,  and  its  not  lying 
Avithin  his  profession,  without  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  teachers 
being  needed  for  Michael  Angelo !  Even  had  he  never  touched 
a  brush  before,  the  manipulation  of  chalk,  in  which  he  stood 
unrivalled,  would  have  prepared  him  for  the  kindred  process  of 
fresco.  So  similar,  also,  in  general  principles  of  composition, 
are  the  arts  of  fresco  and  sculpture,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  observed  that  Michael  Angelo  attempted  little  more  in  this 
ceiling  than  could  be  attained  by  a  sculptor.  There  are  but 
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two  ways  of  judging  of  this  great  man — by  his  own  letters,  and 
by  Braun’s  grand  autotypes  of  the  ceiling.  The  one  contain 
no  allusion  to  his  want  of  knowledge  of  fresco  painting— the 
others  show  that  he  possessed  it. 

As  to  the  story  that  he  shut  himself  up  alone  with  his  pride, 
and  undertook  single-handed  every  part  of  the  labour,  even  to 
that  of  grinding  his  own  colours,  this  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 
Setting  aside  the  facts  that  he  had  more  than  10,000  feet  of 
surface  to  cover,  and  343  figures  to  execute — the  Adam  on  the 
scale  of  10  feet  high,  and  the  Sibyls  on  that  of  16 — there  must 
have  been  a  plasterer  to  prejiare  his  daily  portion  of  surface. 
Nor  will  it  be  believed  that  the  architectural  decorations,  the 
painted  border  of  shells  and  della  liovere  acorns  on  the 
tympanums,  and  the  inscriptions,  were  all  executed  by  the 
same  illustrious  hand.  Assistants  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
such  a  stupendous  work  he  must  have  had,  and  that  he  made 
use  of  them  is  certain.  The  autotypes  raise  grave  doubts  as 
to  his  execution  of  some  of  the  figures  in  the  spandrils,  and 
Mr.  Wilson’s  close  inspection  has  proved  that  not  only  some  of 
these,  but  parts  even  of  more  importance,  bear  evidence  of 
another  hand. 

Cordially  do  we  echo  Mr.  Wilson’s  ejaculation  of  regret  that 
‘  so  many  anecdotes  regarding  Michael  Angelo’s  operations 
‘  should  have  been  disseminated,  and  so  little  pains  taken  to 
‘  verify  them  when  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.’  In  all 
periods  of  national  degradation,  such  as  the  Italians  have 
passed  through,  marvellous  stories,  once  started,  cease  not  to 
revolve  and  to  grow.  The  less  pardonable  that  now,  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  with  patriotic  motives 
stirred  by  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  and  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  such  worthless 
gossip,  instead  of  being  swept  away,  should  have  received  fresh 
currency.  Even  allowing  above  three  years  and  the  due 
assistance,  the  rapidity  of  Michael  Angelo’s  work  remains  a 
sufficient  marvel ;  for  wc  must  remember  the  time  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  for  the  half-way  exhibition ;  the  necessary  periods  of 
relaxation  ;  the  journeys  to  Bologna  to  endeavour  to  get  money 
from  the  Pope ;  and  the  number  of  winter  days,  when,  even  in 
Rome,  the  lime  must  have  frozen  in  the  tanks. 

From  sketches  that  yet  remain  some  idea  of  his  system  may 
be  gathered.  The  idea  was  first  jotted  down  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  black  or  red  chalk.  He  then  made  drawings  from  the 
living  model  about  a  foot  in  height,  some  of  them  modelled 
with  the  utmost  finish.  From  these  he  or  his  assistants  must 
have  enlarged  the  cartoons,  for,  though  in  the  absence  of  all 
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surviving  traces  of  such,  it  has  been  surmised  that  he  trusted 
to  his  eye  only  in  transferring  the  subject  on  a  larger  scale  to 
the  wall,  yet  such  a  proceeding  may  be  discarded  as  impossible. 
On  the  contrary  the  finely-understood  incised  outline — per¬ 
ceptible  even  in  the  autotype — shows  that — as  with  all  fresco 
work — a  sharp  instrument  has  been  passed  through  the  wet 
plaster  along  such  mark — Avhether  pounced  or  otherwise — as 
the  cartoon  had  transferred  to  the  surface.  ,  And  if  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  as  to  his  having  been  assisted  by  cartoons, 
they  are  quite  set  aside  by  the  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  two  nude  figures  of  children  which  support,  in 
pairs,  the  brackets  of  architecture  on  each  side  of  each  Prophet 
and  Sibyl,  are  invariably  the  same  compositions  revereed :  thus 
showing  that  the  same  cartoon,  first  traced  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  served  for  the  two  opposite  groups. 

There  was  not  much  to  cheer  the  grand  and  mournfully 
attuned  mind  as  it  proceeded  with  its  unexampled  creations. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense,  the  conditions  under  which  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  executed  the  Sistine  Ceiling  present  the  highe.st  tribute 
recorded  in  history  to  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome  ob¬ 
stacles.  Here  was  a  man  surrounded  by  every  form  of  dis¬ 
turbance  and  discouragement  that  could  affect  the  nervous 
artist-temperament ;  harassed  by  his  family,  distressed  for  his 
country — the  sack  of  Prato  entered  like  iron  into  his  soul ;  he 
writes  :  ‘  if  the  stones  could  have  spoken,  they  would  have  cried 
*  aloud  ’ — insulted  and  defrauded  by  the  man  whom  he  ‘  get 
‘  forza  ’  (his  own  words)  served  ;  wanting  money  for  his  com¬ 
monest  needs — till  he  turns  on  his  brother  with  the  cry,  ‘  Let  no 
‘  further  vexation  be  given  me ;  I  cannot  bear  one  ounce  more,’ — 
and  yet  pouring  forth  reflections  from  the  images  in  his  own 
mind,  unparalleled  for  grandeur  of  conception  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  execution. 

And  equally  in  another  sense  do  we  perceive  in  the  fate  of 
this  great  work  ‘  how  noblest  things  find  vilest  using.’  For, 
from  the  day  when  the  Ceiling  was  completed — when  it  hung 
aloft  pure  and  bright,  the  triumph  of  its  own  age,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  wonder  of  posterity — only  the  coarsest  usage  and  the 
most  barbarous  neglect  have  befallen  it.  Common  workmen 
have  gone  over  it,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  ascertained,  with  great 
plasterers’  brushes  dipped  in  some  deleterious  liquid,  removing 
the  ‘  secco,’  or  dry  final  touches,  and  corroding  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  solid  fresco.  Dust  and  cobweb 
hang  like  a  veil  between  the  work  and  the  spectator,  and  a 
crust  of  soot  adds  its  grime  to  every  part.  For,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  smoke  of  tapers  which  are  the  bane  of  all  works 
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of  art  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  Roman  Church, 
periodical  bonfires,  lighted  at  the  accession  of  each  Pope — 
therefore  some  forty  times  since  the  Ceiling  was  painted — have 
sent  up  their  smoke  from  the  floor  of  the  Chapel.  For  it  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  with  all  the  twenty  courts  and  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  rooms  of  the  Vatican 
Palace  adjoining,  no  place  has  been  found  to  burn  the  papers 
accumulated  during  an  Election  Conclave  but  a  building 
sacred  alike  to  religion  and  art.  The  Autotypes  also  reveal 
tremendous  cracks  in  the  Ceiling,  the  result  of  the  peculation 
and  bad  materials  which  have  undermined  most  of  the  Roman 
buildings  of  that  and  the  preceding  period. 

W e  have  alluded  to  dry  touches  ‘  a  secco  ’  over  the  solid  and 
immovable  fresco.  Vasari  enters  into  a  gossiping  statement 
— including  of  course  au  imbecile  joke  on  the  part  of  Michael 
Angelo — to  the  purport  that  no  later  dry  operations,  either  in 
colour  or  gold,  were,  for  want  of  the  scaffold,  executed  by  the 
great  artist.  As  in  other  instances,  however,  the  work  remains 
to  contradict  him.  Mr.  Wilson  bears  witness  that  the  frescoes 
are  extensively  glazed  with  size-colours,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the  Master,  which  come  off 
on  being  touched  with  a  wet  finger.  Also  that  gold  is  seen  on 
part  of  the  thrones  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  and  in  the  me¬ 
dallions. 

We  have  applied  the  words  ‘  insulted  and  defrauded’  to  the 
conduct  Michael  Angelo  received  from  Julius  II.  during 
these  labours.  For,  knowing  the  moral  standard  by  which  his 
contempoi-aries  judged  the  Painter,  we  may  be  less  surprised  at 
their  reckless  exposure  of  the  Head  of  Christendom  himself, 
■whose  way  of  spurring  on  the  willing  horse  to  greater  expedi¬ 
tion  was  by  threatening  to  have  him  thrown  from  the  scaffold, 
and  on  one  occasion  by  actually  striking  him  with  a  stick. 
This  roused  the  ever  ready  lion  within,  and  Michael  Angelo 
immediately  prepared  to  leave  Rome,  but  was  pacified  by  en¬ 
treaties,  and  the  present,  or  rather  instalment,  of  fifty  ducats. 
For  the  Pontiff  who  is  represented  as  thus  using  the  most 
gifted  man  of  the  age,  was  not  one  who,  in  modern  phrase, 
‘  muddled  away  his  money  in  paying  his  debts.’ 

The  Sistine  Ceiling  was  completed,  as  we  have  explained, 
on  the  1st  November  1512,  and  Pope  Julius  died  February 
1513.  As  there  was  ‘  no  more  dying  then,’  the  interdict  on  the 
works  of  the  monument  ceased,  and  the  executors  of  the  Pope 
urged  its  continuance,  though  on  a  greatly  diminished  scale. 
Accoi'dingly  on  May  6,  1513,  a  fresh  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  sculptor,  by  which  the  structure  was  only  to  be  seen 
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on  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  attached  to  the  wall ;  and 
the  seventy-eight  figures  curtailed  to  twenty-eight ;  the  Vic¬ 
tories  being  considerably  reduced,  and  the  conquered  Provinces 
very  justly  dispensed  with.  Time  was  given  for  the  artist  to 
gather  his  staff  and  materials  again  about  him,  and  to  throw 
himself  afresh  into  the  undertaking ;  but — only  to  be  again 
arrested  in  it.  The  fate  of  the  monument  followed  that  of  the 
Medici  family  in  the  sense  of  a  see-saw.  When  they  were  up, 
that  was  down,  and  vice  versa.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 
cared  nothing  for  any  posthumous  tribute  to  old  J  ulius,  and 
as  little  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  conscientious  and  excitable 
artist.  Between  their  two  reigns — Leo  dying  December  1521, 
and  Clement  succeeding  November  1523 — the  chair  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  man — Adrian  IV. — who  drove  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
to  despair  by  promoting  religion  and  virtue.  This  change, 
however,  was  acceptable  to  Michael  Angelo,  who  continued  the 
works  of  the  monument  in  peace.  We  will  finish  at  once  the 
‘  Tragedia  del  Sepolcro,’  which  enters  periodically  into  the 
drama  of  Michael  Angelo’s  life,  like  the  Chorus  in  a  Greek 
play,  each  time  announcing  greater  woe.  It  is  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  to  state  that  it  dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  no  less 
a  period  than  forty  years !  The  first  contract  for  seventy- 
eight  figures  and  four  fa9ades  was  signed  in  1505  ;  the  second  for 
twenty-eight  figures  in  1513  ;  the  third  for  six  figures  in  1532; 
the  fourth  for  the  three  figures,  of  which,  ultimately,  it  alone 
consisted,  in  1545.  The  first  original  design,  with  its  four 
fa9ades  and  two  stories,  adorned  with  bronze  bas-reliefs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  marble  figures,  had  been  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  its  precious  contents.  For  the  Pope  who  aspired  to 
‘  the  finest  monument  in  Christendom  ’  could  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  largest  Temple  to  contain  it.  Hence  the  founding  of 
the  modem  St.  Peter’s  on  the  site  of  the  grand  old  Basilica 
of  Constantine  of  that  name.  By  a  poetic  justice,  however, 
the  monument,  such  as  it  finally  became,  never  found  shelter 
there.  Reduced  to  one  fa9ade,  one  story,  and  three  figures, 
and  of  those  only  one,  but  that  the  Moses,  by  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  it  hides  its  diminished  head  under  the  roof  of  an  humbler 
St.  Peter’s,  the  small  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculi.  All 
these  changes  and  contractions  were  like  so  many  tightening 
screws  on  the  heart  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was,  as  it  were, 
cmshed  by  slow  degrees  between  two  sets  of  tyrants ;  the 
Della  Roveres,  represented  by  the  executors  and  nephews  of 
Julius  II.,  who  perpetually  urged  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
work,  and  the  heartless  Medici  ecclesiastics  who  as  regularly 
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interfered  to  stop  it.  For  while  taking  it  on  themselves  to 
discharge  him  from  his  duty  to  their  neighbour  in  order  to 
engross  his  labours  for  themselves — while  absolving  him  des- 

Cotically  from  obligations  in  which  they  had  as  little  right  to 
ind  and  loose  as  in  graver  matters — these  Popes  never  troubled 
themselves  to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  such  arbi¬ 
trary  acts,  or  to  compensate  him  for  the  losses  incurred.  The 
munitions  of  sculpture,  as  we  have  said,  are  costly  matters. 
Michael  Angelo  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whenever 
time  could  be  snatched  from  his  selfish  taskmasters,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledges  to  the  Della  Roveres.  He 
took  on  additional  workmen,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  metal  for 
the  bronze  work,  in  order,  as  he  says  in  a  letter,  to  make  a  push 
to  complete  the  monument,  and  having  expended  all  the  money 
advanced  to  him  by  the  executors,  he  drew  all  he  had  of  his 
own.  But  it  was  only  sending  good  money  after  bad.  The 
greater  the  speed  in  his  preparations,  the  greater  the  ruin  by 
their  stoppage.  Funds  were  swallowed  up  in  labours  useless 
unless  completed.  His  exertions  benefited  neither  his  em¬ 
ployers  nor  himself ;  and  meanwhile  a  formidable  reckoning  was 
accumulating  against  him,  ending  in  what  filled  his  cup  to  the 
brim,  the  threat  of  a  lawsuit. 

To  follow  minutely  the  history  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  on 
Michael  Angelo  would  be  beyond  our  scope.  For  his  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  and  for  the  statues  commenced  for  the  Florence  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  for  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  and  interrupted  by 
Pope  Julius,  he  received,  by  his  own  direct  statement,  nothing. 
We  have  seen  what  profit  he  derived  from  the  bronze  statue 
at  Bologna.  For  the  Sistine  Ceiling  he  received  less  than  the 
sum  agreed  upon  for  the  first  meagre  design  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  that  he  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and,  as  it  were,  by  favour.  How  he  managed  to  scrape  to¬ 
gether  a  small  independence  can  only  have  been  the  result  of 
self-denial  of  the  most  stringent  kind.  It  is  true  that  towards 
the  end  of  Pope  Clement’s  reign  such  precarious  contracts  for 
payment  were  exchanged  for  a  yearly  stipend — half  of  which 
was  secured  to  him  upon  the  dues  of  a  certain  ferry  on  the  Po, 
above  Piacenza — but  these  dues,  it  soon  appeared,  had  been 
already  given  to  others,  and  a  defrauded  and  high-spirited 
Trivulzi  lady  defended  her  rights  by  starting  an  opposition 
ferry !  It  is  sickening  to  think  of  the  generations  who  have 
dwelt  on  the  munificent  patronage  extended  to  artists  under 
the  Popes  of  this  period.  How  different  the  truth  as  expressed 
in  those  simple  words :  ‘  The  times  are  very  contrary  to  our 
‘  art !  ’  And  Michael  Angelo,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had 
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pre-eminently  the  artist-temperament — ever  nervously  crav¬ 
ing  to  be  freed  from  anxiety.  For  this  end  he  even  professed 
himself  ready  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong  rather  than  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  then-a-days  only  favourable  i 
to  those  who  bribed  highest.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  1524,  he  I 
expresses  himself  willing  ‘  to  suppose  myself  to  have  pleaded,  I 
‘  to  have  lost,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  restitution,  so  as  only  I 
‘  to  be  relieved  from  this  distress.’  Those  who  would  interpret  f 
such  a  proposition  as  evidence  of  guilt,  know  little  of  that 
sensitive  nature  which  made  the  harassed  man  exclaim  ‘  I  die 
‘  with  vexation.’  j 

Nor  does  the  history  of  art  supply  any  consolation  in  the 
new  commission  which  first  superseded  the  old  ones.  Leo  X.  > 
had  conceived  the  desire  to  complete  the  fa9ade  of  S.  Lorenzo,  | 
where  his  father  was  buried.  The  first  artists,  including 
Raphael,  w'ere  invited  (1516)  to  compete  in  designs,  and 
Michael  Angelo  ordered  to  join  the  number.  Again,  it  was 
‘  not  my  profession,’  and  nothing  could  be  truer.  He  had 
given  no  proof  of  architectural  skill,  and  if  the  design  pre-  i 
served  in  Ihe  Uffizi  be  by  his  hand,  it  shows  either  that  his 
fellow-competitors  knew  less  of  architecture  than  himself,  or  j 
the  Judges  least  of  all,  for  his  design  was  preferred.  He  had  11 
now  to  master  the  details  of  an  entirely  new  art,  and  this  again  j 
consigned  him  to  the  wilds  of  Carrara.  For  with  architecture,  ! 
as  with  sculpture,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  times  that  the  artist  ij 
should  himself  be  stationed  at  the  quarry  to  superintend  ex- 
cavations  and  direct  first  blockings  out.  Michael  Angelo  was  i* 
well  known  at  Carrai'a,  where  some  of  the  blocks  for  Julius’  i 
monument  w'ere  still  in  course  of  prej)aration,  and  w'as  on  j 
friendly  terms  with  the  proprietor,  the  Marchese  Massa.  But  [  I 
his  evil  genius  was  ever  at  hand.  In  the  perpetual  jealousy  jj 
between  the  Italian  States  it  was  decided  by  Leo  X.  that  the 
opening  of  new  quarries  on  Tuscan  territory  would  ensure  the 
double  advantage  of  benefiting  Florence  and  impoverishing 
Massa.  Accordingly,  after  the  excavation  and  shaping  of  the 
materials  of  the  facade  had  effectually  commenced,  he  suddenly 
received  orders  to  abandon  Carrara,  and  break  new  ground  on 
the  bare  mountain  sides  of  Serravezza,  above  Pietrasanta, 
to  which  there  was  not  even  a  road.  Sorely  against  his  will, 
and  with  many  a  growl,  he  betook  himself  to  the  ungrateful 
task ;  though,  as  the  fn9ade  w’as  to  be  completed  in  a  given 
time,  he  wisely  retained  his  hold  on  the  Carrara  quarries,  till 
those  of  Serravezza  could  replace  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  found  himself  between  two  fires.  The  Carrarese 
resented  his  opening  quarries  at  Serravezza,  and  the  Pope  re- 
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sented  his  continuing  his  contracts  at  Carrara.  Rude  letters  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  accusing  him  of  never  choosing  to  work(!) 
and  urging  him  to  proceed  faster  at  Serravezza,  and  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  the  Carrarese  to  prevent  his  so  doing ; — the  new 
road,  which  the  great  Master  himself  had  to  make,  almost  im¬ 
passable  ; — workmen  cheating  and  going  wrong  in  one  place 
while  he  was  in  another; — ^journeys  to  Pisa  and  to  Genoa  to  en¬ 
gage  boats,  the  masters  of  which  were  bribed  to  defraud  him — 
all  this  almost  drove  him  out  of  his  senses.  He  writes  from 
Serravezza  that  he  is  ‘  racked  ’  by  his  position.  ‘  I  have  under- 
‘  taken  to  bring  the  dead  to  life — to  tame  mountains — to  intro- 
‘  duce  art  into  this  country.  The  boats  which  I  hired  at  Pisa 
‘  have  never  come.  I  believe  that  there  also  I  have  been 
‘  cheated  ;  and  so  it  is  always.  Oh  !  a  thousand  times  cursed 
‘  be  the  day  and  hour  that  I  left  Carrara.  But  I’ll  return 
‘  there  yet.  Now-a-days  it  is  a  sin  to  do  right.’ 

The  end  of  all  this  ‘  ignominy,’  as  he  rightly  terms  it,  was 
worthy  of  the  means.  After  four  years  spent  in  these  labours 
he  was  suddenly  superseded  by  a  number  of  workmen  from  the 
‘  Opera  ’  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  then  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  who  were  sent  with  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  mar¬ 
bles  blocked  out  for  the  fa9ade ;  and  these,  without  one  word 
of  explanation,  were  diverted  from  their  purpose,  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral.  Thus  the  woi'k 
which  had  interrupted  other  work  was  in  its  turn  arbitrarily 
arrested,  and  the  only  evidence  left  of  his  four  years’  toil  is  a 
huge  marble  column,  which  to  this  day  lies  half  buried  in  soil 
before  the  still  rough  and  rubble  fa9ade  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

We  have  wearied  our  readers  and  ourselves  with  these 
wretched  details,  but  they  are  necessary  justly  to  comprehend 
the  times  and  the  man.  Thus  thrown  out  of  this  ill-befitting 
occupation,  he  returned  of -course  to  those  suspended  commis¬ 
sions  which  weighed  upon  his  spirits — finding  time,  also,  to 
execute  a  long-bespoken  statue  of  Christ.  This  cannot  be 
said  to  add  to  his  fame.  Michael  Angelo’s  peculiar  mind  could 
not  even  approach  the  conception  of  that  which  has  been  more 
or  less  the  crucial  test  of  every  master — viz.  the  Divine  mind 
in  the  human  form  of  our  Lord.  So  entirely  did  he  depart 
from  the  commonest  rules  of  tradition,  or  decorum,  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  figure  entirely  undraped ;  while  we  learn  from  these 
letters  that  parts  of  the  nude  suffered  great  disfigurement  from 
the  clumsy  work  of  Urbino,  his  foreman. 

We  pass  on,  however,  to  a  second  interruption,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Medici  monuments,  which,  at  all  events,  has  left  a 
greater  compensation  to  the  world.  The  plan  of  erecting 
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monuments  to  his  brother  Giuliano  de  Medici,  and  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  originated  with  Leo  X.,  but  the 
commission  was  given  to  the  Master  by  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
de’  Medici,  cousin  to  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  Clement  VII. 
This  Pope,  who  was  in  so  far  superior  to  Papal  usages  as  to 
object  to  the  sale  of  Cardinals’  hats,  had  also  a  juster  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Michael  Angelo  than  Leo’s  false  and  effeminate 
mind  had  permitted  him  to  form.  Nevertheless,  he  was  too 
true  to  his  race  not  to  be  bent  on  engrossing  his  services  at 
any  cost  to  him,  or  to  others.  Among  the  expedients  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  this  purpose,  were  two  of  an  original  kind — the 
one,  a  threat  of  excommunication  in  case  he  should  work  for 
anyone  else — the  other,  a  proposal  that  he  should  bind  him¬ 
self  never  to  marry,  but  to  take  vows  of  obedience  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  order.  The  artist,  however,  required  no  such  extreme 
measures  to  induce  him  to  undertake  this,  the  second  great 
achievement  of  his  life — commenced  in  1 520. 

Michael  Angelo  here  returned  to  what  he  considered  his- 
proper  calling,  and  it  becomes  the  more  interesting  to  view  him 
in  these  strange  and  stupendous  works.  He  was  now  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age — the  time  when  the  character 
has  attained  its  fullest  strength.  That,  therefore,  which  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  these  Medici  tombs  gives  a  just  measure  of  his  art  as 
a  sculptor.  But  we  are  here  reminded  that  no  outside  standard 
exists  by  which  to  judge  it.  Far  from  comparing  him  with 
the  antique,  often  most  falsely  attempted,  it  is  the  very  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  which  constitutes  the  character  of  his 
works.  Having  no  sympathy  for  the  qualities  predominant 
in  Greek  art,  excepting  its  fine  anatomy,  he  took,  whether 
consciously  or  no,  the  alternative  open  to  an  original  mind, 
by  departing  as  far  as  possible  from  it.  Beauty,  Repose, 
Symmetry,  Grace — all,  as  such — he  aimed  not  at.  As  little 
did  he  affect  those  particulars  belonging  to  the  picturesque 
which  were  reflected  in  the  schools  of  painting  around  him. 
He  can,  therefore,  as  a  sculptor,  be  measured  only  by  him¬ 
self;  and  in  that  sense  the  Medici  monuments  stand  highest 
among  his  plastic  works — higher  even  than  his  Moses,  which, 
however  grand,  suffers  by  being  bi’ought  into  comparison  with 
the  definite  individuality  it  assumes  to  portray.  But  there 
was  as  little  in  the  lives  of  the  men  here  immortalised  to  re¬ 
quire  any  individuality  of  delineation,  as  to  inspire  one  single 
idea  worthy  of  monumental  art.  The  one,  Giuliano,  represents 
the  weak  side  of  the  Medici  race ;  the  other,  Lorenzo,  the 
wicked.  In  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  letters,  dated  April 
1526,  he  simply  design.ates  the  two  seated  figures  in  armour  as 
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*idue  CapitanV  As  simply  also  he  mentions  ‘  the  four  figures 
‘  on  the  Sarcophagi,’  and  ‘  the  four  figures  on  the  ground 
‘  which  are  Rivers.’  One  of  the  Captains — Lorenzo — is  in  the 
attitude  of  profound  thought,  and  the  world  has  fitted  him 
with  the  term  ‘  II  Pensiero  ’ — the  other  Captain  says  so  little 
that  he  is  only  known  by  his  own  name,  ‘  II  Giuliano.'  But 
as  regards  the  intention  of  the  four  nude  figures,  two  and  Wo, 
male  and  female,  stretched  back  to  back  on  the  sides  and 
wings  of  each  sarcophagus,  we  have  no  clue  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  The  names  of  Night  and  Day,  Twilight  and  Dawn, 
were  doubtless  bestowed  contemporarily,  and  his  w'ell-known 
sad  and  beautiful  lines  in  reply  to  a  verse  upon  the  ‘  Notte  ’ 
shows  that  the  Master  endorsed  the  idea.  But  beyond  the 
closed  eyes  and  accessory  owl  of  the  female  figure,  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  can  be  traced  between  these  statues  and 
their  appellations.  Day  and  Twilight — so  oppositely  sug¬ 
gestive — are  equally  huge,  muscular  and  inactive  ;  Night  and 
Dawn  —  so  poetically  diverse — alike  massive,  supine  and 
mournful.  Had  they  suggested  any  definite  idea,  posterity  would 
have  baptised  them  with  the  equivalent  title,  for  a  name  will 
always  follow  where  an  idea  goes  before.  As  it  is,  innumerable 
eyes,  including  those  of  Charles  V.  in  1536,  have  dwelt  upon 
them ;  countless  minds  have  speculated  on  them ;  but  still  they 
defy  analysis,  and  have  lain  there  for  centuries  without  furnishing 
a  hint  of  their  creator’s  intention.  In  no  respect  are  they  truer 
to  him  than  in  this.  For  we  return  to  the  conviction  that  there 
was  in  Michael  Angelo’s  intensely  subjective  mind  an  absence 
of  all  individualising  power — as  M.  Rio  expresses  it,  ‘  de  toute 
‘  signification  nette.’’  No  one  could  identify  his  David  without 
the  sling,  nor  the  Christ  without  the  Cross,  nor  even  his  Moses 
without  the  disfiguring  legendary  horns.  He  worked,  as  before- 
said,  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere,  where  we  cannot  follow.  When 
upon  those  august  heights  he  so  far  partakes  of  the  Divine  as 
to  compel  homage,  due  to  that  which  transcends  our  mental 
level.  Short  of  that,  he  presents  a  void  Avhich  no  secondary 
qualities  exist  to  cover.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Medici 
statues  are  full  of  faults  and  incongruities.  They  lie,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  positions  that  no  human  being  could  maintain  for  a 
moment.  The  male  figures  are  unwieldy  gladiators  —  the 
female,  half  male.  Still,  when  all  criticism  is  exhausted,  we 
only  the  more  reach  the  estimate  of  that  astounding  povrer 
which  takes  our  admiration  by  storm — uninspired  by  which, 
these  statues  would  have  been  simply  hideous,  or  ridiculous. 

As  to  any  reference  to  the  deeds  of  the  Medici,  or  to  the  bond¬ 
age  and  misery  of  Florence,  which  some  have  supposed  them  to 
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symbolise ; — the  wicked  Lorenzo  by  the  absorption  of  a  guilty 
conscience ;  the  worthless  Giuliano  by  the  feebleness  with 
which  he  holds  the  b&ton,  and  by  the  corruption  implied  by  the 
coin  in  the  other  hand  ;  the  female  figures  by  a  certain  expres¬ 
sion  of  weariness  and  suffering — such  ideas  may  possibly  lie  at 
the  root  of  these  embodiments,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  follow. 
The  four  figures,  it  may  be  added,  spoken  of  by  him  as  Rivers, 
and  which  certainly  would  not  have  contributed  to  the  solution 
of  the  riddle,  were  never  executed. 

In  mode  of  execution  these  monuments  are  peculiarly  in¬ 
structive  ;  presenting  as  they  do  various  grades  of  completion. 
The  Captains  are  finished  to  the  utmost ;  the  Nolle  the  same. 
The  other  figures  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and  show  the 
stroke  of  the  vigorous  tool.  In  these  last  it  would  be  vain  to 
look  for  the  marks  of  those  points  apparent  on  every  unfinished 
modern  work  in  marble.  The  ‘  pointing  instrument,’  as  it  is 
called,  which  now,  by  a  mere  mechanical  process  ensures  the 
faithful  transfer  from  the  model,  or  rather  from  the  cast  of  the 
model,  to  the  marble,  was  first  invented  by  our  Chantrey.  The 
Renaissance  sculptors  relied  on  a  more  delicate  and  elaborate 
process,  by  means  of  a  framework  placed  before  the  cast, 
whence  were  suspended  plumb  lines,  from  which  measurements 
were  taken  by  compasses.  Xor  was  this  plan  always  resorted 
to.  It  is  evident,  by  contracts  between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Carrarese  workmen,*  that  the  block  was  often  rudely  fashioned 
or  *  ahhozzalo  ’  at  the  quarry  itself  from  a  mere  drawing  or 
small  model,  after  which  the  sculptor  himself  exercised  that 
lour  de  force  which  consists  in  actually  chiseling  away  the 
hard  material,  guided  only  by  feeling  and  practice,  and 
carrying,  as  Michael  Angelo  was  wont  to  say,  ‘  his  compasses 
‘  in  his  eye.’  No  one  ever  carried  these  more  daringly.  An 
eye-witness  f  has  described  the  fury  of  that  ‘  chisel  ’ — now  only 
a  conventional  term  as  applied  to  the  sculptor — as  the  great 
Master  attacked  the  marble. 

‘  I  may  sjiy  that  I  have  seen  Michael  Angelo  at  work  after  he  had 
passed  his  60th  year,  and  though  he  was  not  very  robust,  he  cut  away 
as  many  scales  from  a  block  of  very  hard  marble  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  as  three  young  sculptors  could  have  effected  in  as  many  hours. 
Such  was  the  impetuosity  and  fire  with  which  he  pursued  his  labour, 
that  I  almost  thought  the  whole  work  must  have  gone  to  pieces.  With 
a,  single  stroke  he  brought  down  fragments  three  or  four  fingers  thick ; 

*  See  ‘  Ragionamento  Storico  su  le  diverse  gite  die  fece  a  Carrara 
‘  Michelagniolo  Buonarroti,  da  Carlo  Frediani,  1875.’ 

f  Blaise  de  Vigen^re,  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Rome,  who  frequently 
visited  Michael  Angelo  at  his  studio  at  ^e  foot  of  the  Monte  Cavallo. 
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and  so  close  to  his  mark,  that,  had  he  gone  beyond  it,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  there  would  have  been  the  danger  of  ruining  the 
whole.’ 

This  confidence  may  be  partly  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo’s 
long  enforced  residence  at  Carrara,  where  the  workmen  to  this 
day  partake  of  the  same  fearlessness  of  stroke.  Thorwaldsen 
used  to  say  that  the  Carrarese  men  employed  in  his  studio 
handled  their  tools  with  marvellous  facility,  ‘  knocking  away 
‘  the  marble  like  so  much  cheese.’  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  our  artist  this  facility  was  sometimes  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  cost  of  his  art,  in  which  malproportions  of  figures, 
and  miscalculations  as  to  size  of  block,  can  often  be  pointed 
out. 

Besides  the  few  words  in  his  Letters,  which  we  have  given, 
no  record  appears  of  the  progress  of  the  Medici  monuments.  In 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Italian  world — the  sack  of  Rome — 
the  siege  of  Florence,  and  the  annihilation  of  her  liberties, — the 
great  hand  either  ceased  to  write,  or  his  letters  have  been  lost. 
Events  followed  each  other  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  would 
now.  Rome  was  taken  on  May  6,  1527,  and  by  the  18th 
Florence  had  risen,  and  the  Medici  had  been  driven  out. 
They  left  discord  and  dissensions  behind  them — a  state  of 
poverty  which  culminated  in  famine  and  plague,  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  third  of  the  fell  sisters — War.  For  the  siege 
of  Florence  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Medici  began  in  the  spring  of  1529.  And  here  a 
fresh  direction  was  given  to  those  versatile  powers  we  have 
been  following.  The  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  shown 
by  Michael  Angelo’s  appointment  to  the  entire  direction  and 
command  of  the  fortifications — a  task  for  which,  as  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  later  times,  his  clear  practical  mind  was 
singularly  fitted.  But  not  even  the  common  danger  could 
guard  against  disunion  and  treachery.  Coincident  with  the 
great  Master’s  appointment  was  also  that  to  an  important  post 
of  the  notorious  Malatesta  Baglioni,  who  ultimately  betrayed 
the  city.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  mysterious  episode  in  the 
life  of  Michael  Angelo,  for  which  at  present  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found.  His  own  account  is  that  Malatesta 
frustrated  him  in  his  plans  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  with¬ 
drawing  guards  where  most  necessary,  and  leaving  bastions 
undefended  which  had  been  assigned  to  his  care.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  from  his  place  in  the  Council,  he  denounced  the 
traitor,  and  pointed  out  the  peril.  There  were  those  more 
interested  in  deeming  him  suspicious  than  Malatesta  false,  and 
his  remonstrances  remained  unheeded.  Suddenly  then,  by  one 
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of  those  impetuous  impulses  which  characterised  him,  Michael 
Angelo  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  one  other,  passed  out 
of  the  city  by  the  gate  least  strictly  guarded,  called  ‘  alia 
‘  Giustizia^  2inA  took  his  way  to  Ferrara.  A  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend,  Sept.  25th,  1529,  gives  the  following  curious  version : — 

‘  I  departed  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  in 
much  confusion ;  having  desired,  as  you  know,  by  all  means  to  go  to 
France,  and  having  on  various  occasions  asked  leave  without  obtaining 
it.  It  was  not,  however,  that  I  was  not  determined,  without  fear  of 
any  kind,  to  see  first  the  end  of  the  war  ;  but  that  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  21st  September,  there  came  one  out  by  the  gate  of  S.  Niccolo,  where 
I  was  at  the  bastions,  and  privately  told  me  that  if  I  wished  to  save 
my  life  I  ought  not  to  stay.  And  he  came  with  me  to  my  house,  and 
there  dined,  and  then  brought  me  horses,  and  did  not  leave  me  till  he 
had  me  out  of  Florence,  showing  me  that  it  was  for  my  good. 
Whether  God  or  Devil,  which  ever  he  may  have  been,  I  know  not.’ 
(Letter  40G.) 

Here  we  must  leave  this  strange  event.  It  was  the  act  of 
one  flying  for  his  life — not  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  as  his 
biographers  aver — nor  so  much  from  the  fear  of  danger  as  from 
the  conviction  of  it.  The  city  could  not  afford  to  lose  such  a 
man,  and  though  he  shared  in  the  public  proscription  of  all  who 
had  quitted  the  walls,  yet  overtures  made  to  him  smoothed  the 
way  to  his  return.  In  two  months  he  had  resumed  his  post  at 
the  defences,  and  is  known  to  have  accomplished  the  task  of 
fortifying  the  hill  of  S.  Miniato — in  which  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  thwarted  and  opposed.  The  tales,  however,  of  his 
having  harassed  the  enemy  by  guns  mounted  on  the  belfry  of 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  and  of  his  having  invented  a  mode  of 
resistance  to  their  return-fire  by  placing  packs  of  wool  round 
the  tower — these  tales  share  the  fate  of  others  we  have  instanced. 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  in  this  also  has  resorted  to  that  personal 
inspection  which  no  Italian  has  attempted,  reports  that  the 
belfry,  being  only  eight  feet  wide,  could  have  held  no  gun 
worthy  the  name ;  while  the  use  of  wool  as  a  protection  had 
long  been  known  in  warfare.  As  little  need  we  enter  into  the 
story  of  the  Master’s  having  lain  concealed  in  the  tower  of  the 
church — up  to  which  many  a  traveller’s  eyes  have  been  turned 
with  the  greater  interest  on  that  supposed  account.  On  the 
first  entry  of  the  Medici  into  the  city  all  conditions  of  the 
surrender  were  violated,  and  Michael  Angelo,  towards  whom 
they  were  peculiarly  rancorous,  remained  concealed  in  a  friend’s 
house.  But  Clement  VII.  soon  overlooked  the  patriot  in  the 
artist,  who  returned  peaceably  to  his  studio,  and  resumed  his 
work. 
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The  chief  outlines  of  his  remaining  art-career  can  now  be 
only  briefly  given.  Overlooking  minor  works  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  occupied  him  at  intervals,  we  find  him  starting 
for  Rome,  December  1533,  having,  at  the  desire  of  the  Pope, 
undertaken  another  part  of  the  original  plan  for  the  Sistine 
Chapel — namely  the  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
This  occupied  him  nearly  eight  years,  and  was  uncovered  for 
public  view  at  Christmas  1541.  No  greater  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  decay  of  taste  in  Italy  than  the  fact  that  this 
work  was,  and  is  still,  extolled  above  the  Ceiling.  It  is  true 
the  hand — now  nearly  thirty  years  older — had  retained  much 
of  its  cunning,  for  the  execution  in  parts  is  very  fine,  but  the 
mind  had  gone  still  further  away  from  the  standards  of  taste 
and  fitness.  He  had  become  the  caricature  of  himself.  The 
void  of  grace,  individuality,  and  true  expression  was  now  filled 
up  by  their  contraries.  It  must  be  a  very  ardent  admirer  of 
the  great  man  who  can  discover  either  piety  or  propriety  in  the 
monstrous  figure  of  the  Saviour,  whose  very  action  of  mercy 
is  turned,  by  the  violence  of  the  gesture,  into  one  of  menace  ;* 
or  in  the  huge  masses  of  muscle  and  bone  which  form  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy.  The  figures  in  the  lower  part,  either 
being  upborne  by  angels,  or  dragged  down  by  fiends,  display 
all  his  power,  but  its  materials  are  supplied  from  memory 
rather  than  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  fresco,  now 
darkened  by  soot  and  largely  overpainted  by  coarse  hands, 
presents  a  very  unattractive  object.  As  Italians  have  not 
hesitated  to  liken  Correggio’s  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at 
Parma  to  ‘  a  hash  of  frogs,’  an  Englishman — Walter  Savage 
Landor — may  be  pardoned  for  comparing  Michael  Angelo’s 
Last  Judgment  to  ‘  a  huge  giblet  pie.’  Would  that  it  had 
never  received  worse  usage  than  the  hard  words  that  break  no 
bones !  But  in  proportion  to  the  greater  facility  of  access,  as 
compared  with  the  Ceiling,  has  been  the  maltreatment  it  has 
received.  On  all  occasions  of  church  decorating  it  has  been 
found  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ladders,  nor  has  a  better 
scheme  for  hanging  tapestry  over  the  altar  been  devised  than 
that  of  barbarously  driving  iron  stanchions  into  the  fresco 
itself. 

Michael  Angelo  as  an  architect  appears  again  In  a  distinct 
vocation.  What  he  might  have  done  for  the  fa9ade  of  S. 
Lorenzo  cannot  now  be  known — but  two  other  buildings,  the 

*  The  uplifted  right  hand,  exhibiting  the  wound,  was  the  traditional 
sign  of  grace  to  the  Kedeemed.  In  this  Last  Judgment  it  assumes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  character  of  reprobation. 
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Sacristy  of  that  church  (the  Medici  Chapel)  and  the  Laurentian 
Library,  remain  as  examples  of  his  art  in  Florence.  The 
verdict  of  posterity  has  been  less  untiivourable  to  the  Chapel 
than  to  the  Library,  the  interior  of  which  looks,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
terms  it,  ‘  like  a  temple  turned  outside  in.’  In  each  of  these 
buildings  his  plans  were  interfered  with,  and  his  work  altered ; 
but  no  plea  of  interference  can  save  Michael  Angelo  from  the 
charge  of  a  total  mistaken  creed  of  architectonic  taste.  While 
his  arrangement  of  general  masses  was  fine,  and  his  principles 
of  structure  sound,  he  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
science  of  ornament  as  growing  out  of  utility.  In  the  dangerous 
attempt  to  be  novel  he  has  only  introduced  })overty  of  forms, 
incongruity,  and  confusion.  It  is  even  apparent  that  here,  as 
in  his  sculpture,  he  relied  on  no  standard  of  scale  or  proportion, 
but  designed  his  ornaments  by  his  eye.  To  the  Laurentian 
Library  is  traced  the  foundation  of  the  style  the  Italians 
rightly  call  ‘  barocco  ’ — a  word  which,  according  to  a  technologi¬ 
cal  dictionary,  is  ‘  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  composition 
‘  where  the  harmony  is  false  and  overcharged.’ 

The  death  of  San  Gallo  in  1546,  who  had,  among  others, 
succeeded  Bramante  as  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  left  the  office 
vacant,  and  Paul  III.  summoned  Michael  Angelo  to  under¬ 
take  it.  In  no  way  does  our  Master  stand  more  distinct 
from  his  age,  and  from  those  who  had  preceded,  and  were  to 
succeed  him  in  this  j)articular  appointment,  than  in  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  accepted  it.  He  was  now 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  and  believed  that  he  had  not  long  to 
live.  All  ambition,  except  that  of  attaining  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  had  passed  away.  He  wanted  little,  and  he  coveted 
nothing.  He  wished  to  work,  and  especially  in  the  service  of 
God ;  and,  to  do  so  more  freely  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  and 
corrupt  generation,  he  only  consented  to  give  his  services  on 
condition  of  their  being  gratuitous.  There  was  equal  piety 
and  wisdom  in  this  ;  for  thus  alone  could  he  disarm  the  envy  of 
his  enemies ;  control  the  peculation  which  was  the  order  of  the 
day;  prevent  interference  with  his  judgment  and  authority; 
or  resign  when  he  pleased. 

The  history  of  this  building — ‘  la  maggior  machina  che  abhia 
‘  sostenuta  la  terra  ’ — though  for  ‘  la  terra  ’  w’e  must  read 
‘  CEuropa  ’ — presents  a  curious  succession  of  varying  designs, 
and  what  we  may  call  conflicting  architectural  politics.  In  the 
ignorance  which  prevailed  in  high  places,  the  fact  that  the 
science  of  architecture  was  a  separate  and  profound  study  was 
either  unknowm  or  ignored.  Accordingly  among  those  who 
successively  occupied  the  post  of  supreme  architect  of  the 
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works  of  St.  Peter’s  will  be  found  names,  illustrious  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  totally  unconnected  with  any  previous  practice  of 
the  art.  The  work  was  commenced  by  Bramante,  under  Julius 
IL,  in  1506,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro. 

I  The  Pope  was  as  impatient  with  architects  as  with  painters 
and  sculptors.  He  expected  great  structures  ‘  not  to  be  built, 
f  ‘  but  to  be  born.’  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  haste — so 
censured  byMichael  Angelo — with  which  the  old  building,  with 
I  its  columns  of  antique  precious  marbles,  and  its  walls  partly 
*  faced  inside  with  tiles  of  Corinthian  brass,  was  demolished 
rather  than  taken  down.  Braraante’s  model  enclosed  the  whole 
ancient  site,  and  included  a  grand  dome;  but  the  piers  on  which 
this  was  to  be  supported  were  run  up  too  hastily  for  safety, 
and  by  the  time  both  Pope  and  architect  died — the  one  in 
1513,  the  other  in  1514 — the  work  already  needed  repair. 
Next  succeeded,  under  Leo  X.,  the  painter  Raphael,  with 
Giuliano  San  Gallo  and  Fra  Giocondo  da  Verona,  as  his 
colleagues.  San  Gallo  retired  from  ill  health  in  1517,  and 
Raphael  and  Fra  Giocondo  both  died  in  1520.  Their  six  years’ 
reign  had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  making  good  the  defects 
Bramante  had  left.  Giulio  Romano  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
master,  but  died  before  the  appointment  was  completed. 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  another  painter,  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
His  model  coincided  with  that  of  Bramante  as  regards  the 
dome ;  but  he  judiciously  abandoned  the  form  of  the  Latin 
Cross  and  substituted  that  of  the  equilateral  so-called  Greek 
Cross.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  his  plan  gives 
evidence  of  fine  taste  and  beautiful  proportions.  He  died  of 
poison  in  1536.  Antonio  San  Gallo,  nephew  of  Giuliano, 
followed  Peruzzi  under  Paul  111.  His  model  occupied  him 
three  years  and  cost  4,000  scudi.  This  retained  the  form  of 
the  Greek  Cross,  with  an  atrium  extraneous  to  the  building, 
and  involved  details  of  florid  elaboration,  rather  of  a  Gothic 
than  a  Renaissance  character.  Thus  six  men  filled  the  post 
before  Michael  Angelo  entered  upon  it.  His  model,  which  was 
executed  in  fourteen  days,  and  cost  25  scudi,  immediately 
revealed  the  man.  The  atrium  was  at  once  abolished — 
a  Greek  Cross  designed  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  that 
^  by  Peruzzi,  and  a  dome  of  far  finer  proportions,  which  with 
I  four  minor  cupolas,  and  a  Peristyle  and  attic  supported  on 
fourteen  columns,  presented  a  pyramidal  mass  of  the  grandest 
effect.  No  two  masters  hitherto  employed  were  so  opposite  in 
taste  and  tendency  as  San  Gallo  and  Michael  Angelo. 
I  The  one  trusted  to  the  effect  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  and 
I  details,  the  other  to  colossal  size  of  both.  San  Gallo’s  design 
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was  calculated  to  impress  the  eye  with  the  sense  of  a  mag¬ 
nitude  greater  than  it  actually  possessed — Michael  Angelo’s, 
with  all  its  grandeur,  has  the  contrary  effect.  In  this  verdict 
the  dome  must  be  excepted,  which  owes  its  pre-eminence  less 
to  its  size  than  to  its  fine  outline  and  boldly  uplifted  position. 
Each  preceding  designer  had  planned  a  dome  on  the  model  of 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  which,  placed  at  more  than  double  its 
present  height,  would  have  presented  but  a  shallow  effect.  It 
will  be  wondered  how  all  these  varying  counsels  were  com¬ 
patible  with  the  stationary  conditions  of  stone.  But  in  truth, 
each  designer  accommodated  himself  to  the  great  central  piers 
Bramante  had  left;  and  these  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ultimately  buried  by  Michael  Angelo  within  the  gigantic 
masses  which  now  support  the  roof  and  dome. 

The  great  Master  held  the  appointment  till  his  death  in 
1564.  Unlike  as  with  his  painting  and  sculpture,  no  decline  of 
power  was  observable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  his 
knowledge  of  true  architectonic  science  became,  even  in  the 
minutest  particulars  of  construction,  equal  to  his  task :  the  old 
man  being  to  the  last  in  every  respect  the  soul  of  the  works. 
That  he  was  also  the  conscience  of  them  hardly  needs  asser¬ 
tion  ;  but  a  few  emphatic  lines  from  one  of  his  letters  may  be 
given.  The  defective  structure  of  the  chief  buildings  of 
modern  Rome  has  been  alluded  to,  and  the  cause  is  not  far  to 
find.  Speaking  of  the  corruptions  by  which  surveyors  and 
overseers  were  bribed  into  passing  inferior  materials  for  the 
building,  ‘  by  which  they  make  friends  of  those  who  are  my 
‘  enemies,’  he  adds,  writing  to  one  we  should  call  the  clerk  of 
the  works :  ‘  Promises,  tees,  and  presents  corrupt  justice.  I, 

‘  therefore,  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  beg  that  from  this 
‘  time  forth,  you  receive  not  a  single  thing  that  is  not  up  to 
‘  the  mark  ;  not  even  if  it  came  down  from  Heaven.’ 

For  the  last  seven  years  of  his  administration  Pietro  Ligorio 
had  been  associated  \vith  him.  At  Michael  Angelo’s  death 
Vignola  assumed  the  higher  position,  both  architects  adhering 
to  nis  plans.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  accuse  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  or  Fontana,  who  successively  conducted  the  fabric  till 
1590,  when  the  dome  was  completed  by  relays  of  workmen 
night  and  day,  of  any  departure  from  the  noble  scheme.  But 
here  the  inauspicious  figure  of  Carlo  Maderno,  called  II  Lom¬ 
bardo,  steps  in,  to  whom  the  frustration  of  the  mighty  plan 
was  owing.  At  the  same  time  the  Church  must  take  its  share 
of  the  blame.  It  appears  that  Paul  V.  objected  that  the 
edifice — embracing,  as  it  does,  a  space  of  nearly  six  acres— 
would  not  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  worshippers ;  that 
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Michael  Anjrelo  had  omitted  to  provide  a  balcony  whence  the 
Pope  could  bless  the  Faithful;  and  that,  though  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  far  larger  area,  he  had  failed  to  enclose  all  the  conse¬ 
crated  ground  which  the  old  Basilica  had  covered.  Maderno 
was  accordingly  desired  to  provide  more  space,  and  did  it  in  the 
only  possible  way  by  adding  the  long  limb  which  restored  the 
form  of  the  Latin  Cross.  Further,  uncontrolled  by  any  tra¬ 
ditions  of  respect,  and  as  ignorant  as  his  superiors  of  what 
constituted  the  special  beauty  of  the  structure,  he  erected  in 
place  of  Michael  Angelo’s  graceful  Peristyle  a  high,  flat, 
commonplace,  club-house  front,  which  effectually  screens  from 
sight  the  grandest  feature  of  the  grandest  Christian  Temple 
in  the  Avorld.  Nothing  can  mask  the  dignity  of  the  Dome  when 
Been  from  a  height,  but  it  virtually  disappears  from  a  spectator 
level  with  the  building.  So  utterly  was  the  effect  destroyed 
that  the  sculptor  Bernini’s  purposeless  colonnade  of  crowded 
columns,  which,  like  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  bird,  divert  all 
attention  from  the  body,  became  a  necessary  addition,  or  rather 
evil.  It  was  Bernini  also  who,  by  Papal  order,  so  far  weakened 
the  piers  by  hollowing  out  a  space  in  each  large  enough  to 
admit  a  staircase,  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
Dome.  Thus  the  ill  fate  which  attendetl  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  all  three  arts  remains  here  in  a  petrified  form  no 
one  can  dispute.  Bernini’s  share  in  the  work  of  deformation  did 
not  end  till  1690,  when  the  building,  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  thirteen  architects,  during  the  reigns  Of  twenty-five 
Pontiffs,  and  over  a  period  of  184  years,  finally  assumed  its 
present  form. 

One  more  phase  of  this  man’s  genius  remains  to  be  briefly 
mentioned.  We  do  not  say  that  he  wrote  Sonnets,  for  that 
means  little  at  a  time  when  every  Italian  of  note  did  the  same, 
but  that  he  was  really  a  great  poet.  The  mind  that  found 
nourishment  in  the  works  of  Dante,  and  the  heart  that  em¬ 
braced  the  teaching  of  Savonarola,  left  their  reflection  in  verse 
to  which  poets  of  all  nations  have  accorded  a  high  place.  Here 
and  there  we  are  struck  with  a  coincidence  of  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pression  between  him  and  Shakspeare.  Such  a  passage  as 
this,  translated  by  Southey,  will  recall  the  Sonnet  entitled 
^  The  World’s  Way 

‘  Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part  who  seeks  to  please 
The  worthless  world.  Ill  hath  he  chosen  his  part. 

For  often  must  he  wear  the  look  of  ease 

When  grief  is  in  his  heart . 

And  ever  his  own  bitter  thoughts  concealing. 

Must  he  in  stupid  grandeirr’s  praise  be  loud ; 
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And  to  the  error  of  tlie  ignorant  crowd 
Assent  with  lying  tongue.’ 

But  the  comparison  soon  fails.  For  Shakspeare  is  the  child 
of  Nature,  Michael  Angelo  the  disciple  of  mysticism.  Shak- 
speare  teems  with  happy  familiar  images,  for  which  we  seek 
as  vainly  in  Michael  Angelo’s  poetry  as  in  his  art.  The 
one  plays  with  the  whole  scale  of  Love’s  fascinating  voca¬ 
bulary — the  other  dwells  no  less  perpetually  on  the  yearnings 
and  aspirations  of  what  then  went 'by  that  name,  though,  com¬ 
pounded  as  it  was  of  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Dante, 
the  recondite  Platonism  of  the  Academies,  and  the  pedantry  of 
Bembo,  it  is  as  different  from  Shakspeare’s  genuine  passion  as 
black  is  from  white.  Very  strangely  have  these  expressions 
been  interpreted,  especially  by  modern  French  analysts,  as 
embodying  his  love  for  an  earthly  object,  and  that  love,  owing 
to  female  coldness  and  prudery,  unrequited.  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  the  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  a  sonnetteer  herself,  is  credited 
with  having  alone  possessed  the  power  to  kindle  the  tender 
passion  in  the  great  Master’s  breast,  and  yet  the  barbarity  not 
to  gratify  it ;  and  a  sensational  romance  has  been  conjured  up 
as  little  flattering  to  the  parties  as  it  is  false  and  ridiculous  in 
itself.  The  facts  are  that  a  most  respectful  friendship  and  cor¬ 
respondence  existed  between  an  accomplished  and  high-bom 
lady',  past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  venerable  artist,  twenty 
years  her  senior.  Their  talk  about  art  was,  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  not  very  instructive  ;  but  otherwise  their  intercourse, 
as  befitted  pex'sons  of  their  age,  turned  chiefly  on  those  sacred 
topics  which,  among  the  purer  minds  of  the  time,  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  echoes  of  the  Reformation  transmitted  across 
the  Alps — topics  always  more  or  less  occupying  Michael 
Angelo’s  thoughts.  For  the  chord  that  strikes  the  truest 
sound  in  his  poetry  is  that  of  mingled  piety  and  melancholy. 
It  was  no  misanthropy  as  some  have  averred,  or  moroseness 
of  temper,  which  overclouded  his  great  soul.  He  had  seen  the 
triumph  of  evil  too  often  not  to  wonder  that  any  could  be  gay ; 
he  was,  morally,  before  his  time ;  he  was  weary  of  life ;  and  he 
lived  to  be  eighty-nine  I  His  portraits  present  us  with  one  of 
the  saddest  faces  that  sorrow  and  work  ever  furrowed,  or 
art  preserved ;  fit  illustrations  of  that  plaintive  plea  so  often 
urged  in  his  later  letters,  when  taxed  and  worried  beyond  his 
strength,  ‘  son  vecchio  !  ’ 

We  shall  be  thankful  to  have  in  some  measure  succeeded 
in  imparting  to  others  the  impression  that  these  Letters  have 
left  on  ourselves.  Impetuous,  impatient,  and  indignant  he 
could  be,  but  all  in  right  time  and  place ;  but  as  to  the  wilfulness 
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and  uncontrollability  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  his  life 
displays,  on  the  contrary,  one  course  of  meek  submission  of  his 
opinions,  wishes,  and  interests  to  authority  which,  by  any 
artist  worthy  the  name,  would  now  be  defied  with  equal  con¬ 
tempt  and  safety.  Far,  therefore,  from  endorsing  the  char¬ 
acter  which  his  biographers  have  given  of  him,  these  Letters 
rather  leave  the  impression  of  a  figure  like  his  own  Jeremiah  ; 
bowed  down  with  the  contemplation  of  human  wickedness 
and  woe — grand,  mournful,  patient,  and  weary. 


Art.  VI. — Erechtheus.  A  Tragedy.  By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  London:  1876. 

Tf  the  world  has  lost  by  the  destruction  of  many  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  Mr.  Swdnburne  at  least  has  little  reason  to 
regret  them.  Had  they  been  spared  to  us,  a  subject  so  in¬ 
spiring  as  the  tragic  story  of  the  House  of  Erechtheus  would 
have  been  monopolised  to  all  time  by  one  of  the  great  Greek 
lyrical  dramatists,  for  no  modern  poet  would  have  dared  to 
bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  or  present  himself  as  the  rival  of 
the  master.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  another  theme 
that  could  be  brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Greek  tragic  genius.  Let  us  accept  the  canon  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  chief  ends  of  tragic  composition  are  to  move  us  to  pity 
and  strike  us  with  terror,  and  here  we  are  unceasingly  under 
the  mastership  of  the  one  emotion  or  the  other.  In  its  origin 
the  drama  of  the  Greeks  was  among  the  solemn  rites  of  their 
religion.  The  loftiest  lessons  in  piety,  morality,  or  patriotism 
were  inculcated  by  the  stage  representation  of  some  grand 
episode  of  mythology  or  history,  relieved  and  illustrated  by  ly¬ 
rical  effusions  in  glorious  bursts  of  choral  song.  And  the  story 
of  the  fated  daughter  of  Erechtheus  flows  out  naturally  in 
plaintive  melody,  and  is  fruitful  in  the  profound  religious  im¬ 
pressions  that  ennoble  and  soften  its  unpleasing  details.  So 
it  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  to  have  risen  far  above  a 
simple  imitation,  like  Mr.  Browning’s  ‘  Balaustion,’  and  to 
have  achieved  the  difficult  feat  of  casting  a  genuine  Greek 
tragedy  in  the  more  cumbrous  moulds  of  modern  English 
diction.  For  the  ancient  Greek  in  its  graceful  strength  was 
the  most  flexible  of  languages,  while  our  own  tongue,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  masculine  merits,  lends  itself  far  less  easily  to 
the  exigencies  of  metre  and  the  delicate  niceties  of  poetical 
expression.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  an  instinct  for  rhythm  rather 
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than  a  command  over  it,  for  the  easy  sweep  of  his  flowing  verse 
suggests  anything  rather  than  the  idea  of  effort.  Nor  have  we 
ever  seen  him  stronger  than  in  this  poem  of  ‘  Erechtheus,’ 
while  no  one  can  say,  as  they  are  borne  along  with  his  melo¬ 
dious  numbers,  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  sacrificing 
meaning  to  sound.  He  seems  to  have  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  congenial  subject ;  to  have  been  carried  back  to  the  spirit 
of  a  heroic  age ;  to  have  fired  his  fancy  with  the  thoughts  and 
sensations  that  might  have  animated  the  soul  of  a  god-born 
Athenian  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  his  country’s  fate.  Now  he 
sets  out  his  argument  with  a  stem  dignity,  that  shrinks  from 
none  of  the  horrors  of  a  situation  it  is  bracing  itself  bravely  to 
endure.  Now  he  breaks  away  with  the  chorus  in  a  plaintive 
wail  of  lamentation  over  the  tragedy  it  is  doomed  to  behold, 
and  has  no  power  to  avert.  And  again  we  are  awakened  from  I 
the  oppression  of  terror  by  some  stirring  apostrophe  to  the 
immortal  gods,  as  if  they  could  be  moved  by  fervent  eloquence 
to  interpose  in  the  dire  extremity  of  their  eager  suppliants;  or  we 
are  thrilled  with  the  strophes  of  a  martial  war-song,  resound-  E 
ing  to  the  distant  clash  of  steel  upon  shields,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  horse-hoofs  and  the  chariot-wheels  of  charging  war¬ 
riors.  Yet  with  all  this  vivid  variety  of  passionate  sensation 
and  the  swift  transition  in  metrical  measures,  there  is  nothing 
in  meretricious  discord  with  the  severe  and  simple  rules  that 
governed  the  art  of  an  .^schylus  or  a  Sophocles.  The  drama 
in  every  separate  part  bears  distinct  and  apposite  reference  to 
the  central  subject,  but  the  main  interest  unfolds  itself  in 
the  utterances  of  those  leading  personages  who  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  prominent  position  in  being  doomed  to  death  or  to  suf¬ 
fering  for  their  country  and  their  people.  While  the  chorus, 
strongly  sympathetic  wdth  the  sufferers,  and  yet  with  some 
perceptible  undercurrent  of  patriotic  elation  at  the  prospect  of 
averting  the  anger  of  the  gods,  has  the  imagination  easy  enough 
to  disport  itself  among  those  subordinate  myths  and  legends 
that  clustering  thickly  round  the  main  episode  are  made  to 
embellish  the  modem  poem.  And  the  poem  gains  in  veri¬ 
similitude  and  grandeur  from  that  dash  of  paganism  in  its 
author’s  ideas  of  religion,  of  which  we  fancy  we  detect  the 
traces.  We  imagine  him  inspiring  himself  for  the  moment  i  * 
with  something  of  the  heathen  faith  in  the  potency  for  good  or 
ill  of  the  embodied  forces  of  nature ;  or  sharing  the  belief  of 
his  heaven-descended  heroes  in  the  reality  of  their  typical  birth  I 
and  the  protection  of  their  divine  parentage. 

The  story  falls  half  on  the  remote  borderland  of  credible  j 
history,  half  within  the  limits  of  those  shadowy  regions  of  t 
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poetical  mythology  that  lie  beyond.*  Its  scene  is  the  sacred 
soil  of  Athens,  hallowed  already  by  the  favour  of  Pallas  Athena; 
but  now  the  destinies  of  the  city  that  is  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
western  civilisation  and  the  polestar  of  arts  and  letters  are  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  balance.  For  god  is  contending  with  god,  moved 
by  the  intensified  mortal  passions  of  those  pagan  immortals. 
Poseidon  has  not  forgotten  the  old  feud  with  Pallas,  though 
the  cause  had  been  decided  against  him  by  a  tribunal  of  their 
celestial  peers.  The  dawning  promise  of  the  beautiful  city  has 
revived  his  old  lust  for  its  tutelage ;  if  he  cannot  obtain  the 
reverent  allegiance  he  aspires  to,  at  least  he  may  console  him¬ 
self  with  a  display  of  vengeance  and  of  power.  So  fierce 
war  has  been  stirred  up  at  his  bidding,  and  his  son  Eumolpus 
is  mustering  the  Thracian  legions  for  the  assault.  Against  the 
strength  of  the  sea-god  and  the  hordes  of  the  northern  bar¬ 
barians,  Erechtheus  the  king  of  Athens  stands  forth  as  the 
human  guardian  of  the  coveted  prize.  As  to  his  precise  iden¬ 
tity  there  is  some  confusion,  and  classical  authorities  differ  as 
to  whether  there  were  not  at  least  two  of  the  name  among  the 
early  princes  of  his  line.  According  to  the  legend  adopted  in 
the  poem,  he  too,  like  his  enemy,  was  of  immortal  birth,  sprung 
from  the  Earth  by  the  embraces  of  Hephaeston.  But  although 
born  of  a  god  and  a  goddess,  all  the  powers  he  derives  from 
his  origin  are  a  statesmanlike  wisdom  illumined  by  some  vague 
foreshadowings  of  the  future,  and  that  heroic  capacity  to  do  and 
to  endure  which  he  transmits  in  full  measure  to  his  children. 
With  his  hand  on  the  helm  of  state  when  such  a  storm  is  blow¬ 
ing  up  from  the  ocean,  he  is  oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of 
his  mighty  trust,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  helplessness,  if  left 
to  himself,  to  make  head  against  the  overpowering  league  of 
his  enemies.  His  hopes  are  in  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  but 
in  the  absence  of  reassuring  signs  his  faith  is  struggling  against 
thickening  anxieties ;  and  meantime  his  messengers  have  sought 
the  oracles  of  Delphi,  to  inquire  if  there  be  a  way  of  warding 
off  the  calamity.  The  answer  comes  at  last,  reassuring  to  the 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  legend  of  Erechtheus,  one  of  the  most  remote 
and  obscure  traditions  of  Greece,  should  be  commemorated  to  this  day 
by  the  existence  of  the  Erechtheion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  of  the  temples  still  standing  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The 
mystic  cleft  in  the  rock,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  dispute  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  Pallas,  is  within  its  walls.  But  his  memory  is  not  unde¬ 
servedly  preserved  on  that  spot,  if,  as  Hyginus  relates,  ‘  Erichthonius 
‘  et  quadrigas  et  sacrificia  ^iinerv8e,  et  templum  in  arce  Athenarum 
‘  primus  instituit.’  The  building  now  in  existence  is  supposed  not  to 
have  been  completed  till  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
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patriotism  of  the  Athenian  king,  crushing  to  his  proud  affection 
as  a  father.  Already  he  and  his  wife  Praxithea  have  been 
sorely  tried  by  successive  bereavements.  One  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  has  been  ravished  from  them  by  the  North  Wind,  as  she 

fathered  flowers  like  Persephone  in  Enne,  by  the  banks  of  the 
lissus ;  another  was  the  heroine  of  the  sad  story  of  Procris, 
who, 

‘  ensnared  and  ensnaring 
By  the  fraud  of  a  twofold  wile, 

By  the  point  of  her  own  spear  stricken. 

With  the  gilt  of  her  own  hand  fell 

and  now  the  blood  of  a  third  is  to  flow  for  the  salvation  of  her 
country. 

Hence  the  development  of  the  main  tragedy.  Erechtheus, 
bending  to  the  blow,  breaks  to  his  wife  the  fatal  response  of 
the  Priestess,  and  she  in  turn  communicates  it  to  her  daughter. 
Thenceforth  the  firm  but  sorrow-weighted  king  subsides  into  a 
secondary  place.  He  has  no  thought  of  holding  back  the 
beloved  victim  from  her  destiny.  He  dare  not  curse  the 
decrees  of  the  gods,  nor  even  question  their  justice  or  goodness. 
But  he  is  powerless  to  withhold  the  involuntary  tribute  to 
nature,  and  seeks  relief  for  his  over-burdened  feelings  by  ex¬ 
pressing  them.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  rise  superior  to 
the  shock,  and,  dazzled  by  the  glorious  results  of  the  sacrifice, 
seem  scarcely  to  realise  its  horrors.  They  show  more  than 
the  serene  sublimity  of  perfect  resignation :  they  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  the  gods  who  have  singled  them  out  for  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  destiny.  The  mother  was  more  than  willing  to  accept 
the  doom  when  she  believed  it  had  fallen  on  herself,  and 
although  her  heart  is  wrung  when  she  hears  that  it  is  assigned 
to  her  daughter,  yet  in  all  her  sorrow  she  never  loses  the  sense 
of  consolation.  What  she  herself  could  have  welcomed  as  a 
blessing  cannot  prove  a  curse  to  her  child.  Nor  do  the  pair 
impress  us  as  either  unnatural  or  unfeeling,  although  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  their  moods  is  somewhat  idealised.  For  the  dominant 
feeling  with  them  is  plainly  visible,  and  they  are  treading  on 
the  scarcely  imperceptible  line  that  divides  religion  from 
fanaticism.  A  solemn  religious  and  patriotic  rite  is  to  open 
them  the  door  of  a  glorious  immortality  through  coming  ages — 
an  immortality  on  the  earth  at  least,  if  not  in  the  heaven  of  a 
Christian.  Their  magnificent  destinies  are  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  those  of  one  of  the  mightiest  races  of  the  future  ;  and 
the  life-blood  of  the  sacrifice  will  assure  the  pow'er  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  beautiful  city  whose  beginnings  they  have 
been  fondly  fostering.  In  the  circumstances,  the  weak  in- 
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dulgence  of  their  household  griefs  would  be  almost  blasphe¬ 
mous,  and  might  provoke  the  Fates  to  impose  yet  harder 
conditions,  or  outrage  them  beyond  possibility  of  propitiation. 

No  doubt  the  supreme  catastrophe — a  human  sacrifice — is 
intensely  repugnant  to  modern  feeling.  While  we  give  our¬ 
selves  over  to  the  charms  of  the  verse,  or  recognise  the  grace 
and  elevation  of  the  sentiments,  we  can  never  quite  disengage 
ourselves  from  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  horrid  preparations 
going  on  in  the  background.  The  attendant  priests  are  deck¬ 
ing  the  altar  and  whetting  their  knives  for  what  must  strike  us 
after  all  as  a  ceremonial  murder.  The  more  winning  the  virgin 
in  her  freshness  of  thought  and  her  lofty  purity,  the  more  the 
hearts  of  her  parents  are  shaken  with  anguish,  the  more  do 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  her  blood  flowing  to  their  feet  as 
they  stand  consenting  to  her  dreadful  end.  But  all  this  ter¬ 
rible  machinery  is  indispensable  for  producing,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  sensations  of  awe  and  the  emotions  of  beauty  which 
make  the  grandeur  of  the  drama.  Not  only  is  the  machinery 
artistically  veiled  in  poetical  draj)ery  and  removed  as  far  as 
may  be  into  the  shadows  of  the  sombre  background,  but  in  it¬ 
self  it  is  far  less  revolting,  while  more  sternly  powerful,  than 
the  representations  that  had  often  held  an  Athenian  audi¬ 
ence  spell-bound.  There  was  unmitigated  horror  in  seeing  a 
miserable  parricide,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  hounded 
across  the  stage  by  the  avenging  Eumenides.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary,  surely,  by  so  harrowing  a  spectacle  to  point  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  and  so  far  that  famous  tragedy  might  be 
characterised  in  the  language  of  our  modern  criticism  as  offen¬ 
sively  sensational.  Iphigenia,  though  saved  at  last  by  the 
goddess,  was  about  to  be  offered  up  for  an  inferior  object. 
In  Erechtheus,  on  the  contrary,  the  human  sacrifice  for  a 
nobly  unselfish  end,  inculcated  that  patriotic  disregard  for 
death  and  danger  which  sent  handfuls  of  the  Grecian  youth  to 
vanquish  myriads  of  barbarians ;  which  counteracted  the  de¬ 
basing  character  of  their  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  enervat¬ 
ing  influences  of  their  over-refined  aesthetic  sensibilities.  In 
short,  the  drama  of  Erechtheus  is  cast  with  a  high  purpose ; 
after  all  it  finds  its  obvious  counterpart  in  sacred  Hebrew  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  only  anticipates  the  great  crowning  sacrifice  which  is 
the  keystone  of  the  entire  scheme  of  our  gentler  Christian  dis¬ 
pensation.  Chthonia  dies  for  her  country  like  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha  ;  but  her  death  is  the  deliberate  seal  of  a  reverent 
submission  to  supernatural  behests  instead  of  the  redemption  of 
a  reckless  vow.  While  so  far  as  mortal  might  and  according 
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to  the  dimness  of  her  heathen  lights,  she  faintly  anticipates  the 
divine  self-abnegation  that  led  to  the  offering  of  the  supreme 
atonement. 

Had  she  been  a  village  maiden  dying  for  her  hamlet  or  her 
family,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Chthonia  must  have  com¬ 
manded  our  admiration.  But  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
stinctive  tendencies  or  foibles  of  our  nature  to  appreciate  self- 
sacrifice  by  the  proportion  of  the  offering  to  the  greatness  of 
the  issues  depending  on  it ;  and  in  the  Erechtheus  we  can 
never  forget  for  a  moment  the  lofty  interests  that  are  at 
stake.  The  monarch  himself,  with  his  high-minded  consort, 
are  wrestling  with  the  anticipation  of  their  approaching  be¬ 
reavement,  and  painfully  sensitive  to  the  grim  realities  of 
the  tragedy  with  its  attendant  train  of  ceremonial  horrors. 
Spectre-like  the  altar  rises  before  them,  Avith  the  officiating 
pi'iest  Avho  has  taken  possession  of  their  child  in  the  name  of  the 
Gods  and  the  Fates.  Yet  even  the  mourning  father  when  he 
looks  round  on  his  temple-crowned  city,  throned  on  its  heights 
between  the  sea  and  those  rich  olive-groves  that  were  the  gift  of 
his  W'ise  foster-mother,  has  scarcely  a  thought  to  spare  for  any¬ 
thing  but  Athens.  Patriotism  triumphs  over  parental  tender¬ 
ness.  Of  two  terrible  alternatives  he  is  constrained  to  choose 
the  lesser  one,  by  all  his  kingly  sentiments  and  each  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  glorious  career.  It  seems  intolerable  and  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  dawning  glories  that  have  begun  to  spread  their 
light  from  his  acropolis  should  go  out  in  sudden  darkness 
with  the  assent  of  heaven  :  that  the  magnificent  promise  which 
has  quickened  the  baleful  envy  of  Poseidon  should  never  come 
to  ])erformance.  But  throughout  all  that  conflict  of  feeling, 
and  while  the  tragedy  he  dare  not  attempt  to  avert  is  drawing 
on  surely  to  its  deadly  end,  Erechtheus  is  in  ignorance  of 
w'hat  we  know.  He  has  been  cherishing  exultant  hopes  as 
to  the  future  of  his  capital ;  ambiguous  oracles  and  the  favour¬ 
ing  providence  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  have  encouraged 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  patriotic  aspirations,  and  yet  his  are 
but  hopes  and  aspirations  after  all.  Should  Athens  be  saved 
again,  it  may  only  be  spared  for  some  other  catastrophe.  Thrice 
it  has  been  threatened  already,  and  in  spite  of  the  Delphic 
utterances  seldom  so  clearly  expressed  as  to  carry  reassuring 
conviction ;  in  spite  of  the  terrible  propitiatory  offering  that  is 
to  disarm  or  vanquish  the  angry  Poseidon,  he  can  have  no 
absolute  faith  in  the  future.  A  time  may  come  again  when 
the  king  of  the  gods  will  look  on  in  serene  indifference  from 
the  far-away  heights  of  Olympus ;  and  Pallas  may  seem 
powerless  as  now  to  throw  her  aegis  over  her  shrine  and  her 
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worshippers.  But  to  us  there  is  ever  present  the  vision  of  the 
Athens  of  the  future — the  Athens  of  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
and  Plato,  whose  solid  foundations  are  to  be  cemented  by 
Chthonia’s  virgin  blood.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the 
poem  we  are  made  to  thrill  to  the  chances  that  are  trembling 
in  the  scales,  as  we  throw  our  vision  forward  through  a  long 
vista  of  historical  glories.  More  keenly  than  himself,  we  feel 
with  Erechtheus  in  his  horror  at  the  thought  of 

‘  A  strange  growtli  grafted  on  our  natural  soil, 

A  root  of  Thrace  in  Eleusinian  earth.’ 

The  flicker  of  the  Grecian  civilisation  that  is  to  break  forth 
into  the  light  of  the  world  may  be  quenched  before  it  is  well 
kindled  ;  the  bands  of  Thrace  and  the  rude  Carian  pirates 
may  stifle  in  its  infancy  the  race  of  heroes,  lawgivers,  orators, 
poets,  and  artists  who  were  to  do  so  great  a  work  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  on  the  acropolis 
the  monument  that  is  still  eloquent  of  the  memory  of  Erechtheus. 
Those  to  whom  Athens  comes  only  second  to  the  most  hal¬ 
lowed  scenes  and  names  of  their  own  Christian  religion,  feel 
a  sympathy  that  savours  of  personal  gratitude  for  the  maiden 
who  ‘  fain  would  live  and  fain  not  fear  to  die.’  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  lustre  of  coming  events  is  falling  though  dimly 
on  the  dark  path  by  which  she  is  moving  to  the  bloody  altar, 
and  when  her  soul  seems  cheered  and  lightened  by  some 
shadowy  phantom  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  we  have  a  sense 
of  relief  under  the  prostration  of  horror.  It  is  given  her  in 
some  measure  to  anticipate  the  beneficent  revelation  which 
Athena  makes  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  after  her  death,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  desponding  people  and  the  despairing  mother. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  monologue  by  Erechtheus.  Beset 
by  enemies  of  mortal  birth  backed  by  the  active  malignity 
of  the  brother  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  he  makes  a  passion¬ 
ate  appeal  to  the  Earth,  his  own  divine  progenetrix,  and  to 
the  wise  goddess  Athena  who  had  reared  him  as  her  foster 
child.  They  are  threatened  like  him  by  the  rising  floods  of 
men  and  waters  ;  the  one  in  all  her  low-lying  bounds  against 
which  Poseidon  is  beating  in  unbridled  fury  ;  the  other  in  the 
city  which  has  thriven  by  her  favours  and  solemnly  vowed  itself 
to  her  worship.  But  this  outbreak  comes  ratber  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  speak  and  the  irrepressible  craving  for  sympathy  and 
comfort,  than  from  any  expectation  of  active  assistance.  For 
the  moment  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Fates,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  done  is  to  wait  and  learn  the  doom  that  is  written 
in  their  eternal  decrees.  Thus  Erechtheus  naturally  in  venting 
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his  own  feelings  explains  succinctly  the  argument  of  the  poem. 
His  attitude  is  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  The  steadfast  soul 
of  the  hero  is  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  immortal 
influences  he  is  powerless  to  control.  The  relief  of  action  is 
impossible  as  yet,  and  he  can  only  stand  and  suffer.  Al¬ 
though  he  is  doomed  to  go  groping  in  a  dim  obscurity  of 
horror  ■which  it  is  not  given  to  human  vision  to  pierce, 
he  will  not  resign  himself  to  the  dulling  lethargy  of  despair. 
On  the  contrary,  his  strained  nerves  are  racked  with  the 
sharpest  intensity  of  suspense,  and  weighing  his  responsi¬ 
bility  as  prince  of  the  Athenians,  he  is  agitated  with  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  momentous  decisions  that  may  weigh  upon 
him.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  attitude  of  his 
is  altogether  more  noble  and  in  closer  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  tragedians  than  that  of  his  heroic  prototypes  in 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  earlier  dramas.  In  ‘  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ’ 
in  especial,  misery-stricken  mortals  deemed  themselves  the 
helpless  sport  of  the  wild  caprices  of  the  immortals,  and  har¬ 
dened  themselves  to  bear  up  against  a  supernatui’al  despotism  in 
sullen  and  vengeful  defiance.  Erechtheus,  sorely  aflSicted  and 
threatened  with  terrible  trials,  may  ease  his  agonies  with  plain¬ 
tive  bemoanings,  he  may  even  be  betrayed  into  complaints 
that  sound  like  murmurs,  but  his  second  thoughts  invariably 
silence  anything  that  may  seem  like  reproachful  impiety.  To 
his  finite  intelligence  his  treatment  may  appear  harsh  and  un¬ 
just,  but  it  is  the  will  of  the  rulers  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
and  he  can  only  believe  that  he  is  paying  the  penalties  of  faults 
that  have  been  committed  by  himself  or  his  people.  It  is  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy ;  it  is  true  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  yet,  owing  to  the  earthly 
attributes  of  the  pagan  deities,  it  strikes  us  in  our  modern 
notions  with  a  certain  impression  of  inconsistency.  Poseidon, 
the  enemy  of  Athens,  is  actuated  by  one  of  the  basest  of  human 
passions;  yet  Poseidon  is  no  blind  instrument  of  the  wrath 
and  vengeance  of  the  gods,  but  is  himself  no  mean  embodiment 
of  divine  ■wisdom  and  goodness.  Erechtheus  in  his  fine  perora¬ 
tion  expresses  himself  contented  that  the  will  of  the  righteous 
deities  be  done,  although  it  involve  himself  and  his  household 
in  a  common  catastrophe.  It  is  as  the  father  of  his  people, 
not  as  parent  and  husband,  that  he  implores  Athena  to  let 
the  price  he  may  have  to  pay  be  accepted  as  the  ransom  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 

‘  The  Gods  have  set  his  lips  on  fire  withal. 

Who  threatens  now  in  all  their  names  to  bring 
Ruin  :  but  none  of  these  thou  knowest  have  I 
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Chid  witb  my  tongue  or  cursed  at  heart  for  grief, 

Knowing  liow  the  soul  runs  reinless  on  sheer  death 
Whose  grief  or  joy  takes  part  against  the  Gods. 

And  what  they  will  is  more  than  our  desire, 

And  their  desire  is  more  than  what  we  will. 

For  no  man’s  will  and  no  desire  of  man’s 
Shall  stand  as  doth  a  God’s  will.  Yet,  O  fair 
Mother,  that  seest  me  how  I  cast  no  word 
Against  them,  plead  no  reason,  crave  no  cause, 

'  Boast  me  not  blameless  nor  beweep  me  wronged. 

By  this  fair  wreath  of  towns  we  have  decked  thee  with, 

This  chaplet  that  we  give  thee  woven  of  worlds. 

This  girdle  of  gate  and  temple  and  citadel 
Drawn  round  beneath  thy  bosom  and  fast  linked 
As  to  thine  heart’s  root — this  dear  crown  of  thine. 

This  present  light,  this  city — be  not  thou 
Slow  to  take  heed  nor  slack  to  strengthen  her. 

Fare  we  so  short-lived  howsoe’er,  and  pay 
What  price  we  may  to  ransom  thee  thy  town. 

Not  me  my  life  :  but  thou  that  diest  not,  thou 
Though  all  our  house  die  for  this  people’s  sake. 

Keep  thou  for  our’s  tliy  crown  our  city.  Guard 
And  give  it  life  the  lovelier  that  we  died.’ 

Never  before  has  Mr.  Swinburne  shown  himself  more  mas¬ 
terly  in  his  choruses.  Magnificent  in  their  fire  and  spirit,  they 
have  more  than  the  usual  graces  of  diction  and  smoothness  of 
melody,  while  they  are  interwoven  with  apposite  mythological 
allusion,  and  lightened  rather  than  overloaded  with  fresh  and 
felicitous  metaphor.  And  they  always  chime  in  in  happy  har¬ 
mony  of  symphony  with  those  solos  by  the  leading  personages 
that  strike  their  keynote.  We  give  the  palm  unhesitatingly  to 
the  longest  of  them  all — one  that  comes  near  the  end  of  the 
drama,  and  we  only  wish  it  had  been  longer ;  but  there  are  few 
finer  passages  in  the  poem  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  of  them.  While  the  king,  under  the  accumulating 
weight  of  his  cares,  is  wrestling  apart  in  entreaty  with  his  mother 
by  blood  and  his  mother  by  adoption,  the  whole  of  the  people 
are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  gods,  as  to  the  only  quarter 
whence  comfort  can  come  to  them.  Naturally  their  first  appeal 
is  to  the  sun-god,  whose  priestess  is  to  pronounce  on  their 
fate.  The  opening  apostrophe  of  the  chorus  to  the  heavenly 
source  of  light  and  life  goes  on  to  dilate  on  the  impending 
chaos  that  may  come  of  this  conflict  between  sea  and  land ; 
recalling  that  contest  between  Pallas  and  Poseidon  that 
threatens  to  be  pregnant  with  such  direful  results.  The  chorus, 
in  short,  completes  the  preceding  monologue,  by  setting  forth, 
in  what  we  may  call  the  natural  course  of  ‘  stage  business,’ 
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the  chequered  antecedents  of  the  youthful  Athens,  though  it 
sounds  sacrilegious  to  couple  the  slang  of  the  modern  theatre 
with  so  noble  an  outburst  of  heroic  poetry  : — 

‘  Sun  that  has  lightened  and  loosed  by  thy  might 
Ocean  and  Earth  from  the  lordship  of  Night, 

Quickening  with  vision  his  eye  that  was  veiled, 

Freshening  the  force  in  his  heart  that  was  failed. 

That  sister  lettered  and  blinded  brother 
Should  have  sight  by  thy  grace  and  delight  of  each  other. 
Behold  now  and  see. 

What  profit  is  given  them  of  thee. 

What  wrath  has  enkindled  with  madness  of  mind. 

Her  limbs  that  were  bounden,  his  face  that  was  blind. 

To  be  locked  as  in  wrath  together  and  lighten 
With  fire  that  shall  darken  thy  lire  in  the  sky. 

Body  to  body  and  eye  against  eye 
In  a  war  against  kind, 

Till  the  bloom  of  her  fields  and  her  high  hills  whiten 
With  the  foam  of  his  waves  more  high.’ 

Then  follows  the  passionate  entreaty  to  Phoebus  to  send 
them  salvation  for  his  own  sake,  and  avert  the  death,  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  darkness  that  would  undo  his  own  fairest  works : — 

‘  O  Earth,  O  Sun,  turn  back 
Full  in  his  deadly  track 

Death  that  would  smite  you  black  and  mar  your  creatures, 

And  with  one  hand  disroot 
All  tender  flower  and  fruit. 

With  one  strike  blind  and  mute  the  heavens’  fair  features.’ 

The  best  proof  of  the  winning  beauty  of  these  choruses  is 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  you  bring  yourself  to  a  pause 
in  the  course  of  quotation.  You  feel  it  almost  sacrilegious  to 
detach  the  gems,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  your  ruthless  Van¬ 
dalism  that  you  shatter  the  artist’s  settings.  But  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  giving  at  length  the  allusions  to 
two  of  those  successive  bereavements  that  have  left  the  fated 
House  of  Erechtheus  so  melancholy  a  name  in  mythology. 

‘  Let  a  third  wave  smite  not  us,  father. 

Long  since  sore  smitten  of  twain. 

Lest  the  house  of  thy  son’s  son  perish 
And  his  name  be  barren  on  earth. 

Whose  race  wilt  thou  comfort  rather. 

If  none  to  thy  son  remain  ? 

Whose  seed  wilt  thou  choose  to  cherish. 

If  his  be  cut  off  in  the  birth  ? 

For  the  first  fair  graft  of  his  grafting 
W as  rent  from  its  maiden  root 
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By  the  strong  swift  hand  of  a  lover 
Who  fills  the  night  with  his  breath  ; 

On  the  lip  of  the  stream  low-laughing 
Her  green  soft  virginal  shoot 

Was  plucked  from  the  stream-side  cover 
By  the  grasp  of  a  love  like  death. 

For  a  God’s  was  the  mouth  that  kissed  her 
Who  speaks  and  the  leaves  lie  dead, 

When  winter  awakes  as  at  warning 
To  the  sound  of  his  foot  from  Thrace. 

Nor  happier  the  bed  of  his  sister, 

Though  Love’s  self  laid  her  abed 

By  a  bridegroom  beloved  of  the  morning. 

And  fair  as  the  dawn’s  own  face. 

For  Procris  ensnared  and  ensnaring 
By  the  fraud  of  a  twofold  w’ile. 

By  the  point  of  her  own  spear  stricken. 

With  the  gift  of  her  own  hand  fell. 

Over-subtle  in  doubts,  over-daring 
In  deeds  and  devices  of  guilt. 

And  strong  to  quench  as  to  quicken. 

Blind  Love  they  have  named  thee  well 
By  thee  was  the  spear’s  edge  whetted 
That  laid  her  dead  in  the  dew. 

In  the  moist  green  glens  of  the  midland 
By  her  dear  lord  slain  and  thee. 

And  him  at  the  cliffs’  end  fretted 
By  the  grey  keen  waves,  him  too 

Thine  hand  from  the  white-browed  headland 
Flung  down  for  a  spoil  to  the  sea. 

But  enough  now  of  griefs  grey-growing 
Have  darkened  the  house  divine. 

Have  flowered  on  its  boughs  and  faded. 

And  green  is  the  brave  stock  yet. 

O  father  all-seeing  and  all-knowing. 

Let  the  last  fruit  fall  not  of  thine 

From  the  tree  with  whose  boughs  we  are  shaded. 
From  the  stock  that  thy  son’s  hand  set.’ 

The  sun-god  has  spoken  at  last  through  his  oracle,  and  that 
first  portion  of  the  father’s  prayer  which  lies  nearest  to  his 
pride  and  furthest  from  his  heart,  is  answered.  That  Athens 
may  live  and  thrive,  another  of  his  daughters  must  be  taken  from 
him.  It  is  now  the  women  come  upon  the  scene,  and  thence¬ 
forth  they  are  to  figure  on  the  front  of  the  stage  and  sway 
the  profoundest  emotions  of  the  audience.  Fearing  ‘to  slay 
‘  thee  timeless  with  my  proper  tongue :  with  lips  thou  knowest 
‘  that  love  thee,’  Erechtheus  approaches  his  Queen  Praxithea 
with  the  terrible  announcement  trembling  on  his  faltering  lips. 
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Strong  as  his  nature  seemed  under  the  trials  imposed  upon 
him,  it  is  shamed  by  Praxithea’s  more  sublime  resolution.  The 
pious  submission  which  was  a  struggle  in  him,  comes  more 
easily  to  the  reverent  instincts  of  her  womanly  nature.  More¬ 
over,  the  shock  is  deadened  to  her — and  it  shows  how  highly 
wrought  are  the  tragic  elements  in  the  drama — by  the  first 
impression  that  it  is  her  own  life-blood  that  is  to  pay  the  ransom 
demanded  by  destiny.  The  trifling  with  words  and  catching 
at  quibbles,  the  tantalizing  dallying  with  their  crushing  misery 
in  the  quick  exchange  of  single  lines,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
classical  canons  and  models,  though  it  jars  somewhat  roughly 
on  our  ideas  of  the  natural : — 

EKECHTHEUS. 

‘  Thy  blood  the  Gods  require  not ;  take  this  first. 

PRAXITHEA. 

To  me  than  thee  more  grievous  this  should  sound. 

ERECHTHEUS. 

That  word  rang  truer  and  bitterer  than  it  knew. 

PRAXITHEA. 

This  is  not  then  thy  grief,  to  see  me  die  ? 

ERECHTHEUS. 

Die  thou  shalt  not,  yet  give  thy  blood  to  death.’ 

And  so  on  for  another  page  in  swift  retort  and  rejoinder,  till 
at  last  the  husband  exclaiming,  ‘  O  woman  thou  hast  shamed 
‘  my  heart  with  thine,’  imparts  to  her  their  grievous  case  in  its 
harsh  reality  ;  and  the  chorus  chimes  in  with  a  wail  of  lamen¬ 
tations  over  the  response  to  the  national  appeal  to  the  sun-god. 

The  feelings  have  been  worked  up  to  their  highest  pitch, 
when  Chthonia,  the  grand  central  figure  of  the  tragedy,  comes 
gliding  on  to  the  stage  from  her  virgin  chamber.  Unconscious 
as  yet  of  the  part  the  Gods  have  reserved  for  herself,  she 
seeks  to  share  the  grief  that  is  overpowering  her  mother.  The 
girl  does  not  make  light  of  the  life  she  enjoys,  yet,  all  stricken 
by  surprise  as  she  is,  she  forgets  herself  in  the  thought  of  her 
country,  and  thinks  little  of  herself  and  much  of  her  parents. 
She  listens  while  Praxithea  tells  in  the  language  of  lofty 
metaphor  of  the  swelling  wave  of  war  that  Poseidon’s  wrath 
is  driving  on  her  devoted  people.  She  seems  to  cower  under 
the  impression  of 

‘  its  ridge. 

Foam-rimmed  and  hollow  like  the  womb  of  heaven. 

But  black  for  shining  and  with  death  for  life 
Big  now  to  birth  and  ripe  with  child,  full  blown 
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With  fear  and  fruit  of  havoc,  takes  the  sun 
Out  of  our  eyes,  darkening  the  day,  and  blinds 
The  fair  sky’s  face  unseasonably  with  change, 

A  cloud  in  one  and  billow  of  battle,  a  surge 

High  reared  as  heaven  with  monstrous  surf  of  spears, 

That  shake  on  us  their  shadow,  till  men’s  heads 
Bend,  and  their  hearts  even  with  its  forward  wind 
Wither.’ 

But  she  cowers  only  to  rise  again  in  the  proud  sense  of  the 
sublimity  of  her  beneficent  destiny  to  respond  to  the  bitter  yet 
tender  apostrophe  to  which  Praxithea  has  worked  herself : — 

‘  Come  therefore,  I  will  make  thee  fit  for  death, 

•  I  that  could  give,  thee,  dear  no  gift  at  birth 
Save  of  light  life  that  breathes  and  bleeds,  even  I 
Will  help  thee  to  this  better  gift  than  mine 
And  lead  thee  by  this  little  living  hand 
That  death  shall  make  so  strong  to  that  great  end 
Whence  it  shall  lighten  like  a  God’s  and  strike 
Dead  the  strong  heart  of  battle  that  would  break 
Athens.’ 

In  the  succeeding  chorus,  amplifying  an  allusion  in  Prax- 
ithea’s  lament  to  her  ravished  daughter  Oryeithia,  we  have  a 
grand  description  of  the  rude  wooing  of  the  North  Wind.  In  the 
onomatopaeic  whirl  of  the  verses,  and  their  harsh  occasional 
hurry,  you  can  almost  fancy  you  are  listening  to  the  passionate 
approach  of  the  storm  in  the  bending  of  crashing  branches, 
and  the  rustle  of  the  swirling  leaves : — 

‘  With  a  leap  of  his  limbs  as  a  lion’s,  a  cry  from  his  lips  as  of  thunder, 
In  a  storm  of  amorous  godhead  filled  with  fire. 

From  the  height  of  heaven  that  was  rent  with  the  roar  of  his  coming 
in  sunder. 

Sprang  the  strong  God  on  the  spoil  of  his  desire. 

And  the  pines  of  the  hills  were  as  green  reeds  shattered. 

And  their  branches  as  buds  of  the  soft  spring  scattered. 

And  the  west  wind  and  east  and  the  sound  of  the  south. 

Fell  dumb  at  the  blast  of  the  north  wind’s  mouth. 

At  the  cry  of  his  coming  out  of  heaven. 

But  she  knew  not  his  coming  for  terror  ;  she  felt  not  the  wrong  that 
he  wrought  her. 

When  her  locks  as  leaves  were  shed  before  his  breath. 

And  she  heard  not  for  terror  his  prayer,  though  the  cry  v'as  a  God’s 
that  besought  her. 

Blown  from  lips  that  strew  the  world-wide  seas  with  death.’ 

The  transition  to  wild  imagery  in  that  chorus,  and  to  the 
fierce  action  of  nature  in  its  blustering  mood  from  the  quiet 
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deep  pathos  of  the  dialogue  between  mother  and  daughter,  j 
appropriately  ushers  in  the  advent  of  the  herald  of  Eumolpus,  ' 
who  strides  forward  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
Appropriately  too,  after  the  fashion  of  the  heroes  of  the  ^ 
Homeric  ages,  pride  of  deeds  and  race  Avings  the  stinging  words 
of  the  foemen,  as  their  spirits  chafe  and  kindle  to  the  savage 
repartee.  But  Erechtheus,  recalled  to  himself,  falls  back  into 
his  character  as  it  has  been  presented  to  us,  and  on  the 
dignity  that  is  born  of  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
immensity  of  his  woes.  Some  God  seems  to  inspire  him  with 
a  flash  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  to  let  in  a  glimmer  through 
the  shadows  that  fall  between  him  and  the  future.  He  silences 
the  railing  defiance  of  the  herald,  and  dismisses  him  Avith  a 
solemn  message  and  warning  to  the  leader  of  the  rival  hosts : — 

‘  the  next, 

That  ear  of  his  from  tongue  of  mine  may  take,  li 

Must  be  the  first  word  spoken  underground,  p 

From  dead  to  dead  in  darkness.’  < 

And  in  solenrn  sympathy  Avith  the  momentous  announcement,  ” 
is  the  moralising  of  the  chorus  in  a  Avell-sustained  metaphor. 

It  is  the  fault  of  their  religion  that  it  can  offer  them  little  com-  ® 

fort  beyond  the  cheerless  tranquillity  of  the  grave  : —  ^ 

I 

‘  Death  at  best  for  all  men  is  a  harbour ;  yet  they  flee  from  it ;  -I 

Set  sails  to  the  storm  wind  and  again  to  sea ;  |  , 

Yet  for  all  their  labours,  no  Avhit  further  shall  they  be  from  it;  i  ^ 

Nor  longer  but  Aveiirier  shall  their  life’s  work  be.’  ;  ^ 

■  A 

Yet  though  death  must  be  the  inevitable  end  of  all,  they  implore  j 

Athena,  herself  a  maid,  to  have  compassion  on  the  innocent  ^ 

youth  of  Chthonia.  Let  not  the  fate  of  Athens  be  averted  by  . 

the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  victim,  nor  the  splendid  future  of  the  j 

city  be  stained  by  the  taint  of  her  blood.  On  them  at  least  ^ 

the  horror  of  this  maiden  sacrifice  lies  heavy,  and  after  conjur-  |  ^ 

ing  up  a  vivid  picture  of  harrowing  details  that  may  even  shake  ^ 

the  constancy  of  the  priestly  minister  of  the  Fates,  they  strive 
to  win  the  Goddess  to  tardy  interposition,  in  verses  that  per¬ 
haps  by  the  force  of  contrast  strike  us  as  the  lightest  and  most 
sparkling  in  the  volume.  In  their  exquisiteljr  volatile  grace 
they  remind  us  sometimes  of  Milton  and  sometimes  of  Shelley.  .| 

It  is  thus  the  chorus  express  their  reverent  affection,  and  the  I’ 
pride  they  feel  in  their  patron  Goddess  : — 

‘  Bloodless  are  her  works  and  sweet 
All  the  ways  that  feel  her  feet ; 

From  the  empire  of  her  eyes 
Light  takes  life  and  darkness  flies ; 
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'  From  the  harvest  of  her  hands 

Wealth  strikes  root  in  prosperous  lands: 

Wisdom  of  her  word  is  made : 

At  her  strength  is  strength  afraid  : 

I  From  the  beam  of  her  bright  spear 

War’s  fleet  foot  goes  back  for  fear ; 

In  her  hand  she  reared  the  birth 
Fire-begotten  on  live  earth ; 

Glory  from  her  helm  was  shed 
On  his  olive-shadowed  head  ; 

^  By  no  hand  but  his  shall  site 

-  Scourge  the  storms  back  of  the  sea ; 

To  no  fame  but  his  shall  give 
Grace  being  dead  with  her  to  live, 

And  in  double  name  divine 
Half  the  Godhead  of  their  shrine.’ 

The  choral  song  closes  in  an  outburst  of  lamentation  over 
!  the  ‘black-stoled  bride,’  who  is  to  be  wedded  to  the  grave  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty.  Chthonia  herself  comes  forward  to  ‘  bewail 
‘  her  virginity  ’  like  the  ‘  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite,’ 
in  a  swift  interchange  of  soft  triplets  with  the  chorus  and  her 
mother,  and  the  triplets  shape  themselves  naturally  into  a  wild 
I  sad  blending  of  triumph  and  lament.  Through  the  fatal  gates 
that  are  opening  for  the  victim,  they  see  light  out  of  darkness 
breaking  upon  Athens.  For  Chthonia  herself,  she  is  fixing 
;  her  rapt  gaze  on  the  halo  of  immortal  glory  that  is  to  encircle 

■  her  memory ;  with  her  the  bitterness  of  death  is  almost 

■  changing  to  sweetness,  although  her  thoughts  from  time  to  time 

:  will  turn  to  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  she  must  pass, 

!  and  the  appalling  mortal  realities  that  must  precede  her  glori¬ 

ous  apotheosis.  It  is  her  feeling  that  those  who  die,  not  only 
young  but  honoured,  are  the  most  dearly  beloved  of  the  Gods, 
and  she  comforts  herself  with  thinking  that  in  the  hour  of  dis¬ 
solution  she  will  be  welcomed  to  her  rest  by  her  divine  kindred. 
Chthonia  (derived  from  the  earth)  prays  ‘her  great 

‘  father’s  mother  ’ 

‘  Take  me  now  gently,  tenderly  take  home. 

And  soilly  lay  in  his  my  cold  chaste  hand 
Who  is  called  of  men  by  my  name,  being  of  Gods 
,  Changed  only  and  chosen  to  bring  man  under  earth. 

And  now  must  lead  and  stay  me  with  his  staff, 

A  silent  soul  led  of  a  silent  God, 

Towards  sightless  things  led  sightless.’ 

Then  Praxithea,  struggling  hard  to  be  still  submissive,  now 
that  the  inevitable  moment  is  slowly  approaching,  indulges  in  a 
natural  outbreak  of  melancholy  reminiscences  that  recall  the 
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touching  memories  of  her  child’s  infancy;  and  makes  formal 
sacrifice  of  the  fond  motherly  hopes  that  had  been  blooming 
and  blossoming  with  the  girl’s  beautiful  maidenhood.  Her 
farewell  spoken  to  the  city  she  is  to  redeem,  and  a  blessing  left 
behind  her  that  takes  the  form  of  reassuring  prediction  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  spoken, 
Chthonia  glides  down  from  the  stage  with  an  ‘  I  go  to  my 
‘  death.’  There  is  an  interlude  while  the  tragedy  is  supposed  to 
be  enacting,  and  then  a  messenger  arrives  with  the  tidings. 
Our  sensibility  is  spared  as  much  as  may  be,  though  necessarily 
it  is  with  something  of  a  shudder  that  the  grim  scene  is  brought 
home  to  us  with  ‘  the  sheer  knife’s  edge  ’  set  to  the  snow-white 
throat,  and  loosing  the  strong  spirit  ‘  from  the  fair  bondage  of  so 
‘  spotless  flesh.’  But  that  touch  of  realistic  horror  was  perhaps 
indispensable,  that  we  might  conceive  the  serene  exaltation  of 
the  maiden,  who  had  shaken  herself  free  from  the  fetters  of 
earthly  regrets,  and  stood  with  the  radiancy  of  Elysium 
reflected  on  her  features  : — 

‘  The  maiden  stood 
With  light  in  all  her  face  as  if  a  bride 
Smiling,  a  shine  of  festal  flame  by  night 
Far  flung  from  towers  of  triumph  ;  and  her  lips 
Trembled  with  pride  in  pleasure.’ 

There  is  a  remarkable  grace,  too,  thrown  over  the  pathetic 
picture  of  the  mother,  looking  on  in  speechless  misery  at  the 
spectacle,  while  the  blood  of  the  cherished  victim  is  trickling 
to  her  feet  from  the  steps  of  the  altar : — 

‘  but  the  queen 

Groaned  not,  nor  spoke,  nor  wept,  but  as  a  dream 
Floats  out  of  eyes  awakening  so  poured  forth. 

Ghost-like,  a  shadow  of  sorrow  from  all  sight 
To  the  inner  court  and  chamber  where  she  sits 
Dumb,  till  word  reach  her  of  this  whole  day’s  end.’ 

For  the  horrors  of  the  eventful  day  did  not  end  mth  the 
offering  of  Chthonia.  The  dramatic  situation  is  complicated 
by'  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  suicide  of  her  two  remain¬ 
ing  sisters,  which  bereaves  the  House  of  Erechtheus  of  the  last 
of  its  children,  and  leaves  the  tvidowed  queen  in  absolute  isola¬ 
tion  when  her  husband  has  been  stricken  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Mr.  Swinburne  turns  the  incident  ingeniously  to  his 
purpose,  using  it  with  most  powerful  artistic  effect.  The 
sacrifice  has  been  consummated  that  should  save  the  state,  but 
a  great  gloom  of  half-guilty'  horror  has  fallen  on  the  people. 
The  decisive  battle  is  still  to  be  fought,  and  the  horizon  over 
the  gathering  hosts  looms  redder  and  more  lowei’ing  than 
before.  Not  only  has  it  not  pleased  Athena  to  permit  the  people 
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gome  other  means  of  propitiation  than  the  death  of  the  guilt¬ 
less,  but  as  if  the  Furies  were  interposing  as  well  as  the  Fates, 
more  innocent  blood  has  been  flowing  in  an  evil  inspiration  of 
frenzy  and  terror.  In  the  thickening  of  sombre  apprehensions 
it  appears  that  all  that  virgin  blood  must  *  fall  and  fix  on  this 
‘  land’s  forehead  like  a  curse  that  cleaves — ’  and  the  hour 
‘  Now  blackens  towards  the  battle  that  must  close 
All  gates  of  hope  and  fear  on  all  their  hearts 
Who  tremble  towards  its  issue.’ 

And  now  come  the  longest  and  grandest  of  the  choruses : 
they  give  frenzied  vent  to  their  overpowering  anxiety,  conjure 
up  the  picture  of  the  eventful  battle,  where  the  powers  of  air  and 
earth  are  clashing  together  in  fourfold  conflict,  and  address 
Phoebus  Apollo  with  appeals  and  almost  with  imprecations,  as  if 
they  might  move  him  to  listen  to  them  by  their  much  crying. 
And  in  no  part  of  his  stirring  drama  does  Mr.  Swinburne  show 
more  genuine  or  more  sustained  inspiration.  We  can  imagine 
that  he  has  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  thrilling  sensa¬ 
tions  of  his  plot,  and  animated  himself  Avith  the  over- wrought 
feelings  of  an  emotional  people  agitating  itself  on  the  imminent 
crisis  of  its  fate.  Consequently  we  have  an  increasing  sense 
of  embarrassment  in  picking  and  choosing  among  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  passages  which  we  feel  should  be  transcribed  bodily  if 
we  are  to  do  justice  to  their  sense  and  spirit. 

Has  not  mortal  faith  been  sufficiently  tried  by  the  prolonged 
period  of  agonising  suspense  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  friendly 
powers  of  heaven  should  send  some  visible  sign  of  encourage¬ 
ment  ?  Will  their  kindred  deities,  the  Earth  Avho  gave  birth  to 
their  monarch,  the  North  Wind  whose  fierce  passion  has  robbed 
him  of  his  child,  continue  to  look  on  in  unmoved  indifference,  to 
give  firm  footing  to  the  invading  hosts,  or  to  fill  the  swelling  sails 
of  their  war  galleys  ?  To  the  preternaturally  sharpened  senses 
of  the  chorus,  the  sights  and  noise  of  the  battle  become  visible 
and  audible  in  inspired  hallucination ;  and  the  sounds  come 
with  a  roar  and  crash  through  verses  that  vividly  reflect  the 
scenes : — 

‘  For  now  not  in  word  but  in  deed  is  the  harvest  of  spears  begrm, 

And  its  clamour  out-bellows  the  thunder,  its  lightning  out-Iightens 
the  sun. 

From  the  springs  of  the  morning  it  lightens  and  thunders  across  and 
afar 

To  the  wave  where  the  moonset  ends  and  the  fall  of  the  last  low’star.I 

With  a  trampling  of  drenched  red  hoofs  and  an  earthquake  of  men 
that  meet, 

Strong  war  sets  hand  to  the  scythe  and  the  furrows  take  fire  from  his 
feet, 
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Earth  groans  from  her  great  rent  heart,  and  the  hollows  of  rock  are 
afraid, 

And  the  mountains  are  moved,  and  the  valleys  as  waves  in  a  storm 
wind  swayed ; 

From  the  roots  of  the  hills  to  the  plains’  dim  verge,  and  the  dark  loud 
shore. 

Air  shudders  with  shrill  spears  crossing,  and  hurtling  of  wheels  that 
roar. 

As  the  grinding  of  teeth  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion  that  foam  as  they  gnash 

Is  the  shriek  of  the  axles  that  loosen,  the  shock  of  the  poles  that  crash. 

The  dense  manes  darken  and  glitter,  the  mouths  of  the  mad  steeds 
champ, 

Their  heads  flash  blind  through  the  battle,  and  death’s  foot  rings  in 
their  tramp. 

For  a  fourfold  host  in  earth  and  in  heaven  is  arrayed  for  the  fight, 

Clouds  ruining  in  thunder  and  armies  encountering  as  clouds  in  the 
night. 

Mine  ears  are  amazed  with  the  terror  of  trumpets,  with  darkness  mine 
eyes. 

At  the  sound  of  the  sea’s  host  charging  that  deafens  the  roar  of  the  sky’s. 

Whilst  gauntlet  is  dashed  upon  gauntlet,  and  horse  against  horse  reels 
hurled. 

And  the  gorge  of  the  gulfs  of  the  battle  is  wide  for  the  spoil  of  the 
world. 

And  the  meadows  are  cumbered  with  shipwreck  of  chariots  that 
founder  on  land. 

And  the  horsemen  are  broken  with  breach  as  of  breakers  and  scattered 
as  sand, 

Through  the  roar  and  recoil  of  the  charges  that  mingle  their  cries  and 
confound. 

Like  fire  are  the  notes  of  the  trumpets  that  flash  through  the  darkness 
of  sound. 

As  the  swing  of  the  sea  churned  yellow  that  sways  with  the  wind  as  it 
swells 

Is  the  lift  and  relapse  of  the  wave  of  the  chargers  that  clash  with  their 
bells ; 

And  the  clang  of  the  sharp  shrill  brass  through  the  burst  of  the  wave 
as  its  shocks. 

Sings  clear  as  the  clear  winds’  cry  through  the  roar  of  the  surge  in  the 
rocks : 

And  the  heads  of  the  steeds  in  their  headgear  of  war,  and  their 
corsleted  breasts. 

Gleam  lurid  as  the  brows  of  the  billows  that  brighten  the  storm  with 
their  crests.’ 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  go  to  the  poem  for  the  rest 
If  they  care  to  call  in  the  art  of  the  painter  to  the  aid  of 
imagination,  we  recommend  to  them  that  grand  battle-piece  of 
Salvator  Rosa’s  that  hangs  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
where  classical  combatants,  wearing  the  spoils  of  the  chase 
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over  the  armour  that  but  partially  covers  their  stalwart  limbs, 
are  meeting  in  the  deadly  shock  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
under  lurid  and  lowering  skies,  among  the  desecrated  temples 
of  the  gods  of  Greece,  in  a  landscape  half-lighted  by  blazing 
buildings.  As  this  war  has  been  kindled  by  the  wrath  of 
Poseidon,  there  is  an  especial  propriety  in  the  comparisons 
being  drawn  from  the  ocean  chafing  under  the  violence  of  a 
storm,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has  sustained  them  throughout  with 
equal  spirit  and  consistency.  Then  leaving  everything  below 
in  tempestuous  convulsion  to  the  horrors  of  impending  chaos 
and  the  blackness  of  approaching  night,  the  chorus  averts  its 
terror-stricken  eyes  and  raises  them  iu  renewed  entreaties 
to  the  Sun-god.  But  no  more  in  the  heavens  than  on  the 
earth  is  there  a  sign  as  yet  of  the  divine  relenting,  and  again 
they  pass  from  supplication  to  taunts  : — 

‘  But  thou  fair  beauty  of  heaven,  dear  face  of  the  day  nigh  dead, 

What  horror  hath  hidden  thy  glory,  what  hand  hath  muffled  thy  head? 
0  Sun,  with  what  song  shall  we  call  thee,  or  ward  off  thy  wrath  by 
what  name. 

With  what  prayer  shall  we  seek  to  thee,  soothe  with  what  incense, 
avenge  with  what  gift. 

If  thy  light  be  such  only  as  lightens  to  deathward  the  seaman  adrift. 
With  the  fire  of  his  house  for  a  beacon  that  foeraen  have  wasted  with 
Hume  7 

Who  hath  blinded  thee  ?  Who  hath  prevailed  on  thee  ?  Who  hath 
ensnared  7 

Who  hath  broken  thy  bow  and  the  shafts  for  thy  battle  prepared  ? 
Have  they  found  out  a  fetter  to  bind  thee,  a  chain  for  thine  arm  that 
was  bared  ? 

Be  the  name  of  thy  conqueror  set  forth,  and  the  might  of  thy  master 
declared. 

0  God,  fair  God  of  the  morning,  O  glory  of  day. 

What  ails  thee  to  cast  from  thy  forehead  its  garland  away  ? 

To  pluck  from  thy  temples  their  chaplet  enwreathed  of  the  light, 

And  bind  on  the  brows  of  thy  Godhead  a  frontlet  of  light  ? 

Thou  hast  loosened  the  necks  of  thy  horses  and  goaded  their  flanks 
with  affright. 

To  the  race  of  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 
our  sight ; 

As  a  wind  through  the  darkness  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  are 
whirled. 

And  the  light  of  its  passage  is  night  on  the  face  of  the  world. 

And  there  falls  from  the  wings  of  thy  glory  no  help  from  on  high. 

But  a  shadow  that  smites  us  with  fear  and  desire  of  thine  eye ; 

For  our  hearts  are  as  reeds  that  a  wind  in  the  water  bows  down  and 
goes  by, 

To  behold  not  thy  comfort  in  heaven  that  hath  left  us  untimely  to  die.’ 
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'  In  the  thought  as  in’ the  sound  nothing  can  well  be  finer 
than  the  couplet, 

‘  Thou  hast  loosened  the  necks  of  thy  horses  and  goaded  their  fianka 
with  affright, 

To  the  race  of  a  course  that  we  know  not,  on  ways  that  are  hid  from 
oiu:  sight,’ 

mythologically  expressive  as  it  is  of  the  failing  faith  and 
gathering  despair  of  the  heaven-gaping  multitude.  Then  there 
is  a  graceful  change  in  the  description,  as  the  sign  that  had  been 
so  frantically  prayed  for  makes  its  appearance  at  last,  and  hope 
comes  back  to  them,  though  at  first  hesitatingly,  with  the  glory 
of  the  slanting  sunbeams  that  are  seen  breaking  out  through 
the  darkness : — 

‘  He  has  glanced  into  golden  the  grey  sea-strands. 

And  the  clouds  are  shot  through  with  the  fires  of  his  hands. 

And  the  height  of  the  hollow  of  heaven  that  he  fills 
As  the  heart  of  a  strong  man  is  quickened  and  thrills ; 

High  over  the  folds  of  the  low-lying  lands. 

On  the  shadowless  hills 

As  a  guard  on  his  watch-tower  he  stands. 

All  earth  and  all  ocean,  all  depth  and  all  height. 

At  the  flash  of  an  eyebeam  are  filled  with  his  might : 

The  sea  roars  backwards,  the  storm  drops  dumb. 

And  silence  as  dew  on  the  fire  of  the  fight 
Falls  kind  in  our  ears  as  his  face  in  our  sight 
With  presage  of  peace  to  come.’ 

..  These  ‘clouds  shot  through  with  the  fires  of  his  hands’ 
are  the  presage  of  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  in  store  for  the 
Athenians  ;  joy  and  sorrow  that  run  intertwining  in  alternate 
threads  through  the  lyrical  interchange  of  single  lines  between 
the  chorus  and  the  herald  who  has  brought  the  news  of  the 
battle.  The  great  sacrifice  has  answered  its  end.  The  drama 
has  culminated  in  the  defeat  and  confusion  of  the  menacing 
hosts ;  Eumolpus  has  fallen  on  the  spear  of  Erechtheus,  but 
the  monarch  himself  has  been  struck  down  in  the  moment  of 
his  victory  by  a  bolt  launched  straight  from  the  hand  of  Zeus. 
The  shock  of  the  hosts  and  the  recoil  of  the  enemy  are  ren¬ 
dered  with  great  power,  but  after  all  they  are  necessarily  very 
much  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  already  vivddly 
evoked  by  the  patriotic  imagination  of  the  chorus.  There  was 
a  lull  in  the  fierce  war,  and  gods  and  men  alike  held  their 
hands  for  the  time  being,  while  the  rival  leaders  meet  in 
Homeric  fashion  to  decide  the  day  as  selected  champions.  Still 
the  religious  element  is  consistently  evolved  in  the  language 
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Erechtheus  hurls  at  his  enemy,  in  the  shape  of  a  short,  sharp, 
pious  prayer  to  Zeus : — 

‘  O  Father-God,  i  t 

Source  of  the  God  my  father,  from  thine  hand  •  < 

Send  me  what  end  seems  good  now  in  thy  sight, 

But  death  from  mine  to  this  man.’ 
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The  fatal  spear-thrust,  followed  by  the  deadly  thunder-bolt, 
come  as  a  speedy  and  startling  answer.  Preserving  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  the  wild  inundation  washing  up  over  the  solid  earth,  and 
threatening  everything  with  a  devastating  deluge,  the  host  of 
Eumolpus  stricken  through  the  heart  of  its  chief,  ‘  in  fierce  re- 
‘  coil  drew  seaward,  as  Avith  one  wild  wail  of  waves.’  It  is  the 
commanding  presence  of  Sorrow  incarnate  in  the  form  of  the 
fearfully  stricken  Praxithea,  that  compels  to  an  outburst  of 
blunt  but  sympathetic  speech  the  messenger  of  the  tidings  of 
good  and  evil  who  has  been  reluctantly  dallying  with  the  dire 
announcement.  And  even  then  the  miserable  queen,  who  has 
seen  all  the  tendrils  of  her  domestic  affections  shrivelling  up 
under  the  blighting  dispensations  of  the  gods,  is  stiU  true  to 
herself  and  her  reverent  and  heroic  nature.  Of  herself  and 
her  personal  feelings  she  dare  say  nothing,  but  she  has  just 
strength  left  her  for  the  utterance — ‘  I  praise  the  gods  for 
‘Athens.’  When  our  sympathies  with  her  have  been  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  there  is  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she  has 
her  reward  and  some  consolation.  At  least  it  is  given  her  to 
know  that  her  bereavements  have  borne  their  fruit,  and  that  the 
successive  strokes  that  have  spread  desolation  round  her  hearth 
have  assured  the  foundations  of  her  much-loved  city.  Athena, 
silent  for  so  long  and  seemingly  serenely  indifferent,  breaks 
forth  into  speech  at  last  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  the 
drama  comes  to  a  close  with  a  prophetic  revelation  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  the  immortality  of  glory,  for  which  Athens  has  been 
preserved.  For 

‘  — time  nor  earth  nor  changing  sons  of  man. 

Nor  waves  of  generations,  nor  the  winds 
Of  ages  risen  and  fallen  that  steer  their  tides 
Through  light  and  dark  of  birth  and  lovelier  death 
From  storm  towards  haven  inviolable,  shall  see 
So  great  a  light  alive  beneath  tlie  sun 
As  the  aweless  eye  of  Athens ;  all  fame  else 
Shall  be  to  her  fame  as  a  shadow  in  sleep 
To  this  wide  noon  at  waking.* 

We  have  little  left  to  add.  We  have  gone  sufficiently  into 
analysis  of  the  drama  in  its  conception  and  construction,  to 
show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  artistic  but  essentially  Greek. 
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And  we  have  indulged  in  amplitude  and  variety  enough  of 
quotation  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether 
we  have  in  any  degree  exceeded  in  our  praises  of  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  the  execution.  We  think  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  beautiful  poem  is  singularly 
free  from  faults ;  if  we  have  been  conscious  of  drawbacks  that 
have  interfered  with  our  entire  enjoyment,  some  will  be  found  i 
to  be  inherent  in  the  form  or  design  of  composition,  while 
others  at  the  Avorst  are  less  faults  than  blemishes.  Thus  when 
a  single  overpowering  idea  is  engrossing  the  minds  alike  of 
actors  and  spectators ;  Avhile  the  whole  machinery  is  working 
along  converging  lines  towards  the  grand  central  event  on 
whieh  everything  is  to  turn,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
occasional  repetition  of  description,  or  to  avoid  some  iteration 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  more  striking  the  leading 
situations,  the  more  thrilling  the  subordinate  incidents,  the 
higher  the  pitch  of  tension  to  which  the  feelings  are  strung  and 
the  loftier  the  tone  of  passion  on  Avhich  the  speech  is  pitched, 
the  more  does  that  difficulty  increase  in  proportion.  It  says 
much  for  the  versatility  of  the  dramatist’s  gifts,  for  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  his  imagination  and  the  fluency  of  his  versification, 
that  he  has  eluded  the  difficulty  with  such  signal  success. 
Occasionally  there  may  be  some  slight  obscurity  in  his  thought 
— we  fail  to  follow  him  in  a  far-fetched  fancy,  or  doubt 
how  far  >ve  may  have  rightly  interpreted  his  meaning — even  j 

when  we  have  tried  to  elucidate  it  by  the  light  of  the  context.  j 
But  in  ‘  Erechtheus  ’  we  find  fewer  causes  for  complaint  of  the  ' 
kind  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  dramas ;  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  he  is  a  model  of  transparent  simplicity  compared  to 
some  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  FolloAving  Aes¬ 
chylus  and  Sophocles  rather  than  the  poet  who  anticipated  him 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  treatment  of  his 
subject,  he  has  dispensed  altogether  Avith  the  poAverful  agency 
of  love,  although  it  might  apparently  have  been  employed  with 
telling  effect  to  intensify  the  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  Chthonia 
between  her  love  of  life  and  her  devotion  for  her  country.  In 
resisting  a  temptation  Avhich  might  have  proved  irresistible  to 
an  inferior  poet,  he  has  given  proof  of  his  resolutely  con¬ 
scientious  adherence  to  the  severe  grandeur  of  his  classical  1 
design;  and  the  result  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  antique 
drama,  in  whieh  he  has  held  up  for  admiration  and  inspiration 
the  deeds,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sufferings  of  an  exalted  race 
of  godlike  beings,  who  have  enough  of  our  common  nature 
in  theirs  to  encourage  a  high-minded  heathen  community  in 
taking  them  as  the  noblest  models  for  imitation. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Native  Princes  and  States  oj  India. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Malleson,  Resident  at  Mysore. 
London:  1875. 

2.  India  and  its  Native  Princes.  By  LouiS  Rousselet. 
English  edition.  London  :  1875. 


^NE  of  the  popular  notions  in  England  and  Europe  regard- 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India  is 
that  our  conquests  absorbed  nationalities,  displaced  long-seated 
dynasties,  and  levelled  ancient  nobilities.  These  are  the  self¬ 
accusations  by  which  the  average  Englishman  justifies  to  him¬ 
self  the  indulgence  of  sitting  down  and  casting  dust  on  his 
head  whenever  he  reviews  the  exploits  of  his  countrymen  in 
India — an  attitude  which  is  observed  by  foreigners  with  sus¬ 
picion  or  impatience  according  to  their  insight  into  English 
character.  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  one  important 
reason  why  the  English  so  rapidly  conquered  India  was  this, 
that  the  countries  which  fell  into  our  hands  had  no  nation¬ 
alities,  nor  long-seated  ruling  dynasties,  nor  ancient  aristocra¬ 
cies  ;  had,  in  fact,  no  solid  or  permanent  organisation  of  the 
kind,  but  were  politically  treasure  trove,  and  at  the  disposal  ot 
the  first  who,  having  found,  could  keep.  The  best  proof  that 
in  these  countries  the  English  destroyed  no  organised  political 
institutions  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  countries  which 
they  annexed  none  had  been  left  for  them  to  destroy.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  indigenous  political  institutions  of  long 
standing  do  still  exist,  it  is  the  English  who  have  saved  them 
from  destruction.  We  propose  to  give  some  description  of  the 
only  considerable  region  of  India  in  which  such  institutions 
still  practically  survive,  having  resisted  for  centuries  the  inces¬ 
sant  attacks  of  Mahomedan  invaders,  and  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  Moghal  empire.  That  these  institutions  did  not  at  last 
topple  over  and  disappear  towards  the  end  of  that  long  storm 
of  anarchy  which  swept  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzeb  in 
1707,  is  mainly  due  to  their  protection  at  the  last  moment  by 
the  English,  who  may  thus  claim  at  least  the  credit  of  having 
rescued  the  only  ancient  political  structures  in  India  which 
their  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  demolish.  The  subject 
has  acquired  additional  importance  at  the  present  moment 
from  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  from  the 
recent  addition  to  her  Majesty’s  style  and  title.  No  incident 
of  the  Prince’s  visit  was  more  remarkable  than  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  proudest  native  Chiefs  acknowledged  his  pre- 
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eminence  in  rank  and  dignity  to  a  degree  which  in  India 
means  an  admission  of  political  supremacy.  W e  think  it  wag 
at  least  needless  and  premature  to  raise,  by  implication,  the 
formal  question  of  the  relation  of  the  native  states  of  India 
to  the  Sovereign  power  by  an  alteration  of  the  title  of  the 
Queen ;  but  if  the  proposal  was  a  foolish  one,  the  Government 
have  at  least  had  the  good  sense  to  use  the  title  as  little  as 
possible. 

The  region  to  which  we  refer  is  that  which  is  now  called,  in 
the  administrative  nomenclature  of  the  Indian  empire,  Raj- 
putana ;  and,  by  the  natives  of  India,  Rajasthan,  or  the 
Country  of  the  Chiefs.  It  is  the  region  within  which  the  pure- 
blooded  Rajput  clans  have  maintained  their  independence 
under  their  own  chieftains,  and  have  in  some  instances  kept 
together  their  primitive  societies,  ever  since  the  dominion  of 
the  Rajputs  over  the  great  plains  of  North-Western  India  was 
cast  down  and  broken  to  pieces  seven  centuries  ago  by  the 
Musulman  irruptions  from  Central  Asia.  The  first  Musul- 
man  invasions  found  Rajput  dynasties  ruling  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  north,  and  over  the  rich  Gangetic  plains 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  modern  Bengal — at  Lahore,  Delhi, 
Kanauj,  and  Ayodhya.  Out  of  these  great  cities  and  fertile 
lands  the  Rajput  chiefs  Avere  driven  forth  southward  and  west¬ 
ward  into  the  central  regions  of  India,  Avhere  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  country  gave  them  a  second  line  of  defence  against  the 
foreigners.  And  this  line  they  have  held  not  unsuccessfully 
up -to  the  present  day.  The  boundaries  of  their  actual  ter¬ 
ritory  are  not  easily  defined  without  a  map,  though  no  boun¬ 
daries  of  political  territory  in  India  have  varied  so  little  in 
historic  times.  After  the  earliest  Mahomedan  conquests  the 
Rajput  country  seems  to  have  extended  (speaking  roughly) 
from  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  on  the  west  and  north-west, 
right  across  the  Indian  continent  eastward  up  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jumna  river  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  southward  until 
it  touched  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountains.  This  great  cen¬ 
tral  region  had  for  its  natural  barriers  on  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  the  desert,  on  the  east  the  rocky  broken  tracts  which  run 
along  Avest  of  the  Jumna,  and  on  the  south  the  passes  and 
woodlands  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  And  though  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  to  the  south  and  south-east  especially, 
the  dominion  of  the  Rajputs  has  been  overlaid  by  Musulman 
or  Maratha  usurpations,  yet  everywhere  Rajput  septs  or  petty 
chiefships  may  still  be  found  existing  in  various  degrees  of 
independence.  And  there  are,  of  course,  Rajput  chiefs  outside 
Rajputdna  altogether,  though  none  of  political  importance. 
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But  Rajpdtana  proper,  the  country  still  under  the  independent 
rule  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  purest  clans,  may  now 
be  understood  generally  to  mean  the  great  tract  that  would  be 
crossed  by  two  lines,  of  which  one  should  be  drawn  on  the 
map  of  India  from  the  frontier  of  Sind  eastward  to  the  gates 
of  Agra ;  and  the  other  from  the  southern  border  of  the  Punjab 
^  Government  near  the  Sutlej  southward  and  south-eastward 
until  it  meets  the  broad  belt  of  Maratha  States  under  the  Gui- 
cowar,  Holkar,  and  Scindia,  which  runs  across  India  from 
Baroda  to  Gwalior.  This  territory  is  divided  into  nineteen 
states,  of  which  sixteen  are  possessed  by  liajput  clans,  and  the 
chief  of  the  clan  or  sept  is  the  state’s  ruler.  For  a  very 
picturesque,  unusually  accurate,  and  sympathetic  description  of 
the  country  and  its  people  at  the  present  day,  we  may  refer 
to  the  book  of  travel  by  M.  Louis  Rousselet,  which  is  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Of  these  states  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  most  important 
politically  are  the  states  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor. 
The  ancestors  of  the  family  which  now  rules  in  Oodeypoor 
were  hereditary  leaders  of  the  clan  which  has  held  from  time 
immemorial,  from  a  date  before  the  earliest  Mahomedan  inva¬ 
sion,  the  country  which  now  forms  the  territory  of  their  Chief 
—the  chiefs  of  Jodhpoor  and  Jeypoor  are  the  descendants  of 
families  who  gave  princes  to  the  tribes  that  were  dominant  in 
Upper  India  before  the  Musulmans  came.  In  fact,  all  these 
states  have  very  much  the  same  territorial  origin ;  they  are 
the  lands  which  a  clan,  or  a  sept,  or  a  family,  has  seized  and 
'  settled  upon,  and  has  managed  to  hold  fast  through  centuries 
of  warfare.  And  what  we  know  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
states  were  founded  gives  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  of  the  primitive  world.  When  the  Raj¬ 
put  tribes  lost  their  dominion  in  the  rich  Gangetic  plains,  one 
part  of  each  clan  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  conquered 
country,  having  submitted  to  the  foreigner,  cultivating  in 
strong  communities  of  villages  and  federations  of  villages,  and 
paying  such  land  tax  as  the  ruler  could  extract.  These  com¬ 
munities  still  exist  and  flourish  in  British  India,  where  there 
are  very  many  more  Rajputs  than  in  Rajpdtana.  Another 
j  part  of  the  clan — probably  the  near  kinsmen  of  the  defeated 
*  chief — followed  his  family  into  exile,  and  helped  him  to  carve 
out  another,  but  a  much  poorer,  dominion.  They  discovered  a 
tract  just  productive  enough  to  yield  them  food,  and  wild 
enough  to  shelter  them  from  the  great  armies  of  the  foreigner. 
Here  the  chief  built  himself  a  fort  upon  a  hill ;  his  clansmen 
f  slew  or  subdued  the  tribes  they  found  in  possession  of  the  soil, 
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and  the  lands  were  all  parcelled  off  among  the  chief’s  kinsfolk, 
the  indigenous  proprietors  being  subjected  to  payment  of  a 
land-tax,  but  not  otherwise  degraded.  Having  thus  made  a 
settlement  and  a  city  of  refuge,  the  chief  and  his  Rajpfits 
started  upon  an  interminable  career  of  feuds  and  forays,  striv- 
ing  eternally  to  enlarge  their  borders  at  the  cost  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  the  land  grew  too  strait  for  the  support  of  the 
chiePs  family,  or  of  the  sept,  that  is,  when  there  were  no 
vacant  allotments,  a  landless  son  of  the  chief  would  assemble  a 
band  and  set  forth  to  make  room  for  himself  elsewhere.  If  he 
was  lucky,  he  found  his  room ;  if  not,  the  family  was  rid  of  his 
company ;  in  either  event  he  never  came  back.  In  this  way 
the  whole  country  of  Rajputfina  was  occupied  by  the  clans 
and  septs  which  we  now  find  there ;  and  their  territories  are 
now  called  by  us  States ;  but  these  States  are  constitutionally 
quite  unlike  any  others  in  India.  For  while  everything  else 
in  the  political  order  of  India  has  changed,  the  Rajput  States 
have  managed  to  preserve  unaltered  much  of  their  original 
structure,  built  up  out  of  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  pri¬ 
mitive  life.  The  strain  of  incessant  warfare  in  which  these 
tribal  sovereignties  were  engaged  from  their  foundation  cen¬ 
turies  ago  until  the  English  peace  of  1818,  has  served  to  keep 
tight  the  bonds  which  hold  them  together,  without  being  vio¬ 
lent  enough  to  break  them  asunder.  Of  course  the  original 
type  has  undergone  some  modifications ;  towns  have  grown  up 
round  the  ancient  forts ;  the  lands  of  each  sept  have  gradually, 
and  by  constant  friction,  rounded  themselves  off  into  distinct 
tendtories ;  and  the  chiefs  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  m 
modernising  their  status  towards  the  likeness  of  territorial 
sovereignty.  But  on  the  whole  there  are  probably  few  or  no 
political  fabrics  having  any  pretence  to  be  called  States,  in  any 
part  of  historic  Asia,  which  have  suffered  so  little  essential 
change  between  the  eleventh  and  nineteenth  centuries — a 
period  which  for  Rajputdna  was  one  long  war-time — as  the 
existing  Rajput  States  have  suffered  from  their  settlement  in 
Central  India  down  to  the  final  pacification  of  their  country 
under  Lord  Hastings. 

During  these  seven  centuries  or  so  the  Rajptit  clans  had  va¬ 
rious  fortunes.  The  kings  of  the  early  Musulman  dynasties  in 
North  India  pierced  their  country  from  end  to  end  by  rapid 
rushing  invasions,  plundering  and  ransoming,  breaking  the 
idols,  and  razing  the  beautifully  sculptured  temples,  Buddhist 
and  Brahmanic.  But  so  long  as  the  object  of  these  incursions 
was  mere  booty  or  fanatical  slaughter,  there  was  not  much  to 
be  got  out  of  the  interior  of  Rajpfitdna.  The  chiefs  retired  to 
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their  fortresses,  great  circumvallations  of  the  broad  tops  of 
Bcarped  hills,  with  three  or  four  lines  of  defence — strongholds 
which  cost  the  enemy  a  siege  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  with  the  grand  finale  of  a  desperate  sally  en  masse 
upon  your  lines  by  the  garrison,  without  hope  or  fear,  dressed 
in  saffron  garments,  drunk  with  opium  and  with  the  blood  of 
their  own  woman-kind.  This  was  paying  rather  dear  for  a 
warlike  triumph  ;  and  as  for  conquest  in  the  sense  of  establish¬ 
ing  permanent  dominion,  the  country  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  holding  it  against  the  clans  and  their  faithful  allies,  the  abo¬ 
riginal  non- Aryan  tribes  of  the  jungle.  So  early  as  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  nevertheless,  the  Mahomedans  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  great  importance,  as  a  point  (tappui  in  the  middle 
of  the  Rajpdt  country,  of  Ajmere — a  city  lying  at  the  foot  of 
an  almost  impregnable  hill  fort,  well  watered  for  these  arid 
tracts,  in  a  situation  at  once  strong,  central,  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque.  The  fort  was  taken  by  the  Afghan  King  Shahab- 
ud-din  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  since  then  has 
been  lost  and  won  several  times;  its  possession  being  the 
symbol  of  political  predominance  in  Kajpfitdna,  until  in  1818 
it  was  yielded  up  by  the  Marathas  to  the  English. 

If  we  except  this  im[)ortant  occupation  of  Ajmere,  the 
Mahomedan  inroads  made  little  lasting  impression  upon  the 
Rajput  countries  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
capture  of  even  the  chief  fortresses  of  a  clan,  as  of  Chitor,  the 
citadel  of  the  Sesodias,  was  only  one  of  the  more  famous  inci¬ 
dents,  marked  by  unusual  carnage,  of  constant  war.  But  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  clans  began  to  lose  ground,  and  the 
Musulman  kings  of  Guzerat  and  of  Malwa  wrested  from  them 
some  of  their  most  fertile  territories  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
west.  For  a  short  interval  in  the  sixteenth  century,  indeed, 
the  talents  and  valour  of  the  famous  Rana  Sanga  of  Oodeypoor, 
the  Chief  of  the  Sesodia  clan,  once  more  enlarged  the  borders 
of  the  Rajputs.  This  was  the  leader  w’ho  in  1527,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  cavalry  of  the  united  clans  (said  to  have  numbered 
100,000  horsemen),  encountered  the  Emperor  Baber  near 
Agra  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rajputdna,  and  was  defeated 
after  a  furious  conflict.  Baber’s  victory  founded  the  empire 
of  the  Moghals,  as  it  is  popularly  called  in  India  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  the  Rajputs  then  lost  their  last  chance  of  re¬ 
gaining  their  ancient  dominion  in  the  north.  After  his  death 
the  struggle  for  empire  between  Baber’s  family  and  the  Afghan 
Sher  Shah,  which  lasted  up  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Akbar 
in  1560,  allowed  an  able  chief  of  the  Rathores  to  attain  po¬ 
litical  power  and  independence  in  Rajpiituna.  But  the  Em- 
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peror  Akbar  represented  the  power  of  the  Moghal  empire  at  the 
full,  wielded  by  one  man  of  singular  ability  both  in  civil  and 
military  affairs.  He  undertook  to  subdue  and  settle  Rajpdtana 
systematically  ;  Chitor,  the  citadel  of  the  premier  chief  of  the 
eldest  clan,  was  again  besieged  and  taken  with  the  usual  des¬ 
perate  sortie  and  massacre  of  the  defenders ;  the  other  chiefs 
were  overawed  and  conciliated.  Akbar  took  to  wife  the 
daughters  of  two  great  Rajput  families  ;  he  gave  their  sons 
high  rank  in  his  army,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  Rajpdts 
(except  only  the  proud  Sesodia  clan)  not  only  as  tributaries  but 
as  adherents.  After  him  Jehdngir  made  Ajmere  his  head¬ 
quarters;  the  Rajput  princesses  became  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Moghal  emperors ;  the  chiefs  entered  the  imperial  service 
as  governors  and  generals ;  and  the  headlong  charges  of  their 
Rajput  cavalry  became  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  empire.  The 
Emperors  Jehdngir  and  Shah  Jehdn  were  both  sons  of  Rajput 
mothers ;  their  kinship  with  the  clans  helped  them  powerfully 
in  the  contest  which  every  emperor  had  to  pass  through  before 
he  could  succeed  to  the  throne,  while  the  strain  of  Hindu 
blood  softened  their  fanaticism  and  mitigated  their  foreign 
contempt  for  the  natives  of  India.  But  Aurungzeb,  the  son 
of  Shdh  Jehdn,  was  a  Mahomedan  by  full  parentage,  and  a 
bigoted  Islamite  by  temper  ;  the  Rajputs  had  fought  hard  on 
the  side  of  his  elder  brother  Ddra  against  his  usurpation,  and 
the  Sesodia  chief  of  Oodeypoor  had  actually  intercepted  a 
daughter  of  the  Rathore  family  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Aurungzeb.  So  he  made  bitter  war,  though  very  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  on  the  Sesodias  and  in  Rajputdna  generally,  Avhereby 
he  had  thoroughly  alienated  the  clans  before  he  died. 

The  whole  period  of  151  years,  from  Akbar’s  accession  to 
Aurungzeb’s  death,  is  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  only  four 
emperors.  In  the  East  a  long  reign  means  a  strong  reign ;  and 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Moghal  was  fairly  India’s  master. 
The  political  effect  upon  Rajpiitana  was  that,  whereas  up  to 
the  reign  of  Akbar  the  Rajput  clans  had  maintained  a  warlike 
independence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
may  regard  their  chiefs  as  having  become  feudatories  of  the 
empire,*  which  was  their  natural  and  honourable  relation  to  the 
paramount  power  whose  territory  encircled  them,  and  with 
whose  military  calibre  they  had  no  2)retence  to  comi)ete.  They 


*  The  Ain-i-Akbari,  which  purports  to  contain  an  official  survey  of 
all  the  possessions  and  dependencies  of  the  Moghal  empire  in  IGOO  A.n., 
parcelled  out  into  12  grand  divisions  called  Soubahs,  includes  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Kajpiit  territories  in  Soubah  Ajmere. 
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did  formal  homage  to  the  Emperors,  and  furnished  regular 
contingents  of  troops.  And  this  relation  was  undoubtedly 
acknowledged  as  the  political  status  of  the  chiefs,  until  the 
sinking  Moghal  empire  got  hopelessly  among  the  breakers, 
and  was  finally  wrecked  by  Maratha  freebooters.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  was  not  the  ordinary  interlude  of  confusion  between  two 
long  and  strong  reigns,  as  heretofore  in  the  annals  of  Moghal 
empire ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  empire’s  end.  Aurung- 
zeb’s  imprudent  greed  for  extensive  conquests  had  ruined  the 
vast  fabric  so  firmly  built  up  by  his  great-grandfather.  He 
made  the  fatal  political  error  of  attacking  and  subverting  the 
Musulmiin  kingdoms  in  the  South  of  India,  which  had  kept  in 
subjection  the  Hindus  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  he  thus  let  loose 
upon  himself  the  Marathas  of  the  Deccan,  who  ruined  his  dy¬ 
nasty.  Four  able  rulers  had  occupied  the  throne  in  succession. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  fifth  emperor  should  arise, 
capable  of  coping  with  a  state  of  public  affairs  much  more 
complicated  and  dangerous  than  any  which  his  three  prede¬ 
cessors  had  faced ;  and  so  the  Moghal  empire  went  to  pieces  ; 
it  was  literally  pulled  asunder  by  wild  horsemen.  During  the 
century  which  followed  the  death  of  Aurungzeb,  from  1707  to 
1807,  all  the  dynasties  and  principalities  now  existing  in  India, 
except  only  the  Rajput  States,  and  several  which  no  longer 
exist,  were  set  up.*  It  was  an  era  of  chaos  unprecedented 
even  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  history,  such  an  era  as  only  fol¬ 
lows  the  break-up  of  a  wide-spreading  despotic  empire  which 
has  so  carefully  knocked  out  and  cut  away  all  internal  or  local 
stays  and  ties  that  its  fall,  when  it  comes,  is  a  ruinous  crash, 
and  leaves  a  vast  territory  in  a  state  of  complete  political  dis¬ 
solution.  The  Moghal  empire  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  indi¬ 
genous  political  institutions  within  its  sway ;  and  in  their  turn 
the  Marathas,  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  Nadir  Shah, 
by  the  Afghans,  Sikhs,  Jats,  revolted  viceroys,  and  rebellious 
military  adventurers  generally,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Moghal  empire.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  very  few 
indeed  of  the  reigning  families  in  India  could  boast  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  independent  and  definite  political  exist¬ 
ence  ;  w'hile  the  Rajput  chieftainships,  the  only  ancient  poli¬ 
tical  groups  left  in  India,  were  threatened  with  imminent 
obliteration. 


*  We  may,  perhaps,  except  the  State  of  Travancore,  in  the  extreme 
corner  of  the  peninsula.  But  this  had  been  half  swallowed  up  by 
Tippoo  of  Mysore,  when  we  made  him  disgorge.  As  for  Mysore  itself, 
the  present  dynasty  is  of  British  creation,  dating  from  the  year  1867. 
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From  destruction  these  states  were  rescued  only  by  seeking 
shelter  at  last  within  the  sphere  of  the  political  system  of  the 
English.  We  owe  the  present  constitution  of  our  paramount 
sovereignty  to  three  Govemors-General — to  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Lord  Dalhousie — who  at  different  epochs 
pushed  forward  the  broad  policy  of  establishing  British  su¬ 
premacy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  British  guarantee  for  order 
and  territorial  possessions,  by  treaties,  alliances,  and  subsidies, 
throughout  all  India.  When,  in  1803,  war  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  Maratha  powers,  Scindia  and 
Holkar  were  deliberately  ruining  Kajputana,  lacerating  it  by 
violent  incursions,  or  bleeding  it  scientifically  by  a  horde  of 
relentless  tax-gatherers ;  Ameer  Khan,  the  Pathan  filibuster, 
was  living  at  free  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  the 
clans  had  been  exhausted,  and  their  lands  desolated  by  thirty 
years’  incessant  war  within  their  own  territories.  The  three 
principal  States  of  Oodeypoor,  Jodhpoor,  and  Jeypoor  were  in 
the  utmost  distress,  and  the  whole  group  of  chieftainships  was 
close  upon  collapse  ;  when  Lord  Wellesley  struck  in.  By  the 
sharp  fighting  which  ensued  Scindia  w^as  politically  disabled 
for  life,  and  Holkar,  after  hunting  poor  Colonel  Monson  right 
across  Rajputana,  was  himself  driven  off  by  Lord  Lake,  who 
smote  him  blow  uj>on  blow.  But  upon  Lord  Wellesley’s 
departure  our  j)olicy  changed ;  we  drew  back  from  what  seemed 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir  George  Barlow  a  dangerous  net¬ 
work  of  new  ties  and  responsibilities,  and  we  attempted  to 
contract  the  sphere  of  British  influence  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  left 
all  Central  India,  including  Rajputana,  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  consequence  was  that  which  in  India  has  always  followed 
a  retrograde  movement,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field 
— the  situation  became  much  more  dangerous  ;  the  great  pre¬ 
datory  leaders  of  Central  India  enriched  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  country  which  we  had  abandoned  to  them,  and 
became  seriously  arrogant  and  aggressive  towards  ourselves. 
These  backward  steps  by  the  English  in  India,  being  always 
inevitably  followed  by  an  advance  far  beyond  the  original 
baiting  place,  have  come  to  be  regarded  by  native  politicians 
as  a  recul  pour  mieux  sauter,  and  have  much  helped  to 
biiild  up  our  popular  reputation  for  deep  perfidious  calcula¬ 
tions.  In  the  present  instance  the  attitude  of  ‘  masterly  inac- 
•*  tivity  ’  lasted  nearly  ten  years,  an  unusually  long  term  for 
India.  Rajputana  was  being  desolated  during  this  interval. 
General  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  soundest  of  Indian  politicians, 
bad  long  befox’e  pointed  out  how  the  cessation  of  arms  enforced 
over  one  large  portion  of  India  must  for  the  time  aggravate 
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disorder  in  that  other  portion  with  which  the  pacifying  autho¬ 
rity  refuses  to  interfere.  Lai’ge  bodies  of  disbanded  troops  go 
from  the  pacified  or  protected  countries  to  become  banditti  too 
strong  for  the  weak  police  of  the  states  left  by  us  to  their  own 
resources;  while  round  these  unlucky  states  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  establishes  a  cordon  of  rigid  irresistible  order  which 
shuts  up  all  the  brigands  of  India  within  a  ring-fence.  The 
roving  bands  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  Central  India 
into  Pindaree  hordes,  until,  in  1814,  Ameer  Khan  was  living 
upon  Kajputdna  with  a  compact  army  of  at  least  30,000  horse 
and  foot  and  a  strong  artillery.  That  a  regular  army  of  this 
calibre  should  have  been  moving  at  large  among  the  Rajput 
states,  entirely  disconnected  with  any  recognisable  government 
or  nationality,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  trammels  of  any 
political  or  civil  responsibility,  is  a  strong  illustration  of  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  Rajput  chieftainships  of  Jodh- 
I  poor  and  Jeypoor  had  brought  themselves  to  the  verge  of  ex¬ 
tinction  by  the  famous  war  between  the  two  ruling  chiefs  for 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Kishen  Konwar,  of  Oodeypore.  The 
story  is  well  known  and  perfectly  authentic  (though  it  is  of 
precisely  the  kind  which  a  little  play  of  the  imagination  might 
transmute  into  a  solar  myth);  and  the  fact  that  these  two 
states,  surrounded  by  mortal  enemies  and  in  the  direst  politi¬ 
cal  peril,  should  have  engaged  in  a  furious  blood  feud  over  a 
dubious  point  of  honour,  shows  at  once  that  the  Rajputs  were 
a  people  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  India,  and  strikes  the 
primitive  note  in  their  political  character.  The  plundering 
Marathas  and  Pathans,  to  whom  such  a  casus  belli  must  have 
appeared  supremely  absurd,  encouraged  and  strenuously  aided 
the  two  chiefs  to  destroy  each  other,  until  the  dispute  was  com¬ 
promised  upon  the  basis  of  poisoning  the  princess — a  termination 
which  very  fairly  illustrates  the  real  nature  of  barbaric  chivalry. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  thought  it  high  time  to  interpose 
before  Scinclia  and  the  Pindaree  captains  should  have  eaten 
up  all  the  minor  principalities  and  set  themselves  up  as  for¬ 
midable  fighting  powers  in  their  stead.  He  determined  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  predatory  system,  to  stop  the  annexations  of  the 
Maratha  chiefs,  and  to  extend  over  Rajputana  British  supre¬ 
macy  and  its  correlative — protection  and  territorial  guarantee. 
This  was  done  by  the  treaties  of  1818  and  by  the  Pindaree 
war ;  the  free  companies  were  driven  out ;  Ameer  Khan  and 
the  Marathas  were  partly  bribed  to  let  go  the  Rajput  terri¬ 
tories,  and  partly  driven  off  by  threats ;  there  was  a  great  re¬ 
storation  of  plundered  districts  and  rehabilitation  of  boundaries ; 
the  chiefs  acknowledged  the  British  Government  as  supreme 
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political  arbiter ;  and  from  that  year  internal  peace  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  war  which,  with  one  brief  interval,  had  been  chronic 
in  and  round  Kajpdtana  from  time  immemorial. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  as  Ave  began  by  saying,  the 
only  ancient  political  institutions  now  surviving  upon  any  con¬ 
siderable  scale  in  India,  have  been  saved  by  the  English. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Rajput  states  would 
have  been  broken  up  in  a  few  years  had  the  English  not  inter¬ 
posed  ;  their  primitive  constitution  rendered  them  quite  unfit 
to  resist  the  professional  armies  of  Marathas  or  Pathans,  which 
included  regular  troops  under  European  officers.  The  clans 
would  have  dissolved  and  become  mixed  with  the  great  com¬ 
posite  multitude  of  India,  Avhich  is  made  up  out  of  innumer¬ 
able  tribal  dispersions ;  leaving  only  a  few  insignificant  septs 
in  the  highlands  of  Central  India,  and  some  strong  cultivating 
communities  in  the  plains.  The  fortunate  escape  of  these 
states  has  rescued  out  of  the  flood  of  ordinary  Asiatic  des¬ 
potism  what  are  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  early  institu¬ 
tions  that  can  noAv  be  found  Avithin  the  purvieAV  of  compara¬ 
tively  settled  civilisation.  But  peace  and  prosperity  are  as 
disintegrating  to  primitive  societies  as  Avar  and  rapine,  though 
in  a  different  Avay ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  these  institutions  will 
remain  many  years  Avithout  radical  changes.  And,  therefore, 
some  account  of  the  more  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Rajpfit 
chieftainships  has  at  least  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  things  that  are  passing  aAvay,  and  that  are  sure  not 
to  re-appear  in  the  Avorld,  when  their  day  has  ])assed  and  they 
have  once  left  it. 

There  are,  moreover,  fcAv  things  more  important  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  their  dealings  Avith  India,  than  a  right  understanding 
of  the  real  constitution  and  historic  groAvth  of  the  native  states; 
particularly  in  these  latter  days  of  the  creation  of  empire  by 
narroAV  Parliamentary  majorities.  Upon  this  subject  mislead¬ 
ing  analogies  and  most  fallacious  misnomers  haA'e  for  at  least  a 
century  influenced  public  opinion  generally  upon  Indian  affairs, 
and  appear  still  to  darken  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen.  The  main  source  of  these  misconceptions  may 
probably'  be  traced  back  to  the  great  Indian  orations  of  Burke, 
who  Avas  never  Avearied  of  denouncing  the  oppressors  of  Indian 
nationalities,  the  degraders  of  ancient  nobility,  and  the  de- 
throners  of  sovereign  princes.  When,  in  1784,  he  compared 
our  possessions  in  India  Avith  the  empire  of  Germany  as  ‘  the 
‘nearest  parallel’*  he  could  find — likening  the  Nawab  of 
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Oudh  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Cheyte  Singh  of  Benares  to  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  the  Nawab  of  Arcot  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  classing  the  Northern  zemindars  and  the  poly- 
gars  of  Madras  with  counts  and  bishops  of  the  empire — he 
committed  (be  it  said  with  all  respect  to  the  clarum  et  venera- 
bile  nomen)  one  of  the  most  notable  political  solecisms  on 
record.  This  may  be  called,  literally  as  well  as  by  Eastern 
metaphor,  the  great-grandfather  of  all  the  false  analogies  that 
have  since  been  current ;  and  at  the  present  day  even  the  re¬ 
collection  of  it  must  be  still  exceedingly  painful  to  those  seiisi- 
tive  historic  nerves  which  vibrate  at  the  slightest  breath  of  a 
blunder  regarding  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  famous 
story  of  W arren  Hastings’  sale  of  the  ‘  whole  nation  of  the 
‘  Kohillas  ’  is  discoloured  throughout  by  a  similar  abuse  of  the 
word  nation,  which  has  darkened  the  reality  of  the  case  up  to 
our  own  day.  And  one  consequence  has  been  that  the  best 
known  writings  about  Indian  politics  have  rather  confirmed 
than  dislodged  the  popular  notion,  drawn  from  very  modern 
analogies  in  Western  Europe,  that  a  state  under  a  distinct  po¬ 
litical  designation  denotes  in  Asia  a  territory  occupied  by  a 
people  of  one  nation  under  a  king  or  ruler  of  their  own  nation¬ 
ality,  as  in  France,  England,  or  Sj)ain  at  the  present  day.*  It 
follows  logically,  from  this  conception  of  nationalities  in  Asia, 
that  when  the  governing  class  in  a  state  is  known  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  in  race  and  religion  from  the  mass  of  its  subjects,  that 
state  is  vaguely  supposed  to  be  under  foreign  rule.  But  it 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  unwilling  subjec¬ 
tion  of  one  nationality  to  another,  as  sometimes  happens  in 

*  Tlie  history  of  modern  India  forcibly  illustrates  what  is  pointed 
out  in  Maine’s  ‘  Ancient  Law  ’  that  during  a  very  long  period  of  history 
no  such  conception  has  been  entertained  as  that  of  territorial  sove¬ 
reignty.  In  India  territorial  political  titles  are  extremely  rare ;  if  any 
exist,  the  English  are  almost  sure  to  have  had  a  hand  in  inventing 
them.  Nothing  can  better  mark  the  distinctive  ideas  of  sovereignty 
which  are  described  in  ‘  Ancient  Law,’  than  a  comparison  of  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  coin  of  the  Moghal  Emperor  in  a.d.  1700,  with  that  on 
the  coin  of  the  contemporary  Chief  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  On  the 
former  we  read  only  that  it  was  issued  by  Shah  Aurungzeb  Alamgir, 
with  some  religious  titles  on  the  reverse  ;  on  the  latter  we  have  all  the 
great  provinces  of  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  claimed  by  different  feudal 
tenures.  In  Rajputiina  the  State  takes  its  name  from  its  capital,  the 
residence  and  citadel  of  its  chief,  which  itself  almost  always  takes  its 
name  from  the  ancient  chief  who  founded  it.  This  nomenclature  is  a 
peculiar  sign  of  a  prefeudalic  origin,  if  it  is  true  that  in  feudalised 
countries  the  family  always  takes  its  name  from  the  place,  when  the 
two  names  correspond. 
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Europe,  is  a  political  condition  absolutely  different  in  kind 
from  that  forcible  domination  of  one  clan  or  family  over  other 
races  or  tribes  which  we  so  constantly  find  in  Asia.  It  may 
be  said  broadly  that  from  China  to  Constantinople  the  great 
states  of  Asia  consist  of  heterogeneous  populations  under  dy¬ 
nasties  of  foreign  race;  that  is,  distinct  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  by  descent,  religion,  and  (usually)  by  language. 
This  may  be  called  foreign  rule,  if  we  keep  in  mind  exactly 
what  the  words,  thus  used,  mean;  but  the  meaning  is  not 
always  quite  clear  even  when  the  term  is  used  by  experts. 
Colonel  Malleson,  for  instance,  in  this  very  useful  book  on  the 
Native  States  of  India,  says  that  the  period  of  Mahomedan 
empire  in  India,  from  1206  to  1707  a.d.,  is  one  of  the  longest 
periods  of  foreign  rule  which  any  country  has  ever  witnessed. 
Even  if  Colonel  Malleson  here  meant  rule  by  an  alien  domi¬ 
nant  race,  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  was  much 
longer;  but  he  only'  means  rule  by  dynasties  of  foreign  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  the  casual  reader  Avould  hardly  have  guessed  him  to 
mean  so  little.  That  these  dynasties  maintained  themselves 
entirely  by  force,  is  only  an  incident  common  to  all  tenures  of 
rule  in  Asia. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  understanding  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  native  states  in  India  is  to  keep  in  mind  clearly  that 
they  are  in  no  sense  nationalities.  The  second  step  is  to  master 
the  great  difference  in  structure  between  diffei’ent  groups  of 
these  states.  Colonel  Malleson’s  sketch  of  the  Native  States 
(already  cited)  divides  them  into  six  geographical  groups.  His 
work  deals  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  reigning  families, 
and  with  their  external  relations  with  the  British  Government, 
not  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  states  themselves.  So 
that  no  ordinary  reader  would  suspect  a  radical  difference  of 
constitution  between  the  Maratha  group  and  the  Rajput  group 
— between  the  state  ruled  by  Maharaja  Scindia,  for  instance, 
and  the  conterminous  state  of  Jeypoor  or  Oodeypoor.  Any 
difference  existing  between  the  two  states  would  probably  be 
assumed  in  England  to  be  this — that  the  Maratha  Prince  ruled 
over  Marathas,  and  the  Rajput  Chief  over  Rajputs.  But  this 
would  be  all  wrong ;  for  there  are  very  few  Marathas  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Maratha  Prince,  and  he  probably  has  more 
Rajput  subjects  than  the  Rajput  Chief  of  Oodeypoor,  the 
oldest  Rajput  territory.  The  real  difference  is  that  Scindia  is 
the  representative  of  the  single  family  of  a  successful  captain 
of  freebooting  bands  who  encamped  so  long  in  one  place  that 
his  camp  grew  into  his  capital  some  sixty  years  ago ;  while  the 
Rajput  Chief  is  the  head  of  a  clan  which  has  for  many  centu- 
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ries  been  lords  of  the  soil  which  now  makes  up  the  Oodeypoor 
state’s  territory.  And  this  distinction  of  origin  represents  a 
vast  distinction  in  the  whole  constitution  and  political  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  two  states.  Scindia  is  a  despot  of  the  commonest 
Asiatic  species ;  ruling  absolutely  the  lands  which  his  ancestor 
seized  by  the  power  of  a  mercenary  army ;  but  the  Bajput 
chieftain  is  a  very  different  personage,  of  a  much  rarer  and 
more  instructive  type  politically  and  socially ;  insomuch  that 
we  think  some  accurate  description  of  this  type  may  be  useful 
and  even  interesting  to  general  readers  in  England. 

The  word  Rajputitna,  then,  does  not  mean  the  country  of 
the  Rajputs  in  the  sense  in  which  France  now  means  the 
country  of  the  French,  but  in  that  much  earlier  sense  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Lombardy  once  denoted  the  country  taken  by 
the  Lombards,  and  France  the  country  occupied  by  the  Western 
Franks.  And  a  Rajput  State,  where  its  genuine  form  has  been 
least  modified,  denotes  the  territory  over  which  a  particular 
clan,  or  division  of  a  clan,  claims  dominion  for  its  chief  and 
possession  for  itself  by  right  of  conquest  and  settlement.  In 
the  Western  States  the  conquering  clans  are  still  very  much 
in  the  ])osition  which  they  took  up  on  first  entry  upon  the 
lands.  They  have  not  driven  out,  slain,  or  absolutely  enslaved 
the  anterior  occupants,  or  divided  off  the  soil  among  groups  of 
their  own  cultivating  families,  after  the  manner  of  the  children 
of  Israel  entering  Palestine,  and  of  many  another  invading 
tribe  in  Asia.  Their  system  of  settlement  was  rather  that  of 
the  Gothic  tribes  after  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  ‘  never  formed  the  bulk  of 
‘  the  population  in  the  lands  which  they  occupied,  but  were 
‘  only  lords  of  the  soil,  principally  occupied  in  war  and  hunt- 
*  ing.’  *  In  a  Rajput  State  of  the  best  preserved  original 
type  we  still  find  all  the  territory  (with  a  few  exceptions  in 
favour  of  particular  grantees)  partitioned  out  among  the  Raj- 
pfits,  in  whose  hands  is  the  whole  political  and  military  organi¬ 
sation,  though  the  mere  officials,  or  agents  in  the  central 
administration,  form  an  influential  class  apart.  In  the  South- 
Western  States,  however,  there  are  long  stretches  of  wild 
hilly  tracts  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  only  pay  a 
very  loose  kind  of  tribute  to  the  dominant  Rajputs,  and  who, 
while  they  are  nominally  under  the  Chief’s  rule,  swarm  out 
like  wild  bees  whenever  he  sends  his  police  into  their  country. 

Authentic  history,  as  well  as  all  tradition,  points  to  the  first 
band  of  successful  adventurers  as  the  nucleus  out  of  which  has 


*  Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  p.  302. 
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grown  directly  the  existing  separate  Rajpdt  State.  A  sept,  I 
or  the  offshoot  from  a  sept,  of  a  particular  clan,  sets  out  on  an 
expedition,  takes  as  much  land  as  it  can  hold,  and  builds  the 
forts  which  are  still  the  palaces  or  strongholds  of  the  ruling 
family.  The  case  of  Bikanir,  a  state  in  the  desert  on  the 
north-west  border  of  Rajputana,  is  a  fair  illustration.  It  was 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Bika,  who  was  ;  > 
the  sixth  son  of  Jodha,  chief  of  the  Rathore  clan,  w'hich  then, 
as  now,  possessed  the  lands  that  constitute  the  modern  State 
of  Jodhpoor.  Jodha  had  tw'elve  sons,  and  as  the  land  avail¬ 
able  for  their  proper  maintenance  had  become  hard  to  find,  he 
gave  his  sons  a  broad  hint  to  do  something  for  themselves.  So 
Bika  set  off  to  win  new  lands,  with  five  uncles,  three  brothers, 
and  six  hundred  kinsmen.  The  expedition  was  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  men  of  the  mercantile  and  writing  castes ;  the  land 
was  gradually  conquered,  and  to  this  day  the  territory  of  the 
Bikanir  State  is  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the  original 
adventurers,  the  chieftainship  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Bika, 
while  the  posterity  of  the  merchants  and  writers  claims  here¬ 
ditary  office.  The  whole  story  of  this  adventure  is  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  episode  of  the  Danites  in  the  Book  of  Judges;  j 
when  that  tribe  sought  them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  and  j 
six  hundred  men,  ‘  well  appointed  with  weapons  of  war,’  erai-  j 
grated  to  Laish,  where  they  smote  the  people  with  the  edge  of  j 
the  sword,  built  a  city,  and  dw’elt  therein,  while  the  sons  of  j 
the  Levite  whom  they  carried  oft'  on  their  road  remained  here-  | 
ditary  priests  of  the  sept.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Rajput  immigrants  are  never  stated  to  have  exter-  | 
minated  those  whom  they  found  in  [)ossession  of  the  land,  as  j 
the  Israelites  seem  usually  to  have  done,  but  were  quite  con-  ■ 
tent  to  remain  the  dominant  minority.  Of  the  300,000  people  ; 
who  now  inhabit  Bikanir  about  12,000  only  are  Rajputs.  The 
fact  that  the  Rajputs  of  Rajputana  never  settled  down  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  land  which  they  divided  off  ‘  among  the  tribes  ac- 
‘  cording  to  their  families  ’  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua),  and  that  some  of  their  clans  have  retained  for  so  | 
many  centuries  that  earliest  form  of  a  conquering  tribal  settle-  j 
ment  in  which  the  victors  merely  distribute  themselves  as  lords 
of  the  soil,  is  the  firominent  peculiarity  of  their  history  and  # 
existing  political  status.  Elsewhere  in  India  the  Rajputs  form 
great  cultivating  communities  ;  but  this  is  where  their  chiefs 
have  long  lost  tribal  sovereignty,  and  where  the  land,  being  |j 
very  fertile,  is  very  valuable.  In  the  barren  regions  of  North-  = 
west  Rajputdna  where,  as  they  say,  there  are  more  spears  than  1 
spear-grass  heads,  and  Avhere  blades  of  steel  grow  better  than  I 
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blades  of  corn,  in  such  regions  war  and  foray  are  more  profit¬ 
able  than  tillage,  and  this  state  of  constant  fighting  kept  the 
dominant  clan  together  like  a  standing  army. 

Such  being  the  origin  and  way  of  growth  of  a  Rajput  State, 
the  governing  authority  is,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  chief  of  the  dominant  clan.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Maine,  when  discussing  in  his  ‘  Ancient  Law  ’  the  origin  of 
primogeniture,  observed  that  in  India  the  succession  to  public 
office  or  political  power  forms  an  exception  to  the  principle  of 
equal  distribution  of  property,  being  almost  universally  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture. 

‘  There  seems,  in  truth,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  be  a  form  of  family  de¬ 
pendency  still  more  archaic  than  any  of  those  which  we  know  from 
the  primitive  records  of  organised  civil  societies.  The  agnatic  imion 
of  the  kindred  in  ancient  Koman  Law,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  indi¬ 
cations  point  to  a  period  at  which  all  the  ramifying  branches  of  the 
family  tree  held  together  in  one  organic  whole ;  and  it  is  no  presump¬ 
tuous  conjecture  that,  when  the  corporation  thus  formed  by  the  kindred 
was  in  itself  an  independent  society,  it  was  governed  hij  the  eldest  male 
of  the  oldest  line.  It  is  true  we  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  any  such 
society.’ 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  *  Ancient 
‘Law,’  published  in  1866,  and  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
about  that  very  time  the  author  must  have  been  occasionally 
in  the  company,  at  Simla  or  elsewhere  in  India,  of  chiefs  who 
hold  precisely  the  position  here  described  conjecturally  at  the 
head  of  societies  of  the  very  kind  for  which  Mr.  Maine  was 
then  searching.  The  passage  is  a  fine  example  of  successful, 
deduction ;  since  the  conclusion  that  such  an  organisation  must 
have  existed  appears  to  have  been  reasoned  out  from  the  indi¬ 
cations  and  structural  characteristics  of  later  forms,  without 
any  knowledge  that  the  earlier  species  could  actually  be  ob¬ 
served  in  existence.  In  Rajputana  the  chief  is  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  legitimate  descendant  in  direct  line  from  the 
founder  of  the  state  according  to  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  branches  from  this  main  stock  are  the 
leading  Rajput  nobles,  the  pillars  of  his  state.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because 
a  tribe  claims  its  descent  from  a  god,  that  the  divine  founder 
is  a  personage  entirely  mythical,  as  certain  comparative  my- 
thologers  do  vainly  imagine.  He  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a 
real  hero  deified,  for  the  founder  of  at  least  one  Rajput  State, 
who  is  authentic  as  any  historic  personage  can  be  in  India,  is 
freely  worshipped  by  his  clan  to  this  day.  The  Chief,  there¬ 
fore,  must  belong  to  certain  families  of  the  founder’s  kin ;  and 
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among  sons  the  succession  now  always  goes  by  primogeniture, 
thou^  the  rule  has  by  no  means  been  observed  from  time 
immemorial.  There  are  several  good  precedents  showing  that 
an  eldest  son  has  been  passed  over  for  another  more  worthy, 
though  the  reason  for  such  a  step  must  be  extraordinary,  and 
almost  always  the  choice  had  to  stand  the  test  of  appeal  to  the 
sword.  But  the  characteristic  of  every  important  rule  (poli¬ 
tical,  religious,  or  social)  in  India,  is  that,  whereas  it  is  always 
assumed  in  theory  to  be  inflexible,  it  is  nevertheless  always 
readily  flexible  in  practice.  And  it  seems  probable  that  pri¬ 
mogeniture  as  the  rule  in  theory  of  the  demise  of  tribal  sove¬ 
reignty  has  prevailed  ever  since  the  first  successful  leader 
founded  the  State.  If  a  chief  has  no  issue  to  his  body,  he  can 
of  course  adopt  a  son  in  his  lifetime  from  one  of  the  founder’s 
kin ;  but  he  has  usually  very  sound  reasons  against  giving 
some  ambitious  or  impatient  youth,  or  family,  an  interest  in 
his  death ;  and  the  same  feeling  has  at  the  present  moment 
much  to  do  with  the  constant  default  of  legitimate  male  issue 
from  the  marriages  of  the  reigning  chief.  So  too  often  he  dies 
childless,  and  then  the  successor  must  be  chosen  from  among 
the  branches  of  the  founder’s  original  stock,  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  families  aforesaid.  Here  again  the  nearest  in 
degree  to  the  deceased  has  a  primd  facie  right,  though  one  by 
no  means  indefeasible ;  for  the  selection  virtually  lies,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  at  all,  with  the  heads  of  the  great  agnatic 
branch-families,  subject  to  a  sort  of  wider  appeal  to  the  whole 
of  the  leading  families  of  the  clan.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
chief  dies  without  an  heir,  either  by  blood  or  adoption,  the 
recognised  form  is  that  the  widows  shall  adopt ;  but  the  person 
to  be  adopted  is  usually  settled  in  concert  among  the  widows 
and  the  leading  families,  and  if  the  widows  adopt  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  kinsfolk,  there  is  dissension,  and  a  storm 
begins  to  gather.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  chief 
widow  has  been  instigated  by  a  cabal  to  adopt  one  whom  the 
families  do  not  desire  for  a  ruler  over  them,  or  whose  legal 
claim  seems  inferior ;  thence  comes  a  rift  which  has  often 
widened  into  civil  w'ar.  The  families  are  almost  always  in 
the  right ;  they  usually  look  first  to  birth-right,  and  secondly 
to  capacity,  requiring  a  fair  combination  of  both ;  but  the 
widow’s  choice  is  apt  to  be  the  result  of  some  backstairs  in¬ 
trigue  of  which  the  object  is  to  gain  the  regency  for  herself 
during  a  long  minority  with  some  favourite  official  of  the  Ma- 
zarin  or  Godoy  type  as  prime  minister.  One  or  two  families  of 
the  clan  may  join  her,  she  gains  over  her  mercenary  forces, 
summons  her  own  kinsfolk  (it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
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Rajptlt  never  marries  into  his  own  clan),  and  perhaps  seizes 
the  capital.  Then  the  heads  of  the  families  retire  to  their  own 
estates,  muster  their  septs,  declare  the  chief  whom  they  liave 
chosen,  and  fierce  struggles  have  ensued  between  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  in  days  before  the  English  arbitration  had  been  tho¬ 
roughly  acknowledged.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ‘  Subjection 
‘  of  Women,’  made  the  striking  general  assertion  that  when¬ 
ever  any  intervals  of  good  government  are  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  native  Indian  states,  it  will  be  always  found  that  a 
woman  was  concerned  in  them.  Unluckily,  the  same  might 
be  predicated  of  almost  all  violent  paroxysms  of  misrule  in 
India ;  so  that  upon  a  complete  survey  of  experiences  we 
begin  to  perceive  that  Mill’s  observation  is  only  part  of  the 
wider  popular  generalisation  as  to  a  woman  being  at  the  bottom 
of  all  strange  or  eccentric  combinations  of  human  circumstance. 
In  regard  to  the  influence  of  women  on  public  affairs  in  India, 
all  that  the  candid  observer  can  fairly  say  is  that,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  princesses  with  a  taste  for  politics  have  usually  em¬ 
ployed  amazing  energy  towards  gaining  their  ends,  and  have 
shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  short  and  sharp  methods  with 
adversaries.  In  Kajputana  an  ambitious  widow  has  at  her 
peculiar  command  one  resource  for  creating  political  dilemmas 
— that  of  declaring  herself  enceinte  immediately  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  of  demanding  adjournment  of  the  question 
of  a  successor.  But  as  to  abide  the  result  of  this  declaration 
would  be  to  give  ample  time  for  spreading  a  complicated  net 
of  fraud  and  intrigue,  with  a  long  minority  as  the  most  favour¬ 
able  upshot  possible,  the  chiefs  are  apt  to  receive  the  an¬ 
nouncement  with  disloyal  scepticism,  and  sometimes  to  dis¬ 
regard  it  utterly.  What  they  want  is  a  man  at  the  head  of 
their  clan,  which  is  just  what  the  palace  or  court  party  does 
not  want. 

Indeed,  before  the  English  stopped  free  fighting  over  de- 
bateable  vacancies,  and  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  some 
peaceable  and  fairly  consistent  practice  of  succession,  even  the 
eldest  son  or  the  nearest  of  kin  indisputably  was  liable  to  dis¬ 
qualification  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  There  have  been 
recent  cases  in  which  the  clan  simply  chose  the  fittest  kinsman 
of  full  age,  though  of  course  such  an  election  raised  issues  to 
be  tried  by  hard  blows ;  but  the  political  faction  interested  in 
a  chief’s  weakness  or  imbecility  has  usually  been  a  minority, 
as  the  idea  of  divine  right  has  never  reached  that  phase  when 
it  is  concentrated  upon  an  individual.  Divine  right  in  Rajpu- 
tdna  exists  only  in  the  primitive  sense  of  right  by  descent  from 
a  divinised  ancestor,  and  this  divinity  does  not  yet  hedge  a 
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king  only,  but  includes  whole  families  within  its  aitreole.  It 
is  well  worth  while  to  observe  how,  under  English  arbitration, 
this  scrambling  custom  of  succession  is  being  steadily  though 
very  cautiously  moulded,  by  the  natural  bias  of  pacific  influ¬ 
ences  towards  consistency,  into  some  invariable  law  of  inherit¬ 
ance.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the  English  found  native 
institutions  at  the  stage  in  which  they  are  forms  to  which  the 
facts  usually,  but  not  at  all  necessarily,  correspond — the 
people  obeying  facts  while  they  make  immense  show  of  respect 
for  forms,  and  being  only  moderately  distressed  by  glaring  in¬ 
consistencies  between  the  two.  The  English  cannot,  if  they 
would,  help  compressing  facts  into  correspondence  with  the 
forms  they  have  recognised,  being  compelled  to  do  so  partly  by 
the  modern  spirit  which  abhors  irregularity,  partly  by  our  un¬ 
lucky  habit  of  purging  by  positive  statutes  the  loose  customs 
of  the  natives,  and  partly  because,  according  to  our  notions, 
there  is  no  political  continuity  or  security  until  forms  and  facts 
of  this  kind  do  correspond.  For  Rajputjina,  as  for  all  other 
native  states,  the  imperial  policy  is  to  abstain  from  directing 
successions,  and  to  let  the  natural  guardians  of  the  state  settle 
doubtful  cases.  But  when  doubt  warms  into  dispute,  every 
one  looks  to  the  paramount  power  for  a  decision ;  and  the 
English,  as  we  have  said,  cannot  help  deciding  according  to 
some  consistent  rule.  Thus  the  practice  of  succession  must 
tend  gradually  more  and  more  to  conform  to  a  strict  principle 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  right.  Now  even  in  Europe  this  I 
principle,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  practice  which  ad-  I 
mitted  also  the  claims  of  superior  strength  and  fitness,  has  ‘ 
never  been  very'  successful  in  supplying  decent  kings,  so  long 
as  kings  were  expected  to  govern  as  well  as  reign.  The  rule 
seems  to  answer  well  only  in  highly  civilised  kingdoms,  where 
the  competency  or  incompetency  for  actual  government  of  the  ' 
hereditary  prince  is  a  matter  of  indifference  and  the  only  thing 
essential  is  a  stable  principle.  But  Asia  has  never  been  able 
to  develop  any  principle  except  that  of  ])ersonal  government, 
in  which  the  competency  of  the  monarch  is  of  the  first  and  last 
importance ;  and  therefore  in  Asia  hereditary  succession  actu¬ 
ally  means  the  succession  to  each  vacancy  of  the  ablest  and  . 
most  popular  of  the  ruling  dynasty  or  tribal  family,  the  incom-  | 
])etent  being  rapidly  eliminated  as  failures  after  short  and  f 
sharp  experiment.  When  no  able  man  turns  up  for  a  dynastic 
vacancy,  the  dynasty  collapses ;  though  the  tribal  sovereignty 
has  stood  hitherto  on  a  much  broader  foundation,  because 
nothing  short  of  dispersion  of  the  clan  could  break  up  the 
State’s  continuity ;  while  if  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  elders 
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of  the  tribe  did  not  name  the  right  man,  he  would  have  been 
identified  in  earlier  times  by  the  process  of  diligent  fighting. 
Now  the  English  are  being  slowly  compelled,  by  the  necessity 
of  orderly  administration,  to  abolish  this  effective  preliminary 
test  of  capacity  to  rule  ;  and  it  is  becoming  very  questionable 
whether  any  equally  serviceable  method  of  furnishing  the  pro¬ 
tected  native  states  with  tolerable  rulers  can  be  substituted. 

The  normal  condition,  then,  of  hereditary  sovereignty  in  a 
Rajput  State  may  be  shortly  described  thus :  The  primary 
right  to  a  vacancy  is  by  primogeniture,  and  the  sovereign  is 
also  the  chief  of  the  clan,  who  is  understood  to  represent  the 
oldest  and  purest  blood  of  the  political  group  which  traces 
back  its  consanguinity  to  the  vanishing  point  of  a  far  distant 
common  ancestor.  But  even  primogeniture  must  qualify  up 
to  a  low  standard  of  competency  ;  and  when  direct  heirs  fail 
the  chief  may  be  chosen  from  any  branch  of  the  common  stock, 
the  choice  sometimes  going  from  one  branch  to  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  critical  needs  and  circumstances — the  electors  being 
the  heads  of  the  branch  families  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe 
generally.  The  constant  default  of  direct  heirs  keeps  alive 
this  elective  machinery,  which  would  fall  into  disuse  and  decay 
under  a  powerful  and  prolific  dynasty,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere. 
A  standard  case  in  the  matter  of  succession  to  Rajput  suze¬ 
rainty  is  that  of  Kerowlie,  a  small  territory  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Rajputiina  belonging  to  a  very  ancient  sept  of  the 
bluest  blood,  where  in  1852  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the 
chief  on  his  deathbed  was  set  aside  by  the  heads  of  the  branch- 
families  of  the  ruling  house,  partly  because  there  was  a  nearer 
kinsman  (though  both  candidates  were  very  distant  collaterals), 
but  mainly  because  the  clan  wanted  a  grown-up  man  at  the 
head  of  their  affairs.  ‘  This  is  the  reason,’  said  one  of  their 
leaders,  ‘  for  adopting  a  grown-up  person — the  splendour  and 
‘  government  of  the  State  are  preserved  ; — but  by  adopting  a 
‘  child  injury  and  evil  come  upon  the  State.’  And  in  reply  to 
a  suggestion  of  some  legal  axiom  (elaborated  by  an  English 
officer)  that  only  a  child  could  be  adopted,  the  Rajput  answered 
broadly  that  if  any  grown-up  heir  (i.  e.,  person  of  founder’s 
kin)  can  be  found,  a  child  cannot  be  adopted,  ‘  because  injury 
‘  to  the  State  is  apparent  from  a  child’s  reigning.’  This  may 
or  may  not  have  been  correct ;  but  the  two  different  views 
contrast  very  curiously  two  Avidely  distant  stages  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  rule  of  hereditary  succession.  In  the  primitive 
stage  the  birthright  is  primarily  subordinate  to  practical  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  infancy  is  a  disqualification  ;  in  the  latest  and 
purely  legal  phase  the  rule  disregards  practical  expediency  alto- 
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gether,  and  the  adoption  of  a  child  is  assumed  to  be  necessary 
above  all  things,  by  reason  (apparently)  of  its  accordance  with 
some  assumed  law  of  nature.  In  the  present  day  the  feudal 
notion  of  a  Rajput  State  escheating  in  default  of  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  has  almost  vanished  below  the  political  horizon ;  but 
the  foregoing  example  proves  how  important  is  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  multiform  societies  with  which  an  Indian  go¬ 
vernment  has  to  deal,  and  how  unsafe  it  is  to  follow  imperfect 
European  analogies.  In  the  Kerowlie  papers  the  words  escheat, 
lief,  suzerainty,  and  feudal  superior,  constantly  recur.  The 
analogy  of  feudalism  so  completely  filled  the  mind  of  even  our 
best  writers  upon  Rajputiina  that  it  is  no  w'onder  if  in  this  case 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  some  extent  adopted  it,  though  perhaps  only 
as  a  convenient  formula  to  aid  his  real  convictions  as  to  the 
right  policy  with  native  States.  He  was  much  too  great  a 
statesman  to  be  the  servant  of  a  formula ;  he  may  have  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  formula  serve  him. 

But  it  was  the  interior  constitution  of  a  complete  Rajput 
State  that  most  forcibly  suggested  the  analogy  of  feudalism. 
The  whole  territory  is  understood  (for  there  are  exceptions  to 
every'  rule  in  Asia)  to  be  divided  off  and  inherited  among  the 
branch  families  of  the  dominant  clan  and  their  offshoots.  The 
chief  himself  possesses  the  largest  portion,  though  not  always  a 
larger  j)ortion  than  the  aggregate  holdings  of  other  families; 
and  apportions  large  grants  to  his  nearest  agnatic  kinsfolk, 
providing  of  course  for  his  wives  and  his  predecessor’s  widows, 
and  sometimes  for  their  relatives.  A  few  estates  are  owned  by 
families  of  a  clan  different  from  the  ruling  clan,  these  being 
sometimes  relics  of  a  clan  whose  anterior  dominion  upon  that 
part  of  the  soil  has  been  superseded,  and  sometimes  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  allied  clans  who  came  over  to  join  the  chiefs  standard  in 
some  old  war,  and  obtained  grants  of  land  for  their  services.  The 
proportion  of  territory  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
chief  of  the  state  varies  widely  in  different  states;  where  the 
clan  organisation  is  strongest  and  most  coherent  the  chiefs 
dominion  is  smallest ;  and  largest  where  the  chief  is,  or  has 
lately  been,  a  strong,  energetic,  and  therefore  acquisitive  ruler. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  possessed  by  the  hereditary  heads  of 
the  branch  septs  which  have  spread  out  from  the  main  stock, 
and  by  the  kindred  families  which  are  as  boughs  to  the  great 
branches.  Sometimes  these  branches  have  ramified  into  a 
numerous  sept ;  sometimes  they  are  represented  only  by  a  family 
— they  take  greater  or  lesser  rank  and  power  according  to  birth, 
possessions,  and  number.  The  family  chief  also  apportions  out 
his  land  among  his  nearest  brethren ;  in  fact  he  is  the  State 
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Chief  in  miniature,  and  his  group  is  a  sub-group  ;  but  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  petty  landholders  are  not 
vassals  of  the  larger  ones,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
subinfeudation.  Where  the  Rajput  himself  cultivates  he  pays 
little  or  no  rent ;  his  ‘  freehold  ’  has  its  original  signification 
of  the  holding  of  a  free  man,  though  he  may  hold  his  fields  on 
condition  of  service,  of  protecting  the  roads,  and  the  like. 
The  relations  of  these  minor  chiefs  to  the  Chief  of  the  State 
vary  in  different  states ;  in  some  of  the  eastern  States  they  are 
now  little  more  than  grantees  of  land  or  of  rents  assigned  to 
them  who  pay  some  sort  of  fine  to  their  suzerain,  have  a  right 
to  maintenance  as  the  chief’s  kinsmen  but  have  no  political 
power.  In  the  best  preserved  States  of  the  west,  as  in  Oodey- 
poor  or  Jodhpoor,  they  exercise  almost  complete  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  domain,  though  not  over  all  the  domains  of 
their  family ;  and  their  obedience  to  the  State  Chief  depends 
mainly  upon  his  power  to  meddle  with  them.  They  pay  him 
certain  dues,  regulated  according  to  immemorial  custom  ;  they 
are  bound  to  render  military  service  against  the  foreigner  or 
against  rebels ;  and  their  lands  are  usually  rated  at  so  many 
horsemen  to  be  furnished  for  the  ordinary  public  service.  At 
every  succession  to  their  states  the  heir  is  bound  to  do  homage 
to  the  Chief,  and  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury  a  fine  of  some 
value — these  acts  being  essential  to  his  entry  into  legal  pos¬ 
session  of  his  inheritance ; — he  also  pays  some  other  customary 
dues  of  a  feudal  nature.  In  the  States  of  the  west,  belonging 
to  the  Rathorc  and  Sesodia  clans,  the  domains  of  all  the  subor¬ 
dinate  chiefs  are  rated  at  a  certain  valuation  of  annual  rent- 
roll  ;  and  for  every  thousand  rupees  a  certain  number  of  armed 
horsemen  and  footmen  must  be  provided  for  the  state’s  service. 
The  attempt  has  often  been  made  by  the  rulers  to  commute 
this  militia  service  for  cash  payment;  but  the  great  landholders 
have  always  resisted  any  such  attempts  with  united  obstinacy. 
They  know  well  enough  that  to  fill  their  Chief’s  treasury 
with  hard  cash  instead  of  providing  him  with  a  rabble  of  their 
own  retainers  would  be  to  transfer  all  real  strength  from  their 
side  to  his.  Their  jealousy  of  his  power  never  sleeps.  Dis¬ 
obedience  to  a  lawful  summons  or  refusal  to  do  homage  in¬ 
volves  sequestration  of  the  lands — if  the  Chief  can  enforce  it ; 
but  if  he  has  not  got  right  on  his  side  in  a  quarrel  over  the 
homage  to  be  done  or  the  fine  to  be  paid,  he  will  usually  not 
find  it  easy  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  recusant  holds  out  as 
long  as  he  can  in  the  ancestral  fort,  or  even  takes  to  the 
holds  with  his  band  of  kinsmen  until  the  guerilla  warfare  ends 
with  a  compromise  and  a  reconciliation.  At  the  worst  the 
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estate  is  only  made  over  to  another  near  kinsman  of  the  out¬ 
law  ;  for  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  an  estate  is  ever  con¬ 
fiscated  outright  and  annexed  to  the  fisc  by  the  suzerain. 
The  whole  federation  of  kindred  families  would  combine  against 
such  an  absorption  if  there  were  any  practical  alternative. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  complete  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  organisation  of  a  Rajput  State,  or  of  the 
land  tenures.  We  have  said  quite  sufficient  to  explain  why  ' 
the  organisation  of  Rajput  society  has  been  almost  always 
said  to  be  feudal;  and  indeed  the  resemblance  to  feudal  society 
is  at  the  first  sight  striking  enough.  Even  Colonel  Tod,  whose 
intimate  knowledge  of  Rajputiina  has  been  never  equalled, 
and  whose  Avork  upon  Rajputdna  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
exhaustive  special  study  of  Indian  history  and  manners  that 
has  ever  been  produced,  has  been  so  far  misled  by  the  likeness 
as  to  miss  the  radical  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
society,  tribal  and  feudal.  Although  he  clearly  understands 
the  connexion  of  those  Avhom  he  calls  ‘  vassals  ’  with  their 
suzerain  to  be  affinity  of  blood,  still  he  insists  that  the  work¬ 
ing  system  of  Rajputiina  is  feudal.  He  devotes  several  chap¬ 
ters  to  proving  the  extraordinary  identity  of  the  feudal  in-  I 
cidents  of  the  European  system  Avith  that  AA’hich  he  found  | 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  Rajputiina ;  and  it  is  he 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  introduction  into  Avritings 
about  Rajputiina  of  all  those  mediaeval  terms  (escuage,  re¬ 
liefs,  knights’  fees,  subinfeudation,  &c.),  Avhich  Avere  seized  [ 
upon  as  convenient  phrases  by  others  Avho  had  not  Tod’s  inti-  I 
mate  qualifying  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  Xoav  in  these 
days  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  an  accepted  but  inaccurate 
theory  is  enormous,  because  the  habit  of  general  reading  dis¬ 
seminates  it  so  Avidely,  and  because  even  men  Avho  could  collect 
and  examine  their  OAvn  facts  find  it  so  much  easier  to  go  to  the 
standard  books  of  reference ;  in  short,  because  over-indulgence 
in  book-reading  and  too  implicit  reliance  on  authorities  produce 
an  atrophy  of  the  observing  faculty.  Colonel  Tod,  hoAvever, 
gathered  all  his  materials  at  first  hand;  and  ])erhaps  w'e  should 
not  blame  him  for  failing  to  see  that  feudalism  Avas  not  the 
basis  of  Rajput  society,  but  an  incomplete  and  modern  su¬ 
perstructure,  and  that  Rajputana,  as  he  surveyed  it,  was  a 
group  of  tribal  suzerainties  rapidly  passing  into  the  feudal 
stage,  Avhich  w'e  noAv  knoAv  to  have  been  largely  built  up  in 
Europe  over  the  tribal  foundations.  There  are  some  most 
valuable  passages  in  his  book  Avhich  indicate  that  much  of  the 
peculiar  feudation  of  Rajputana  took  its  rise  out  of  the  political 
confusion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nevertheless  the  lands 
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held  by  the  head  of  a  branch  family  in  a  clan  he  persists  in 
calling  fiefs  held  of  the  chief  as  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  and  he 
quotes  Hallam  to  show  how  the  feudal  structure  was  based 
immediately  upon  the  necessity  of  mutual  preservation — a 
compact  between  lord  and  vassal  for  exchange  of  service  and 
protection.  This  identical  compact  he  discovers  in  Kajputana ; 
and  yet  the  invaluable  documents  which  he  has  cited  might 
have  shown  him  that  the  cement  of  the  system  was  something 
much  stronger  than  feudalism.  The  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
Jodhpoor  State  had  been  driven  from  their  lands  by  the  op¬ 
pression  of  their  Maharaja,  the  head  of  their  clan  and  the  ruler 
of  their  state.  They  write  thus  (1821  A.i>.),  to  Colonel  Tod  : 

‘  The  Maharaja  and  ourselves  are  of  one  stock,  all  liathores. 

‘  His  forefathers  have  reigned  for  generations,  our  forefathers 
‘  were  their  ministers  and  advisers,  and  whatever  was  performed 
‘  was  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  council  of  our  chiefs. 
‘Whenever  Marwar  (the  Jodhpoor  country)  was  concerned, 
‘  there  our  fathers  were  to  be  found,  and  with  their  lives  pre- 
‘  served  the  land.  .  .  .  When  nur  services  are  acceptable,  then 
‘  he  is  our  lord ;  ichen  not,  ice  are  again  his  brothers  and 
‘  kindred,  claimants  and  laying  claim  to  the  land.’’  Such  pro¬ 
tests  (and  many  other  instances  could  he  given)  take  their 
stand  on  rights  far  beyond  the  feudal  conception ;  and  indeed 
it  is  universally  assumed  in  every  clan  of  Rajputana  that  the 
chief  and  ruler  of  the  state  is  only  primus  inter  pares. 

It  is  of  course  easy,  for  those  who  write  after  reading  the 
‘  History  of  Early  Institutions,’  to  show  cause  for  maintaining 
that  a  society  of  this  nature  is  by  origin  primitive  and  pre- 
feudalic.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  remarkable  power  of  insight 
into  the  real  meaning  and  connexions  of  archaic  customs  so 
alien  to  modern  ideas  as  to  be  ordinarily  incomprehensible,  and 
his  luminous  generalisations  upon  the  materials  found  scattered 
over  these  obscure  fields  of  research,  have  greatly  influenced 
local  inquiries  in  India.  He  surveys  and  marks  out  the  whole 
line  of  penetration  into  difficult  and  entangled  subjects,  and 
workers  in  the  field  are  constantly  verifying  the  extraordinary 
precision  of  their  chief  engineer’s  rapid  alignments.  In  the 
actual  condition,  for  example,  of  the  Rajpiit  clan-society,  with 
its  tribal  chief  at  the  head  of  a  cluster  of  families  and  sub¬ 
families,  each  having  a  separate  representative,  we  find  a  living 
illustration  of  that  set  of  ideas  to  which  Sir  H.  Maine  points 
as  the  true  origin  of  some  European  aristocracies — the  con¬ 
ception  of  an  aristocracy  deriving  from  blood  alone,  the  fami¬ 
lies  being  noble  according  to  the  degree  of  nearness  of  their 
consanguinity  with  the  pure  stock  of  their  chief,  and  nobility 
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depending  entirely  upon  a  man’s  position  in  his  own  clan, 
w'hile  outside  of  all  the  clans  there  is  no  nobility  at  all.  There 
are  in  most  States  a  few  noble  families  belonging  to  a  clan  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  territorial  Chief ;  but  we  can  usually 
trace  them  back  to  the  group  upon  which  the  clan  now  ruling 
imposed  its  supremacy  by  conquest,  and  Avith  these  the  test  of 
nobility  is  intermarriage  with  the  ruling  tribe.  If  they  inter¬ 
marry,  they  also  are  of  good  Kajpiit  blood,  though  the  clan  is 
alien.  Land  tenure  is  not  the  foundation  of  this  nobility,  but 
their  pure  blood  is  the  origin  of  their  land  tenure  ;  from  the  vast 
estates  of  a  sub-chief  tvho  lives  in  independence  almost  com¬ 
plete  at  the  head  of  a  branch  family  which  has  multiplied  into  ! 
a  sept,  down  to  the  single  free-holding  Kajput  who  is  bound  to 
follow  his  kinsmen  to  the  field. 

We  have  thus  the  starting  point  for  a  wide  survey  of  the 
filiation  of  historic  institutions.  Let  us  imagine  Bernier,  who 
travelled  from  Paris  to  Delhi  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  surveying  the  whole  line  of  connexion  between 
the  Rajput  noblesse  and  the  noblesse  of  Versailles,  as  he  saw 
them  both.  In  India,  at  one  end  of  his  range  of  survey,  is  a 
primitive  stratification  society,  with  its  tribal  chief  at  the  head  ^ 
of  powerful  kinsfolk,  and  nobility  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  kinship ;  with  its  tenures  of  land  (excepting  religious 
tenures)  corresponding  to  distinctions  of  birth,  its  hereditary  j 
officials  forming  a  separate  caste,  and  the  mass  of  its  commercial 
and  cultivating  population  ranked  in  classes  altogether  apart 
from  the  ‘  upper  ten  thousand,’  as  the  Rajputs  might  be 
literally  called  in  more  than  one  state.  At  the  other  end  is  '• 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  absolute  as  an  Asiatic  despot  through-  = 
out  his  dominions,  having  reduced  to  political  nonentity  a  no-  ; 
bility  which  was  mainly  the  lineal  and  political  offspring  of  a  j 
tribal  organisation  powerfully  distorted  by  feudalism.  At  | 
Ajmere  as  at  Versailles  the  noblesse  of  blood  are  alike  pre¬ 
dominant  and  rigidly  exclusive ;  but  in  Rajputana  the  noblesse 
are  the  clan,  and  the  clan  is  the  State,  which  is  as  yet  only  \ 

half  feudalised.  Whereas  in  France  the  King  is  the  State,  ^ 

while  nobilty  has  passed  clean  through  and  beyond  the  feudal  ■ 
phase,  and  has  not  only  lost  its  political  independence  or  in¬ 
fluence,  but  for  the  most  part  even  its  hold  on  the  land,  yet 
it  still  hangs  together  as  a  separate  caste  by  the  archaic  tie  of 
blood.  The  current  of  a  thousand  years  has  hollowed  out  the 
primitive  organism  into  a  thin  shell,  which  breaks  at  the  first  ]j 
serious  social  pressure. 

Side  by  side  with  these  two  extreme  forms  of  true  aristocra¬ 
tic  institutions  we  have  in  the  history  of  India,  as  of  Europe, 
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specimens  of  societies  in  which  the  primitive  forms  have  been 
utterly  crushed  out  and  obliterated.  ‘  The  only  man  noble  in 
‘  my  dominions,’  said  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  in  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  the  status  of  Russian  nobility,  ‘  is  the  man  to 
‘  whom  I  speak  for  the  time  I  am  speaking  to  him  ;  ’  and  Sir 
H.  Maine  observes*  how  such  a  pretension  would  have 
been  resented  in  Bourbon  France,  by  the  Due  de  St.  Simon 
(we  may  add)  for  example.  The  Russian  ansAver  fs  just  what 
might  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Moghal  emperor  of 
India  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Avhile  the  resentment  of  a 
Rajput  chief  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  status  would  have 
been  twice  as  great  as  a  French  noble’s.  Within  both  the 
Russian  and  the  Moghal  empires  proper,  the  only  dignitaries 
were  official,  and  by  Court  favour.  Yet,  as  we  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  there  is  no  more  favourite  commonplace 
about  our  English  rule  in  India  than  that  it  has  levelled  the 
native  aristocracy ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  levelling 
upon  a  dead  flat,  such  as  had  been  prepared  for  us  by  the 
steam-roller  of  Musulman  despotism  and  its  satrapies.  The; 
only  ancient  aristocracy  Avhich  the  Musulman  emperors  spared 
in  North  India  survives  still  among  the  clans  which  they  could 
not  subdue  or  break  up ;  and  the  only  aristocracy  which  they 
created  consisted  of  a  few  lucky  individuals  who  managed  to- 
hold  and  transmit  for  a  few  generations  the  grants  of  land  ob¬ 
tained  as  rewards  for  service,  often  as  bigots,  lackeys,  or  pan¬ 
ders.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  emperors  Avere  never  able  to  . 
reduce  the  Rajput  chiefs  even  to  the  status  of  beneficiaries,  or 
to  pass  them  into  the  feudal  stage  proper,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  if  the  chiefs  Avere  willing  their  kinsmen  were  not ;  and  the 
ruling  chiefs  had  never  sufficient  power  to  have  their  own  way 
in  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  written  above 
that  the  political  organism  of  the  ruling  clan  prevails  with 
equal  integrity  in  all  the  Rajput  States.  It  is  least  damaged 
in  the  Western  and  Northern  States,  Avhich  are  held  by 
the  clans  of  the  Kuchwahas,  the  Rathores,  and  the  Sesodias;. 
but  even  in  these  states  the  organism  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
much  overlaid  by  feudal  groAvth,  the  state  of  incessant  war 
I  having  prominently  developed  the  obligations  of  military  ser¬ 
vice  in  return  for  protection,  and  the  practice  of  building 
isolated  strongholds.  But  this  feudalism  is  of  no  earlier 
growth,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  last  century,  and  nowhere 
has  the  system  become  entirely  feudal ;  that  is,  nowhere  has 
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military  tenure  obliterated  altogether  the  original  tenure  by 
blood  and  birth-right  of  the  clan ;  although  there  are  some 
few  estates  held  entirely  as  assignments  for  service,  by  families 
not  belonging  to  any  Rajput  clan.  As  the  tribal  chief  is  kept 
in  order  by  his  powerful  kinsmen,  so  the  powerful  kinsman 
has  to  reckon  wdth  his  brotherhood.  The  only  class  that  can 
be  taxed  or  trodden  upon  in  real  feudal  fashion  is  the  alien 
peasantry ;  but  even  here  the  cultivator  is  so  valuable  that  he 
must  not  be  driven  away.  In  the  South-Eastern  Rajput 
States,  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  ravages 
of  the  IVIoghal  and  Maratha,  the  tribal  organisation  has  been 
much  effaced  politically,  and  the  chief  has  centralised  his  power 
and  acquired  almost  complete  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
his  territory.  So  that  whereas  in  the  north  and  west  a  ruling 
chief  could  not  break  through  the  compact  front  which  his 
clansmen  would  at  once  oppose  to  any  serious  political  en¬ 
croachment,  and  has  a  dubious  jurisdiction  within  the  domains 
of  his  leading  kinsmen,  in  the  south  a  chief  rules  a  State  more 
or  less  under  his  own  administrative  orders,  and  a  population 
of  which  his  own  clansmen  form  but  a  small  part.  In  a  State 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  the  chief  families  are  decaying  into  a 
French  noblesse  of  the  eighteenth  century,  living  on  the  rents 
and  fees  of  manors  assigned  to  them  for  maintenance ;  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  with  right  to  appear  on  all  state  occasions  and  to 
be  provided  for  upon  the  lands,  but  having  no  independent 
strength  or  separate  following,  while  the  ruler  is  gradually 
centralising  all  power.  It  is  manifest  that  these  States  have 
long  been  sliding  into  the  normal  type  of  ordinary  oriental 
government,  irresponsible  personal  despotism ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  States  which  were  nearest  to  the  brink  of  de¬ 
struction  when  the  English  interposed  in  1817.  In  this  late 
stage  of  the  decay'  of  the  tribal  system,  when  a  Rajput  chief 
has  managed  to  cut  away  all  round  himself  the  power  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  his  kinsmen,  the  State  topples  over  at  the  first 
vigorous  push  like  any  other  ephemeral  Asiatic  principality. 
It  is  a  sound  political  as  well  as  a  mechanical  truth  that  you 
■can  have  no  real  support  without  resistance,  or  the  capacity  to 
resist. 

We  may  conjecture  that  primogeniture,  as  a  rule  of  political 
succession,  was  born  out  of  a  combination  between  expediency 
and  the  right  of  blood.  To  have  any  settled  political  existence 
a  tribe  wants  a  leader,  but  as  that  leader  must  be  of  the  purest 
blood  of  the  founder  of  the  tribal  dominion,  the  choice  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  founder’s  kin.  Among  these  the  candidate  most 
likely  to  unite  the  two  desiderata,  purity  of  blood  and  influence 
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in  the  society,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  ruler ;  and  thus  may 
come  to  be  formed  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  always  subject  to 
qualification  for  the  office,  which  seems  to  have  usually  gov¬ 
erned  succession  to  tribal  states  in  Rajputana.  The  advantage 
of  primogeniture  as  the  first  step  towards  political  amalgama¬ 
tion  may  be  measured  by  observing  that  in  one  or  two  very 
i  peculiar  tracts  of  Rajputana,  where  the  rule  has  never  got 
established,  the  septs  have  never  been  able  to  build  up  any 
political  system  at  all.  On  the  Avestern  border  of  Rajputana 
is  a  tract  called  Mulldnee,  nominally  within  the  territory  of  the 
Chief  of  Jodhpoor.  It  is  possessed  by  a  sept  Avhich  claims 
descent,  every  man  of  them,  from  the  divinised  ancestor  of  the 
whole  Rathore  clan,  by  a  line  earlier  and  more  direct  than 
that  of  the  Jodhpoor  Chief  himself,  the  acknowledged  political 
head  of  the  Rathore  clan.  According  to  primitive  ideas  this  su¬ 
perior  lineage  gives  a  sort  of  right  to  demur  at  discretion  to  the 
Jodhpoor  ChieCs  authority,  and  the  sept  being  Avild  borderers, 
fond  of  feuds  and  forays,  any  good  pretext  for  demurring  to  es¬ 
tablished  authority  is  heartily  Avelcome.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  this  sept  is  that  though  it  descends  from  one  stock,  it  has  no 
Chief  of  its  OAvn ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  family 
groups,  each  separate  and  independent  under  its  head.  And 
the  land  is  not  only  parcelled  off  among  these  groups,  but  there 
goes  on  a  constant  struggle  betAveen  the  ordinary  rule  of  Hindu 
succession  to  property,  Avhich  divides  off  the  land  among  the 
sons  at  each  succession,  and  the  instinct  of  political  expediency 
which  inclines  toAAurds  primogeniture.  The  ordinary  outcome 
of  this  struggle  is  a  sort  of  inchoate  primogeniture,  allotting  a 
larger  portion  of  the  family  lands  and  superior  authority  to  the 
elder  heir  of  the  chief  family  in  a  group.  But  the  blood  feuds, 
family  and  faction  fights,  and  general  anarchy  caused  by  these 
chronic  quarrels  over  the  land  are  incessant,  and  have  totally 
prevented  any  political  consolidation  of  the  sept  into  a  State. 
The  Avhole  tract  would  long  ago  have  been  incorporated  quietly 
into  the  Jodhpoor  State,  to  Avhich  it  does  nominally  belong, 
had  it  not  been  an  outlying  country,  full  of  hardy  caterans  not 
easily  tamed.  There  is  also  at  the  north-east  of  Rajpfftana 
another  tract  in  a  very  similar  condition,  Avithin  the  territory 
of  the  Chief  of  Jeypoor,  but  peopled  by  a  sept  of  his  clan 
which  pays  very  unpunctually  the  allegiance  it  owes  him. 
Here  again  this  sept  consists  of  the  descendants  of  a  son  of  an 
ancient  chief  of  the  main  stock  of  the  clan,  Avho  Avent  forth 
and  conquered  this  tract  on  his  OAvn  score  and  private  venture. 
They  have  never  formed  a  State  under  one  tribal  leader;  pri¬ 
mogeniture  exists,  but  as  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule ; 
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and  they  still  continue  in  the  molecular  condition  of  an  un¬ 
certain  federation  of  family  groups  of  different  magnitudes, 
usually  dividing  and  subdividing  the  land  down  to  the  point 
consistent  with  some  kind  of  cohesion  for  self-protection  and 
the  recognition  of  a  head  to  each  family.  These  groups  seem 
to  represent  the  fluid  unconsolidated  stage  of  tribal  aggrega¬ 
tions,  before  they  have  begun  to  crystallise  round  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  head,  and  to  harden  into  political  shape.  And  latterly 
their  consolidation  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  policy 
of  the  chiefs  of  Jodhj)oor  and  Jeypoor,  who  being  unable  to 
control  these  unruly  communities  became  alarmed  lest  they 
should  unite  under  one  head  and  become  formidable  inde¬ 
pendent  rivals.  With  much  the  same  motive  as  that  which, 
according  to  Sir  H.  Maine,  induced  the  English  to  gavel  the 
lands  of  the  Irish  Papists  and  make  them  descendible  to  all  the 
children  alike,  the  jeypoor  chiefs  exerted  their  influence  to 
push  forward  among  the  refractory  sept  the  custom  of  equal 
division  of  the  land  among  males  on  each  succession  ;  using  it 
as  a  wedge  to  split  up  the  groups  as  they  began  to  form. 
Under  this  impetus  each  field  has  in  some  villages  been  repeat-  ‘ 
edly  parcelled  off  into  lots  of  heritage  ;  and  as  no  real  central 
authority  has  been  imposed  in  this  tract,  the  interminable  blood¬ 
letting  over  these  landmarks  has  effectively  kept  down  the 
strength  of  the  sept,  and  prevented  political  amalgamation. 

Marriage  plays  so  important  a  part  both  in  the  political  and 
social  systems  of  the  Rajputs  that  some  brief  description  of  it 
is  essential.  The  invariable  custom  is,  to  use  the  term  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  J.  F.  INIcLennan,  that  of  exogamy,  or  the  custom  , 
which  prohibits  intermarriage  within  the  clan,  so  that  every 
clan  depends,  for  wives,  upon  the  other  clans ;  for  of  course  no 
Rajpdt  can  take  a  wife  elsewhere  than  from  Rajpdts.  Thus  a 
Rathore  clansman,  for  instance,  could  never  wed  a  woman  from 
the  most  distant  sept  that  bears  the  Rathore  name ;  if  he  does, 
the  children  are  certainly  not  pure  Rathores,  whatever  else 
they  may  become.  This  custom  is  very  widespread  and  well 
known  all  over  Asia ;  but  the  Mahomedan  law  (of  which  one  ] 
peculiar  effect  is  to  break  up  the  archaic  tables  of  prohibited  j 
degrees)  has  very  largely  obliterated  it,  and  now  exogamy  I 
could  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in  Rajputana,  where 
we  can  trace  it  directly  and  palpably  back  to  its  source  in  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  of  a  great  clan  scattered  over  many 
distant  parts  of  a  large  country  are  blood  relations.  Here,  as 
wherever  exogamy  prevails,  marriage  by  abduction  of  the  bride  i 
flourishes  universally  in  form,  wherever  it  has  decayed  in  fact;  I 
and  the  ceremony  may  be  witnessed  in  great  perfection  at  any 
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marriage  in  high  life,  when  the  bridegroom  arrives  with  his 
wedding  band  of  armed  kinsmen,  who  clash  their  arms  and  rush 
io  with  a  shout  upon  the  bride’s  i)arty.  It  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  exogamy  has  always  operated  to  stimulate  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  between  clans,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  a 
wife  a  still  more  troublesome  and  perilous  business  than  even 
m  civilised  life.  For  it  leaves  the  supply  of  wives  in  the 
kands  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  always  jealous,  and  often  at  open 
feud,  who  may  suddenly  refuse  to  give  their  daughters,  as  in 
the  famous  story  in  the  Book  of  J udges  of  the  war  between 
Israel  and  Benjamin.  Disputes  over  brides  and  betrothals  have 
been  important  in  Rajput  history ;  and  the  observer  begins 
to  understand  the  enormous  part  played  by  such  matters 
in  all  primitive  time.  In  Europe  from  the  days  of  Helen 
of  Troy  down  to  those  of  La  Cara  in  Spain,  we  find  a  woman 
mixed  up  with  the  great  tribal  invasions.  Socially  the  exogamons 
custom  makes  marriage  diflScult  by  narrowing  the  field  of  selec¬ 
tion,  for  a  man  cannot  go  very  far  among  strange  tribes  to  seek 
his  wife,  nor  a  father  to  seek  a  husband ;  so  that  a  poor  man 
often  does  not  marry  at  all,  while  a  rich  man  of  high  birth  who 
can  maintain  a  number  of  wives  is  besieged  with  applications 
for  his  hand,  in  order  that  the  stigma  of  an  unmarried  daughter 
may  at  least  be  formally  removed.  And  if  there  were  space  here, 
we  might  give  some  curious  facts  to  show  how  this  difficulty  of 
marriage  has  been  one  cause  of  that  constant  inorcellement,  or 
splitting  up  into  isolated  groups,  the  larger  group  into  smaller 
ones,  which  is  a  radical  law  of  the  dynamics  which  govern  the 
construction  of  primitive  societies.  In  the  old  war  times  many 
companions  of  Rajputs  took  service  with  the  emperors  in  their 
distant  expeditions  to  the  frontiers,  and  were  placed  under  their 
own  leader  in  charge  of  the  distant  border  forts.  They  settled 
on  the  lands  close  round  these  forts,  became  the  hereditary 
garrison ;  and  their  descendants  may  be  found  occupying  the 
ruined  enclosure  to  this  day.  But  as  these  military  colonists 
often  could  not,  by  reason  of  distance  and  the  dangers  of  travel, 
obtain  Avives  from  the  legitimate  clans,  they  sometimes  took 
strange  wives  in  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and  sometimes 
intermarried  amongst  themselves.  In  the  former  case  they  un¬ 
willingly  founded  a  new  sub-caste  ;  in  the  latter  they  cut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  the  parent  clan,  and  became  a  separate  impure 
clan,  with  internal  subdivisions.  Then  again  the  disintegrat¬ 
ing  effect  of  sectarianism  among  the  Rajputs  must  at  one  time 
have  been  great;  for  there  are  in  Rajputana  many  distinct 
castes  who  are  of  pure  Rajput  origin,  but  Avere  detached  many 
generations  ago  by  folloAving  a  peculiar  religious  movement. 
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When  a  Rajpfit  turns  aside  after  the  new  light  shown  by  one 
of  the  spiritual  teachers  who  are  incessantly  arising  in  Hinduism, 
and  completely  adopts  a  new  faith  or  ritual,  he  exchanges  a 
tribe  for  a  caste.  And  it  appears  (though  the  subject  is  very 
obscure)  that  whereas  his  tribal  bond  of  consanguinity  extended 
round  his  whole  clan,  in  the  caste  his  kinship  is  at  once  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  that  section  of  the  great  caste  group  which  was 
originally  Rajput.  The  most  famous  sect  in  Rajputana  holds 
within  its  pale  no  less  than  1,444  distinct  groups  ;  all  apparently 
formed  by  this  process  of  partial  accretion,  intennarrying  one 
with  another,  but  never  within  themselves.  In  this  instance,  so 
far  as  can  be  learnt,  all  this  spreading  reticulation  of  spiritual 
relationship  has  grown  out  of  the  original  following  after  a 
single  revivalist  who  appeared  only  four  centuries  ago.  There 
is  also  in  Rajputdna  a  very  curious  fraternity  of  warlike  de¬ 
votees  claiming  to  be  founded  by  a  Rajput  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  fighting  ascetic,  disdaining  any  other  garments 
save  shield  and  sword  belt ;  and  these  men,  being  vowed  to 
strict  celibacy,  recruit  their  ranks  by  adoption,  purchase,  or 
abduction  of  children.  The  orphanage  of  India  for  males  is 
very  commonly  a  religious  order. 

Then  there  are  of  course  assignments  of  lands  to  temples  and 
religious  bodies,  which  give  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  Rajput 
chiefs  as  ever  churches  and  monastic  orders  did  to  mediaeval 
European  princes.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  a  holy  man  whose 
disciples  are  ready  to  bury  themselves  alive  if  the  government 
puts  pressure  on  their  master  for  land  taxes,  and  thus  to  bring 
down  a  curse  upon  the  w’hole  administration.  This  is  the  Hindu 
method  of  excommunication,  very  effective  still  in  Rajputana, 
and  not  to  be  faced  with  impunity  by  the  most  powerful  chief; 
the  best  known  remedy  being  to  negotiate  a  private  arrange¬ 
ment  with  some  influential  Balaam,  whereby  curses  are  suddenly 
turned  into  blessings. 

The  institution  of  fosterage  of  course  flourishes  among  com¬ 
munities  so  distinctively  of  the  primitive  Aryan  type  as  the 
Rajputs.  And  though  the  foster  family  of  a  chief  is  never  of 
the  Rajput  clan,  but  belongs  almost  always  to  some  particular 
family  of  a  well-known  pastoral  tribe,  yet  the  foster  brothers 
often  attain  much  influence  and  position  at  his  court ;  and  the 
family  has  a  recognised  hereditary  status  of  ‘  kinship  by  the 
‘  milk.’ 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  does  the  cross  of  blood,  the 
change  of  faith,  or  other  variation  from  ancestral  custom,  con¬ 
tinually  operate  to  cut  off  the  diverging  family  from  the  parent 
species,  which  is  kept  pure  through  this  careful  pruning  away 
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of  irregular  olfshots.  And  thus  the  pure  Kajptit  clans  are  those 
great  kindred  groups  which  have  kept  immaculate  the  rules 
and  conditions  of  exogamic  connubium  throughout  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  their  tribal  tree  in  all  its  branches,  every  family  showing 
its  pedigree  leading  back  to  some  branch,  however  insignificant^ 
which  springs  out  of  the  original  stem  and  root  of  the  tribe. 
This  is  the  real  aristocracy  of  India,  with  which  every  Hindu 
dynasty  and  family  of  influence  or  new  wealth  (except  Brah¬ 
mins)  tries  to  find,  beg,  or  buy  a  connexion,  from  the  petty 
non- Ary  an  chief  of  the  Central  Indian  woodlands  up  to  the 
greatest  Maratha  ruler,  the  kings  of  Nepal,  and  the  half-Chinese 
princes  on  the  far  north-eastern  frontiers  of  India  and  Burma. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  describe  any  class  of  the 
population  of  Bajputana  besides  the  Rajputs,  or  much  might  have 
been  said  of  the  enterprising  commercial  class,  with  its  leading 
bankers,  who  made  their  head-quarters  in  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jodhpoor  and  Bikitnir — oases  in  the  desert  which  marauding^ 
bands  could  not  reach — and  who  conducted  exchange  operations^ 
all  over  India  in  the  midst  of  the  anarchy  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  much  vague  talk  about  the  English  regime  in 
India  being  the  paradise  of  money-makers;  but  the  great 
bankers  of  Upper  India  with  one  accord  look  back  regretfully 
from  these  levelling  times  of  railway  and  telegraph  to  the  golden 
days  of  immense  profits  upon  daring  ventures,  when  swift  run¬ 
ners  brought  early  secret  news  of  a  decisive  battle,  or  a  great 
military  leader  offered  any  terms  for  a  loan  which  would  pay 
bis  mutinous  troops.*  In  those  times  a  man  whose  bills  were 
duly  cashed  in  every  camp  and  court  of  the  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces  had  often  to  remit  specie  at  all  hazards,  and  the  best 
swords  of  Rajputana  were  at  the  service  of  the  longest  purse. 
A  tremendous  insurance  policy  was  paid  to  some  petty  chief 
or  captain  of  banditti,  who  undertook  by  hook  or  crook  to  cut 
bis  way  across  country  and  deposit  the  treasure  at  its  ap¬ 
pointed  place.  Something  might  also  have  been  said  of  the 
curious  religious  sects  and  divinities  of  Rajputana,  and  much  of 
tbe  non-Aryan  tribes.  But  this  is  merely  a  political  sketch 

*  One  of  the  few  picturesque  touches  in  Grant  DuflT s  History  of  the 
Marathas  is  where  he  tells  how  Biijee  Kao,  the  great  Peshwa,  lay  in 
camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  the 
grand  army  w’hich  he  had  sent  to  conquer  North  India.  He  could 
hear  nothing  until  his  scouts  brought  in  a  runner  they  had  stopped, 
who  had  undertaken  to  run  in  nine  d.ays  across  India  from  beyond 
Delhi  to  Aurungabad  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  message  to  some  bankers 
from  their  correspondents  in  the  North  that  the  Maratha  army  had 
been  routed  with  vast  slaughter  on  the  plains  of  Paneeput. 
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of  institutions  that  are  interesting  not  only  by  their  past  his¬ 
tory,  but  by  the  speculations  which  are  suggested  as  to  the 
transmutations  which  await  them.  Change  these  institutions 
must,  and  rapidly ;  for  under  the  weighty  pressure  of  the 
English  empire  everywhere  we  see  the  old  order  changing, 
giving  place  to  new,  because  the  English  rule  is  itself  such 
an  entire  alteration  of  political  circumstances  in  India.  The 
future  of  these  states  is  a  question  well  worth  the  deepest  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  guide  the  policy  of  our  empire ;  for, 
as  we  began  by  saying,  these  states  contain  the  only  ancient 
institutions  in  India  which  have  shown  stability  and  are  worthy 
of  free  men.  Every  other  indigenous  experiment  at  political 
development  in  India  has  broken  down  ;  for  the  last  eight  cen¬ 
turies  there  have  been  none  except  ephemeral  tyrannies— a 
hopelessly  sterile  species.  The  Rajput  States,  in  spite  of  all 
their  defects,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  against  the  indi¬ 
genous  despotisms  which  we  overturned,  and  which  are  still 
cropping  up  elsewhere  throughout  India,  or  against  the  Moghal 
empire  at  its  best.  Our  modern  notions  are  apt  to  make  us 
too  readily  disgusted  and  disheartened  with  turbulent  nobles, 
a  weak  central  administration,  a  bad  police,  and  a  general 
indifference  to  the  great  civilising  -watchwords  of  order  and 
progress.  Each  ruling  chief,  in  proportion  to  his  dexterity 
or  ambition,  attempts  to  enlist  these  notions  on  his  own  side 
against  his  nobles.  Now  that  he  no  longer  needs  the  support 
of  his  powerful  kinsfolk  against  external  enemies,  he  feels  their 
restraint  upon  his  internal  authority.  They  help  him  neither 
in  the  field  nor  in  the  cabinet,  for  there  is  no  such  usage  as 
would  necessitate  an  assembly  of  the  notables  ;  and  the  minor 
chiefs  often  live  apart  in  their  forts,  hating  and  hated  by  the 
supple  ministers  who  advise  their  ruler,  who  are  of  another 
caste  altogether,  and  whose  interests  are  entirely  absolutist. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tendency  of  modem  officialism  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  against  the  nobles.  We  have 
the  same  feeling  of  impatience  with  these  troublesome  half-  i 
barbarous  communities  that  prompted,  and  still  prompts,  many 
able  men  to  rejoice  at  the  crushing  out  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  | 
with  its  quarrelsome  diet  and  unreasonable  assemblage  of  tu-  | 
multuous  nobles.  Military  rulers  in  Europe,  and  experienced  I 

European  officials  in  India,  declare  that  order  and  a  strong  | 

centralised  government  is  the  one  thing  needful.  So  it  is ;  but 
we  must  give  hardy  plants  time  to  grow.  It  is  certain  that  I 
these  Rajput  societies,  held  together  hy  all  the  cumbrous  bonds 
and  stays  of  a  primitive  organism,  present  far  more  promising 
elements  of  future  development  than  even  strong  and  well- 
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ordered  despotisms  of  the  normal  Asiatic  type,  where  a  mixed 
multitude  is  directly  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  however 
able,  who  degrades  or  dignifies  at  his  will.  Let  anyone  con¬ 
trast  the  account  which  we  have  here  given  of  Rajput  institu¬ 
tions  with  the  descriptions  which  Bernier  (an  excellent  observer, 
and  a  subject  of  Louis  Quatorze)  gives  of  society  in  the  seven- 
,  teenth  century  under  the  Moghal  empire,  when  it  was  still 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree.*  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  hoping  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  see  in  any  native  Indian 
state  a  race  of  princes  so  able  as  the  descendants  of  Bab^r,  or 
that  European  education  and  tutorial  superintendence  by  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  will  rear  up  a  generation  of  wise  and  benevolent 
Rajahs  and  Nawiibs.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  of  India  seem 
to  deteriorate  under  the  listless  security  produced  by  our  pro¬ 
tection,  by  the  absence  of  personal  danger,  and  above  all  by 
relief  from  the  fear  of  annexation.  The  surroundings  are  too 
strong  for  artificial  training  ;  when  a  youth  is  set  up  securely 
as  a  golden  image  of  wealth  and  power,  he  must  go  wrong  as  a 
ruler  if  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  but  an  English  political 
officer.  In  Rajputana  there  do  actually  exist,  more  or  less 
dilapidated,  the  natural  institutions  which,  in  various  forms 
and  stages,  have  checked  and  graduated  the  power  of  sovereigns 
all  over  the  world.  The  incessant  bickering  and  contests  be¬ 
tween  encroaching  chief  and  jealous  kinsmen,  the  weak  central 
power,  the  divided  jurisdictions,  the  obstinacy  with  which  a 
man  of  high  birth  insists  on  the  proper  punctilio  to  be  recipro¬ 
cated  between  himself  and  his  chief — all  these  are  the  tokens 
of  free  society  in  the  rough.  To  make  haste  to  help  the  chief 
to  break  the  pow'er  of  his  turbulent  and  reactionary  nobles,  in 
order  that  he  may  establish  police  and  a  uniform  administra¬ 
tion  over  his  whole  territory,  is  to  an  Englishman  at  first  sight 
an  obvious  duty,  at  the  second  look  a  dangerous  undertaking. 


•  Take  this  passage  as  a  sample : — ‘  Instead  of  men  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  ’  (opulent,  educated,  and  well  bom),  ‘  the  Great  Moghal  is  sur- 
‘  rounded  by  slaves  ignorant  and  brutal ;  by  parasites  raised  from  the 
‘  dregs  of  society  ;  strangers  to  loyalty  and  patriotism ;  full  of  insuffer- 
‘  able  pride,  and  destitute  of  courage,  of  honour,  and  of  decency.  The 
‘  country  is  ruined  by  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  enormous  charges 
‘  required  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  a  numerous  court,  and  to  pay 
‘  a  large  army  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in 
*  subjection.  No  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  sufferings  of 
‘  that  people.  The  cane  and  the  whip  compel  them  to  incessant  labour 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  driven  to  despair  by  every  kind  of  cruel 
‘  treatment,  their  revolt  or  their  flight  is  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
'  of  a  military  force.’ 
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If  these  rough-hewn  obstructions  to  equality  under  the  orders 
of  a  central  government  are  once  smoothed  away  they  will  as¬ 
suredly  never  be  set  up  again ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  that  could 
take  their  place,  the  tribal  chieftain  will  have  converted  him¬ 
self  into  a  petty  autocrat,  responsible  for  his  doings  only  to  the 
paramount  power  which  sustains  him.  Now  the  protected  auto¬ 
crat  in  a  native  Indian  state  has  not  as  yet  turned  out  such  a 
success  that  the  English  nation  can  feel  proud  of  having  brought 
him  out  upon  the  political  stage.  So  it  will  be  wise  to  have 
patience  with  the  wild  ways  of  Kajputana  as  long  as  we  can, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  interference,  and  to  main¬ 
tain,  so  far  as  we  do  interfere,  the  equilibrium  of  weight  be¬ 
tween  chief  and  nobles,  until  it  can  be  adjusted  by  the  light  of 
improved  intelligence  and  education  on  both  sides. 

Whether  such  a  time  will  ever  arrive  is  an  open  question 
with  some  who,  like  the  Comte  Gobineau,*  Taffirm  that  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  never  has  taken,  and  never  will  take, 
root  among  the  old  races  of  Asia.  And,  looking  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  the  Rajput  clans,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
they  are  declining  fast  in  vigour  and  in  numbers.  It  may  be 
possible,  indeed,  that  throughout  all  Asia  the  warlike  tribes  are 
decaying  under  the  spread  of  European  dominion,  which  seems 
to  be  favourable  only  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  races,  the 
soft  weak  populations  w’hich  swarm  in  the  troi)ical  regions.  But 
these  races  have  no  real  political  future,  and  only  damage  free 
institutions  by  burlesques  that  we  shall  some  day  become  tired 
and  ashamed  of  bringing  out  under  the  patronage  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  a  more  polished 
and  reasonable  despotism  is  the  only  political  improvement  that 
Europeans  are  likely  to  introduce  into  India,  then  no  sacrifice 
of  modern  notions  of  uniformity  is  too  great  for  the  object  of 
preserving  as  long  as  possible  in  the  Rajput  countries  these 
last  relics  of  institutions  which  have  elsewhere  proved  fruitful 
in  their  development  of  some  real  advantages  to  political  ■well- 
being.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tribal  system  appears 
occasionally  to  stand  right  in  the  path  of  reforms  which  to  a 
European  appear  of  prime  and  peremptory  necessity.  The 
system  would  fall  in  a  few  years  before  an  efficient  State  army, 
or  even  a  strong  police,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  ambitious 
chief ;  it  -would  be  ground  to  atoms  under  the  regular  mechan¬ 
ism  of  effective  law  courts  after  the  Anglo-Indian  model.  The 
chicane  of  half-civilised  avocasserie — that  bane  of  all  British 
India — would  make  short  work  of  all  these  vague  customs 
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and  unwritten  privileges.  When  we  have  confessed  that  these 
primitive  institutions  are  at  present  incompatible  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  civilised  law  and  police,  many  persons  will  reply' 
that  they  stand  self-condemned.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a- 
source  of  regret  hereafter  if  these  institutions,  which  have  sur¬ 
vived  such  perilous  ages,  and  have  resisted  so  many  despotic  ■' 
dynasties,  should  now  under  the  rule  of  a  free  people  succumb^ 
prematurely  to  the  ‘  cankers  of  a  calm  world,’  before  it  is  clearly 
understood  how  the  void  which  they  will  leave  can  be  filled  up. 

Art.  VIII. — Deux  Ckanceliers.  Le  Prince  Gortchahof  'et  l^ 
Prince  de  Bismarck.  Par  M.  Julian  Klaczko.  Deux- 
ieme  edition.  Paris:  1876.  >  »  ■ 

Tn  this  volume  Mr.  Julian  Klaczko  unites  the  interesting 
articles  which  he  had  published  in  the  ‘  Revug  des  deux 
‘  Mondes  ’  on  the  two  leading  statesmen  of  our  epoch.  The 
author  is  a  Polish  patriot,  and  next  to  his  own  cause  that  of 
France  is  dear  to  him ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when  for  a 
short  time  in  the  Austrian  service,  where  he  worked  with  Count 
Beust  to  achieve  an  Austro-French  alliance,  he  resigned  his 
place  as  soon  as  the  victorious  march  of  the  German  armies 
compelled  his  chief  to  make  ‘  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu,’  and 
to  accept  the  proffered  hand  of  Count  Bismarck.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  M.  Klaczko  cannot  love  either  Russia  or  Ger¬ 
many,  still  less  the  two  statesmen  whose  combined  efforts  have 
successively  crushed  Poland,  Austria,  and  France.  He  de-' 
plores  the  course  events  have  taken ;  he  finds  that  whatever' 
may  have  been  the  complaints  of  the  German  Liberals  against 
the  old  Confederation,  it  was  a  marvellous  conception  from  the 
European  point  of  view  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  a  just 
equipoise,  and  he  calls  Sadowa,  which  hopelessly  annihilated 
that  venerable  fabric,  a  ‘  bataille  nefaste.’  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  his  antipathy  against  the  authoi’S  of  this  change ' 
blinds  him  to  their  personal  eminence ;  on  the  contrary,  he' 
is  fully  alive  to  it,  and  as  regards  Prince  Bismarck,  rather' 
overstates  his  case  in  exalting  the  German  Chancellor' into' 
a  sort  of  infernal  genius,  whom  nobody  can  resist.  ‘  >Nor 
does  his  sympathy  with  his  Polish  countrymen,  France^'  and 
Austria  carry  him  so  far  as  to  overlook  the  grievous  faults 'by 
which  they  have  all  played  into  the  hand  of  their  adversaries. 

In  endeavouring  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume,  we  shall  rapidly  pass  over  the  first  part 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  career,  which  has  been  treated  in  a  former 
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Number  of  this  Review  (No.  cclxvi.)  Of  Prince  GortchakofTs 
early  life  there  is  little  to  say.  Sprung  from  a  family  which 
traces  its  ori^n  back  to  the  Rouriks,  he  was  educated  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Tsarskoe-Selo,  where  he  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for 
the  classics,  of  which  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  his  de¬ 
spatches;  but  although  he  early  entered  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  fortune  was  slow  to  acknowledge  his  merits, 
and  at  fifty  he  still  found  himself  Minister  at  a  secondary 
German  Court.  There  at  last  he  was  able  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  his  sovereign,  by  negotiating  Ihe  marriage  of  the 
present  King  of  Wurtemberg  with  the  Grand-Duchess  Olga, 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  dis¬ 
tinguished  attention  was  henceforth  secured  to  so  successful 
a  servant.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  German  affairs.  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  pre¬ 
dicted  to  his  Government  the  infallible  downfall  of  that  demo¬ 
cratic  and^nitarian  movement,  and  when  at  the  end  of  1850 
the  old  Confederation  was  re-established,  he  found  himself  by 
the  nature  of  things  designated  to  represent  his  country 
at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  which  his  master,  in  an  autograph 
letter  of  November  11,  saluted  ‘  as  a  guarantee  for  the  main- 
‘  tenance  of  the  general  peace.’  Henceforth  placed  on  a 
larger  theatre,  he  did  his  best  to  encourage  the  secondary 
German  States  in  their  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Powers  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  actively  supported 
by  his  young  Prussian  colleague,  who,  arriving  as  a  stout 
champion  of  legitimacy  and  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  soon 
found  out  that  the  Confederation  was  a  rotten  fabric  and  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  to  humiliate  Prussia.  The 
feeling  of  deep  hatred  to  Austria,  which  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  change,  was  fully  shared  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
on  account  of  the  ‘  stupendous  ingratitude  ’  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  had  shown  in  1854.  After  having 
saved  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  by  crushing  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  the  Czar  felt  so  sure  of  Austria’s  support  that 
he  ventured  to  assure  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  that  in  speaking 
for  himself  he  was  likewise  speaking  for  Austria.  In  this 
belief  he  was  grievously  deceived,  for  the  supreme  law  of 
politics  is  for  each  country  to  defend  its  vital  interests,  and 
gratitude  can  never  go  the  length  of  suicide.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  asking  Austria  to  submit  to  his  Eastern  pretensions, 
simply  demanded  her  abdication  as  a  great  Power.  If  she  ever 
allows  Turkey  to  come  even  indirectly  under  the  control  of 
Russia,  or  the  latter  Power  to  command  the  Lower  Danube 
and  the  Bosporus,  Austria’s  fate  would  be  sealed.  Metternich’s 
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policy  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  southern  proj^'ess  of 
Russia,  and  Count  Buol  told  his  brother-in-law,  the  Russian 
Minister  in  Vienna,  M.  de  Meyendorf,  that  his  policy  in  the 
Eastern  question  was  inscribed  in  the  map.*  But  the  fault  of 
Austria  was  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  take  a  clear  position 
in  1854.  Placed  between  the  duty  of  gratitude  and  the  demands 
of  political  interest,  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind  to  adopt 
a  decided  policy,  and  by  her  attempts  at  conciliating  antagonistic 
policies  only  managed  to  fall  between  two  stools.  She  in¬ 
disposed  the  Western  Powers,  which  in  consequence  of  hw 
neutrality  could  only  attacic  Russia  in  her  extremities,  and 
she  exasperated  the  Russians,  though  she  covered  their  vul¬ 
nerable  side.  It  was  in  this  difficult  situation  that  Prince 
Gortchakoff  was  called  to  represent  his  country  in  Vienna, 
and  certainly  he  rendered  it  a  great  service  by  contri¬ 
buting,  particularly  at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1855,  to  restrain  Austria  from  taking  an  active  part 
with  the  Allies  ;  but  he  fully  shared  the  hatred  of  his  country¬ 
men  against  her,  and  when  at  last  she  mustered  courage  to 
transmit,  as  an  ultimatum,  the  very  moderate  conditions  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  advised  his  Government 


*  The  Vienna  *  Neue  Freie  Presse  ’  of  May  4  relates  an  incident 
which  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  Eastern  question.  In  1853,  shortly  after  the  Menchikoff  mission, 
the  Czar  consulted  Prince  Paskievitsch  on  the  policy  to  be  followed 
by  Russia.  The  old  Field-marshal  said :  ‘  If  your  Majesty  had  asked 
‘my  advice  before,  I  should  not  have  counselled  any  provocation,  it  being 
‘  Russia’s  interest  to  abandon  Turkey  to  its  natural  disintegration.  Let 
‘  us,  I  should  have  said,  not  attack  her,  but  rather  constitute  ourselves 
‘  her  protectors.  Our  friendship  will  lull  her  into  security,  and  she 
‘  will  continue  to  govern  her  Christian  subjects  badly.  The  Slavonic 
‘  Provinces  will  gradually  emancipate  themselves  so  far  as  to  form  vassal 
‘  principalities,  which  yet  must  lean  upon  our  protection.  Let  us  at 
‘  the  same  time  extend  our  influence  in  Asia  Minor,  so  that  at  a  given 
‘  time  we  may  enter  Constantinople  from  Asia,  while  our  Slavonic  allies 
‘  will  approach  it  from  the  west.  In  this  way  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
‘  question  would  simply  have  been  a  question  of  time.  As,  however, 
‘your  Majesty  has  not  consulted  me  previously,  and  war  has  become 
‘  inevitable,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  must  begin  it  by  attacking  Austria 
‘  before  we  send  our  troops  against  Turkey.  I  must  take  Vienna,  for 
‘  the  defeat  and  the  dismemberment  of  Austria  must  precede  that  of 
*  the  Porte.’  The  late  Lord  Sandhurst,  whose  recent  loss  we  have  to 
deplore,  used  to  lay  it  down  as  a  military  maxim  that  Constantinople 
could  only  be  taken  through  Vienna.  Probably  Lord  Sandhurst,  when 
Consul-General  at  Warsaw  in  1856,  had  heard  Prince  Paskievitsch 
hold  similar  language. 
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to  accept  them,  as  Kussla  was  not  able  to  risk  a  war  with 
Austria,  whilst  in  a  few  years  she  would  have  recovered  her 
forces,  and  might  then  take  her  revenge  against  the  perfidious 
Power  which  had  imposed  upon  her  the  territorial  cession  of  a 
slice  of  Bessarabia.  Nor  did  he  take  the  pains  to  conceal  his 
sentiments  towards  Austria,  but  on  the  contrary  gave  an 
ostentatious  publicity  to  them,-;  which  made  him  popular  in 
Kussia ;  and  when  after  the  peace.  Count  Nesselrode  retired 
from  a  post  which  he  had  filled  for  fifty  years.  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  Gortchakoff  was  designated  as  his  successor  equally  by 
his  services  and  by  the  voice  of  the  nation.  f 

Among  the  former  Foreign  Ministers  of  Russia  there  had 
certainly  been  distinguished  men,  but  neither  Bestujef,  nor  f 
Panin,  nor  Nesselrode  ever  occupied  a  position  such  as  in 
France  was  taken  by  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  or  even  Choiseul ;  in 
Austria  by  Kaunitz  or  Mettemich.  Since  Peter  the  Great 
raised  his  country  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power,  the 
Imperial  authority  had  been  so  paramount,  particularly  in 
foreign  affairs,  that  every  Minister  was  simply  considered  the 
executive  officer  of  the  sovereign’s  will.  It  is  well  known  that 
Nesselrode  had  the  gravest  objections  to  his  headstrong  master’s 
Eastern  policy,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  endorse 
it.  Prince  Gortchakoff  for  the  first  time  knew  how  to  obtain 
and  to  maintain  a  more  independent  position ;  he  is  not  only  the 
faithful  servant  of  Alexander  II.,  but  the  veritable  leading  and 
responsible  chief  of  his  department,  and  leans  on  the  support 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  on  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign; 
he  is  proud  of  being  a  National  Minister,  and  the  nation  is  * 
proud  of  him.  This  position  is  the  tn'ore  remarkable,  as  the 
Chancellor  has  in  many  respects  broken  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  Russia,  which  hitherto  had  strongly  supported  legiti¬ 
mist  principles  against  revolutionary  passions ;  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  an  equipoise  betwieen  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and 
protected  and  patronised  the  secondary  German  States.  It  has 
been  the  destiny  of  Nesselrode’s  successor  to  bring  about  a 
complete  change  in  Russia’s  foreign '  policy.  He  seconded 
Napoleon’s  designs  on  Italy  by  his  proposal  of  a  Congress, 
which  was  the  signal  for  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  1859  ;  he  jt 
tried  to  calni  the  minor  German  Governments,  eager  to  come  1 
to  Austria’s  rescue,  by  telling  them  in  his  famous  despatch  f 
of  March  27,  1859,  that  the  Confederation  w'as  ‘  a  combina- 
‘  tion  purely  and  exclusively  defensive,’  which,  permitted 
to  localise,  ‘  a  war  became  inevitable  ;  ’  and  he  discovered  that 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  confirmed  by  a  sham  ple¬ 
biscite  was  quite  a  ‘regular  transaction.’  It  is  true,  he 
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lectured  Count  Cavour  for  his  revolutionary  proceedings,  and 
recalled  the  Russian  Minister  from  Turin,  but  his  anger  was 
ephemeral,  and  he  soon  recognised  the  Italian  Kingdom.  He 
quietly  looked  upon  the  dismemberment  of  Denmark,  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchies,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  by  Prussia,  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  German  Empire,  and  the  total 
overthrow  of  France  in  1870.  There  are  many  Russians  who 
severely  criticise  this  policy,  but  even  they  cannot  deny  that 
Prince  Gortchakoff  without  a  great  war  had  raised  Russia  to 
a  position  not  less  eminent  than  that  she  occupied  before  the 
Crimean  defeat.  In  entering  upon  his  office  he  issued  a  circular, 
which  expressed  his  country’s  situation  by  the  celebrated  phrase, 

‘  La  Russie  qui  ne  boude  pas,  mais  qui  se  recueille ;  ’  but  whilst 
the  national  mind,  after  a  long  period  of  compression,  threw 
itself  into  a  movement  of  literary  and  social  expansion ;  whilst 
the  Emperor  inaugurated  a  new  era  by  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  the  construction  of  railways;  his  Minister,  during  this 
epoch  of  internal  change,  continued  to  follow  an  active  foreign 
policy.  Immediately  after  the  coronation  in  Moscow  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Caucasus  was  undertaken,  and  by  a  thorough 
subjugation  of  the  Transcaucasian  Mohammedan  tribes  the 
most  vulnerable  side  of  the  empire  against  Turkey  and  Persia 
was  effectually  secured.  Having  thus  obtained  a  firm  footing 
on  that  mountain  range,  Russia  proceeded  to  the  gradual 
conquest  of  Central  Asia  by  a  concentric  movement  from  the 
Caspian  and  Siberia,  and,  one  after  the  other,  the  Khanates  of 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  vas¬ 
salage,  soon  to  be  followed  by  incorporation.  Closely  united 
with  France,  he  protected  Montenegro  in  its  squabbles  with 
Turkey  ;  he  took  the  part  of  the  Servian  Assembly  when  it  de¬ 
posed  Prince  Kara  Georgevitch  for  having  been  too  favourable 
to  the  W estern  Powers  during  the  war,  and  recalled  to  the  throne 
Milosch  Obrenovitch.  In  the  question  of  the  Danubian  Princi¬ 
palities  France  and  Russia  had  eagerly  pleaded  the  complete 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Valachia;  Austria  and  England,  how¬ 
ever,  being  strongly  opposed  to  it,  a  combination  was  agreed 
upon  which  maintained  the  separation  but  completely  assimilated 
the  administration  of  the  two  countries.  The  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  then  inaugurated  that  system  of 
national  strategy,  afterwards  to  be  used  by  Count  Cavour  on 
a  much  larger  scale  in  Italy,  which  annulled  diplomatic  ar¬ 
rangements  by  a  popular  vote ;  the  double  election  of  Prince 
Couza  practically  achieved  the  union  of  the  Principalities, 
notwithstanding  the  indignant  protests  of  the  Porte  and 
Austria.  Turkey,  it  is  true,  acknowledged  this  infringe- 
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ment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  this  occasion  only ;  but  -when, 
seven  years  afterwards,  Couza  on  his  turn  was  deposed  and 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  was  proclaimed  hereditary 
chief  of  Roumania,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that, 
though  he  could  not  officially  patronis®.  this  election,  it  had  his 
fullest  sympathy.  Prince  Gortchakoff  remained  a  silent  spectator, 
till  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty  was  effected,  and  then 
profited  by  this  infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  to  argue  that 
the  whole  instrument  had  lost  its  binding  character. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Crimean  war  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  separate  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
In  the  identical  note  of  August  8,  1854,  the  Western  Powers 
declared  that  peace  could  not  be  re-established  as  long  as 
Russia  claimed  a  protectorate  over  subjects  of  the  Porte,  to 
whatever  creed  they  might  belong.  The  rights  of  the  Christians 
were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  initiative  of  the  Porte  itself, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  w'as  attempted  by  the  Hat-i- 
Hamayoum  of  February  18,  1856.  It  is  true  that  its  contents 
were  pressed  upon  Ali  Pasha  by  England,  France,  and  Austria; 
the  three  Powers  presented  a  common  memorandum  (January 
19,  1856)  on  the  necessary  reforms,  and  obtained  a  verbal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  demands.  But  formally  Turkey  maintained 
her  stand-point,  the  Hat-i-Hamayoum  was  an  authentic  act 
of  the  Sultan.  The  Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  declared  that  they  fully  appreciated  its  importance,  but 
at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that  it  gave  them  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte  and  the  relations 
of  the  Sultan  to  his  subjects.  (Art.  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.) 
Russia,  as  the  vanquished  party,  was  not  at  that  time  able  to 
oppose  the  principle,  but  at  once  discerned  that  the  Hat  would 
remain  a  dead  letter,  just  as  that  of  Gulhane  of  1839  had  been, 
of  which  it  was  simply  the  enlarged  repetition.  Scarcely  four 
years  afterwards  (May  4,  1860)  Prince  Gortchakoff  invited 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  to  his  office,  in  order  to 
examine  with  them  the  ‘  painful  and  precarious  situation  ’  of 
the  Christians  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  insisted  in  a  circular  upon  the  necessity  of  a  new 
conference,  whose  task  it  would  be  to  revise  the  stipulations  of 
1856.  ‘  The  time  of  illusions  is  gone,’  he  said ;  *  hesitation  or 

*  adjournment  can  only  produce  grave  inconveniences.’  Whilst 
in  his  despatches  he  carefully  kept  within  the  boundaries  of 
diplomatic  language,  he  left  free  play  to  the  Russian  Press,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  national  sympathies  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
unfortunate  brethren  south  of  the  Danube,  united  by  the  common 
bonds  of  religion  and  race.  He  even  actively  seconded  the 
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ispirations  of  the  Turkish  Christians  to  independence  by  the 
diplomacy  of  his  secret  agents.  These  intrigues  were  de¬ 
nounced  at  the  time  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  great  spirit  in 
a  letter  to  Count  Brunnow  which  has  recently  been  published. 
They  are  in  fact  the  source  of  the  disturbances  now  occurring 
in  Turkey. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.  powerfully  aided  the  Russian  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  his  skill  was  shown  in  adroitly  seizing  every  chance 
which  fortune  threw  in  his  way.  Thus  GortchakofF’s  intimation 
after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  that  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  restrain  Germany  from  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Austria, 
contributed  to  the  hasty  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca, 
which  was  as  favourable  to  Russia  as  it  was  unfortunate  for 
Austria  and  France.  The  complete  execution  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  ‘  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  ’  would  have  given 
a.  totally  different  direction  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  would 
have  made  possible  a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the  two 
belligerents ;  whilst  after  the  half-solution  of  Villafranca  the 
shadow  of  Venetia  continued  to  separate  them,  obliged  Napo¬ 
leon  to  plot  continually  how  he  could  accomplish  by  indirect 
means  the  result  for  which  he  could  not  risk  a  second  war, 
and  therefore  made  the  friendship  of  Russia  doubly  important 
for  France.  At  the  same  time  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
strange  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Italy,  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  such  important  consequences. 

Great,  however,  as  had  been  the  statesmanship  by  which 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  without  drawing  the  sword,  reconquered 
a  position  in  European  politics,  where  his  support  was  eagerly 
sought  by  all  the  Great  Powers,  it  was  perhaps  less  penetrated  by 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  than  his  policy  in  the  Polish  question, 
which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  true  national  Minister.  But 
08  with  this  question  begins  his  joint  action  with  his  future 
brother-Chancellor,  we  must  beg  leave  to  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  latter,  whom  we  left  in  Frankfort,  deeply  dissatisfied 
with  his  personal  position  as  with  that  of  his  country,  and 
firmly  convinced  that  the  policy  of  steel  and  fire  could  alone 
produce  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1858,  delivered  Bismarck  from  the  false  position  of  a  su¬ 
perior  man  condemned  to  fill  an  inferior  place ;  he  was  recalled 
from  Frankfort,  where  he  had  in  vain  launched  his  biting  sar¬ 
casms  against  the  inanity  of  federal  diplomacy.  It  is  true, 
that  named  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  did  not  find  there 
a  theatre  for  immediate  action,  although  circumstances  seemed 
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to  press  it  upon  his  Government.  The  new  Ministry  which 
had  been  called  to  take  the  reins  at  Berlin  was  popular  and  com¬ 
manded  a  vast  majority  in  the  Chamber;  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
dismissed  ManteufFel  for  having  lowered  Prussia’s  position  in 
Europe,  was  bent  upon  raising  it,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Italian  campaign  offered  an  excellent  opportunity.  Xapo- 
leon  III.  was  most  willing  to  give  free  play  to  Prussia  in  Ger¬ 
many  if  she  would  let  him  have  his  >vay  in  Italy ;  he  sent  word 
to  Berlin  by  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  related  to  Prince  Hohenzol- 
lern,  then  chief  of  the  Ministry,  that  he  regarded  Austria  as 
representing  the  past,  Prussia  the  future,  in  Germany ;  ‘  In 
‘  chaining  herself  to  Austria  Prussia  condemns  herself  to  im- 

*  mobility,  but  she  is  called  to  a  higher  fortune ;  she  must 

*  accomplish  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  her,  and  w'hich 
‘  Germany  awaits  from  her.’  (Massari,  il  Conte  Cavour,  p. 
268.;  Bismarck,  who  a  year  before  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  heard  words  to  the  same  effect  from 
him,  was  heart  and  soul  for  such  a  policy,  and  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  his  Government  not  to  lose  this  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  an  independent  position.  ‘  We  sliall,’  he 
wrote  to  his  chief,  ‘  not  easily  find  more  favourable  conditions 

*  in  Austria,  Russia,  or  France  to  permit  us  to  ameliorate  our  > 

*  position  in  Germany.’  But  the  weak  and  indolent  Minister 
who  directed  the  foreign  ])olicy  of  the  new'  era  had  not  the 
slightest  taste  for  these  adventures.  lie  made  fine  speeches 
on  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany,  wrote  despatches  in 
excellent  French,  lost  his  time  in  fruitless  attempts  of  media¬ 
tion,  and  one  fine  morning  was  overtaken  by  the  news  of  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca.  It  may  well  be  imagined  how  Bis¬ 
marck’s  fiery  soul  chafed  under  this  impotent  policy  of  his 
Government,  Avhich,  as  he  said,  did  not  know  how  to  w’in  from 
golden  opportunities  even  the  smallest  dish  of  lentils ;  his 
anger  was  such  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was,  as  he 
says,  only  saved  by  his  strong  constitution  and  by  copious 
potations.  But  if  he  was  disbarred  from  action  he  did  not  lose 
his  time  at  St.  Petersburg ;  on  the  contrary  he  there  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  his  future  success.  The  position  of  the 
Prussian  envoys  at  the  Russian  Court  had  always  been  an 
exceptional  one;  since  Princess  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Frederic  William  III.,  had  married  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas; 
as  family  ambassadors,  they  enjoyed  an  intimacy  of  the'  Impe¬ 
rial  family,  rarely  granted  to  the  representatives  of- other 
Governments.  Bismarck  improved  these  favourable  conditions 
by  bis  personal  attractions.  Known  as  a  w’arm  friend  of  Russia, 
he  was  most  cordially  received  ,  by  the  Emperor,  who  invited 
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him  regularly  to  his  bear-hunts,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  national  costume,  and  he  was  also  admitted  at  the 
interviews  at  Warsaw  and  Breslau  with  the  Prince  Regent. 
"With  Prince  GortchakofF  he  found  himself  united  by  a  cordial 
hatred  of  Austria.  Bismarck  became  a  great  favourite  in 
Russian  society  ;  never  had  a  Prussian  Minister  been  known  of 
so  bright  and  gay  a  humour,  who  freely  cut  his  jokes  at  the 
Philistines  of  the  Spree  and  the  periwigs  of  Potsdam.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  comparative  leisure  to  study  the  country, 
the  language  and  customs,  and  j)ushed  his  local  predilections 
80  far  as  to  keep  in  his  house  two  young  bears,  which  during 
dinner  came  to  lick  his  hands  and  play  at  his  feet. 

In  the  meantime  a  constitutional  struggle  had  broken  out  in 
Berlin.  The  King,  by  the  experience  of  the  mobilisation  of 
the  army  in  1859,  had  acquired  the  conviction  that  its  organ¬ 
isation  was  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  If  at  that  epoch 
a  Minister  in  whose  energy  the  legislative  majority  had  con¬ 
fidence  had  come  forward,  presenting  the  reform  of  the  army 
as  the  necessary  means  for  a  great  national  end,  he  would 
have  Ciirried  it  victoriously.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  military 
cabinet  of  the  King  had  no  such  views ;  they  deliberately 
considered  the  project  of  the  organisation  of  the  army  as  the 
means  to  bring  about  a  constitutional  conflict  in  order  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Liberal  Ministry ;  and  they  succeeded.  In  this 
conflict  Bismarck  had  as  little  to  do  as  Moltke,  and  General 
von  Roon,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  merely  the  instrument  of 
the  military  cabinet. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  leading  advisers  of  the 
King  had  long  ago  thought  of  the  Prussian  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  the  man  fit  to  take  the  helm  when  the  conflict 
should  have  reached  its  crisis,  and  Bismarck  in  his  frequent 
visits  to  Berlin  took  good  care  to  improve  his  relations  with  these 
mfluential  men  and  Avith  his  sovereign.  His  next  stepping-, 
stone  to  the  Ministry  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  in  Paris, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  Count  Pourtales.  During  his  short 
residence  there  he  managed  to  win  the  favour  of  Napoleon  III., 
then  at  the  height  of  his  position,  but  Avhom  Bismarck  even  at, 
that  time  did  not  scruple  to  call  in  intimate  conversation  ‘  a 
‘  great  misunderstood  incapacity  ’  (tine  grande  incapacite 
connue),  shrewdly  discerning  the  truth  of  Tocqueville’s  saying, 
that  this  man  did  not  know  hoAV  to  distinguish  between  thinking 
and  dreaming.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  conviction  that  he  ( 
Avould  soon  be  called  to  take  the  reins  at  Berlin,  and  sketched  ^ 
his  future  policy  with  great  frankness.  France,  he  said,  had; 
no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  a  rising  and  aggrandised  Prussia . 
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which  would  never  overstep  her  natural  boundary  of  the 
Maine  ;  south  of  it  Austria  might  keep,  or  even  increase,  her 
preponderance,  whilst  Prussia,  in  her  present  distracted  state, 
was  condemned  to  depend  upon  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
She  would  have  the  liberty  of  alliances  as  soon  as  she  h^ 
acquired  her  natural  configuration  by  the  missing  limbs  of 
Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Hanover  (‘  Elle  manque  de  ventre  du 
*  cote  de  Cassel  et  de  Nassau,  elle  a  I’epaule  demise  du  c6t4  du 
‘  Hanovre,’  p.  158),  and  no  alliance  would  be  more  eligible 
to  her  than  that  of  France.  •  The  Emperor  and  his  Ministers 
listened  to  these  suggestions  complacently,  and  thought  that  if 
M.  de  Bismarck  was  not  quite  a  serious  man  he  yet  might 
prove  a  useful  one.  M.  Klaczko  also  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
that  the  Prussian  envoy  tried  to  win  over  M.  Thiers  to  his  ideas, 
and  offered  to  reconcile  him  with  the  Emperor,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  French  statesman  declined,  little  thinking  under  what 
different  circumstances  they  were  to  meet  eight  years  later  in 
Versailles.  Bismarck  was  not  more  successful  in  attempting 
to  win  the  goodwill  of  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  projects  during 
a  visit  he  made  to  England,  and  he  then  went  to  the  south  of 
France.  At  Avignon  he  was  met  by  a  telegram  which  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  Berlin,  where  at  last  the  long-expected  crisis 
had  occurred.  The  House  of  Deputies  had  finally  refused  to 
vote  the  increased  military  budget.  Baron  von  der  Heydt  and 
Count  Bemstorff  declining  to  spend  the  money  without  the 
vote,  resigned,  and  Bismarck  was  called  upon  to  extricate  the 
King  from  a  situation  which  appeared,  constitutionally  con¬ 
sidered,  hopeless.  The  future  has  shown  how  grievously  his 
former  associates,  who  brought  him  into  power,  were  deceived 
when  they  hoped  that  he  would  firmly  establish  Conservative 
principles.  In  taking  leave  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  he 
said,  ‘  Liberalism  is  a  foolery  which  it  is  easy  to  put  to  reason, 
*  but  revolution  is  a  force,  and  one  must  know  how  to  use  it.’ 

Little  transpired,  however,  at  first  of  his  real  intentions ;  it  is 
true  he  spoke  of  them  to  the  members  of  the  Liberal  majority 
as  frankly  as  he  did  in  Paris,  hinting  that  Prussia  ought  to 
collect  her  forces  for  a  favourable  moment,  and  that  German 
unity  was  not  to  be  won  by  speeches  and  resolutions,  but  by 
blood  and  iron.  It  is  equally  true  that  he  frankly  warned  the 
Austrian  Minister  not  to  expect  any  help  in  future  complica¬ 
tions  from  Berlin,  and  ingenuously  advised  his  former  col¬ 
league  at  Frankfort,  Count  Rechberg,  to  renounce  Austria’s 

?osition  in  Germany,  transferring  her  centre  of  gravitation  to 
’esth.  But  as  M.  Klaczko  justly  observes,  it  is  one  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  greatest  arts  to  tell  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
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believes  him ;  the  deputies  as  well  as  the  diplomatists  took 
his  declarations  for  mere  swagger;  a  constitutional  contest 
seemed  a  bad  preparation  for  national  action,  and  both  in¬ 
dignantly  protested.  Undoubtedly  his  position,  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  govern  without  a  legally  voted 
budget,  was  awkward.  The  Constitution  gave  the  Crown  the 
^  right  of  levying  existing  taxes,  and  in  this  way  he  might  carry 
on  the  government ;  but  where  was  he  to  find  the  funds,  with¬ 
out  which  his  great  plans  could  scarcely  be  executed  ?  It  was 
in  this  critical  situation  that  for  the  first  time  he  met  with  one 
of  the  extraordinary  turns  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  apart 
from  his  ability  have  so  much  favoured  him.  France  and 
Russia  since  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  been  on  cordial  terms, 
and  whatever  Bismarck  had  done  to  become  a  third  party  in 
their  understanding,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  as  long  as 
they  remained  united  they  would  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
great  military  monarchy  in  the  centre  of  Europe ;  therefore  the 
greatest  possible  chance  the  Prussian  Minister  could  look  for 
was  an  event  which  separated  these  two  Powers ;  and  this  event 
not  only  took  place,  but  it  took  a  turn  which  revived  the  old 
animosity  of  Russia  against  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  extended  his  liberal  reforms  to 
Poland  ;  he  had  sent  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
as*  governor  to  Warsaw,  and  had  confided  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  highly  gifted  Polish  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Wielo- 
polski,  who  established  a  national  government.  But  the 
incorrigible  political  incapacity  of  the  Poles  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  large  concessions  ;  insurrections,  fomented  by  cosmo¬ 
politan  demagogues,  broke  out  in  January  1863,  and  soon  took 
alarming  proportions.  The  European  Powers  at  first  remained 
silent  spectators,  although  already  in  1863  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  did  not  half  like  the  Russo-French  understanding,  in  a 
speech  of  April  4,  had  exalted  the  ‘  invincible,  inextinguishable, 

‘  inexhaustible  patriotism  of  the  Poles,’  warning  them  not  to 
forget  the  cruel  deceptions  which  at  another  epoch  a  French 
Emperor  had  caused  to  them.  France  particularly  held  back. 
The  ‘  Moniteur  ’  had  formerly  protested  against  the  idea  that 
she  could  encourage  hopes  of  national  independence  for  Poland, 
and  declared  that  everything  was  to  be  expected  from  the  gener¬ 
ous  intentions  of  the  Czar;  even  on  February  5,  M.  Billault 
condemned  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  the  insurrection  as  brought 
about  by  revolutionary  passions.  Suddenly  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Prussia  had  concluded  a  convention 
with  Russia,  stipulating  that  the  troops  of  the  two  governments 
should  be  authorised,  on  the  requisition  of  the  military  authori- 
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ties  of  the  other,  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  insurgents  into  the  territory  of 
'the  other. 

This  act  was  at  that  time  considered  as  a  most  imprudent 
provocation,  and  it  is  true  that  Bismarck,  before  the  combined 
representations  of  England  ancj  France,  was  obliged  to  draw 
back  and  to  assure  them  that  the  agreement  had  no  political 
•  significance  whatever,  but  was  simply  an  arrangement  for  the 
maintenance  of  security  on  the  borders  of  the  two  countries ; 
he  even  informed  them  somewhat  later,  that  the  necessary 
instructions  to  carry  the  convention  into  effect  had  never  been 
drawn  up  ;  it  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  dead  letter. 

'  But  if  this  was  a  retreat,  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
'  advantage  he  drew  from  it ;  it  provoked  England,  France,  and 
Austria  into  a  diplomatic  campaign,  which  ended  by  pro¬ 
foundly  dividing  them,  by  shaking  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Russia,  and  thus  creating  a  new  situation, 
of  which  Prussia  was  to  reap  all  the  benefit. 

Bismarck  knew  beforehand  that  Russia  would  never  yield 
in  the  Polish  question  to  diplomatic  representations,  and  at 
once  discovered  that  Prince  Gortchakoff  only  accepted  the 
discussion  with  the  Western  Powers  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
crushing  the  insurrection.  He  therefore  not  only  declined  to 
sup|X)rt  the  concessions  which  England  and  France  recom¬ 
mended  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  frankly  took  the  side  of  Russia, 
and  so  secured  her  gratitude  and  future  aid,  whilst  his  real 
adversary  Austria,  in  strange  blindness,  not  only  joined  the 
Western  Powers  in  their  unsuccessful  diplomatic  campaign, 
but  actually  favoured  the  insurrection  from  the  Galician  side. 
The  Vienna  Cabinet  thus  managed  first  to  compromise  anew 
its  relations  with  Russia,  and  then  to  dissatisfy  France  by 
drawiqg  back  when  the  moment  for  action  was  at  hand.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  ill  luck,  took  a 
hint  from  Prince  Gortchakoff,  transmitted  by  the  Marquis 
Pepoli,  Italian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  started  his  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  Universal  Congress,  which  broke  down  under  the 
curt  refusal  of  Lord  Russell,  greatly  resented  by  the  Emperor. 
In  this  way  all  the  former  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  were 
dissolved.  Imgland,  France,  and  Austria  were  mutually  es¬ 
tranged  ;  Prince  Gortchakoff,  to  whose  firmness  and  skill  the 
nation  ascribed  its  escape  from  a  great  danger,  rose  to  the 
height  of  jwpularity,  and  Prussia,  hitherto  isolated,  was  hence¬ 
forth  sure  of  the  Russian  alliance. 

As  long  as  the  Polish  negotiations  lasted  Bismarck  had 
"shown  a  supreme  indifference  to  the  much-vexed  question  of 
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the  Duchies  ;  even  in  October  1863,  when  the  Diet  of  Frank¬ 
fort  resolved  upon  the  Federal  execution  in  Holstein,  he  pro¬ 
mised  the  British  envoy  in  Berlin,  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  to  prevent 
what  he  called  a  whim  of  the  Secondary  States,  if  Denmark 
accepted  the  English  mediation ;  but  no  sooner  had  Napoleon 
launched  his  congress-project,  than  he  found  that  he  could  no 
longer  offer  any  objection  to  the  execution.  At  this  moment 
an  event  took  place  .which  gave  a  wholly  new  turn  to  the  whole 
situation.  The  King  of  Denmark  died  November  15  ;  his  suc¬ 
cessor  sanctioned  the  constitution,  to  which  the  Diet  had  ob¬ 
jected,  and  the  national  agitation  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  made  a  conflict  inevitable.  We  think  M.  Klaczko 
goes  too  far  in  representing  Bismarck  as  having  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  pursued  a  deeply  premeditated  game,  in  order  to  swallow 
the  Duchies ;  on  the  contrary,  his  first  plan  was  to  crush  the 
movement,  and  when  he  found  this  impossible,  from  the  violent 
excitement  prevailing  in  Germany  on  this  question,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  seduce  Austria  into  a  plan  of  joint  operations,  which 
proved  singularly  mischievous  to  herself.  During  the  whole 
course  of  tWs  affair  he  was  discreetly  but  effectively  supported 
by  his  Russian  colleague,  who  constantly  assured  Lord  Napier 
that  Bismarck  himself  had  moderate  views,  and  was  only  obliged 
to  act  in  order  not  to  be  overruled  by  the  King  and  the  national 
movement.  When  at  the  London  Conference  the  Prussian 
Premier  was  compelled  by  Austria  and  the  Diet  to  join  in  the 
memorable  declaration  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  him  the  service  to 
.cede  his  very  distant  claims  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg, 
and  so  enabled  him  to  play  out  a  harmless  candidate  against  a 
dangerous  one.  When  Austria  had  acquiesced  in  a  careful 
■investigation  of  the  conflicting  rights  of  these  two  princes,  and 
had  blindly  signed  the  joint  peace  with  Denmark  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  guarantees  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Duchies  into 
an  independent  federal  State,  he  found  himself  en  tete-a-tete 
with  her,  and  now  seriously  set  to  work  for  the  annexation  of 
Sleswig-Holstein. 

It  is  in  executing  this  plan  that  he  finally  proved  the  mas¬ 
tership  of  his  unscrupulous  diplomacy.  Sure  as  he  felt  of 
Russia’s  silent  support,  he  knew  that  he  absolutely  needed  the 
complicity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  with  great  dex¬ 
terity  managed  to  secure  it.  The  French  sovereign,  after  the 
successive  failures  of  the  Polish  affair  and  of  his  project  of  a 
General  Congress,  was  bent  upon  re-establishing  his  prestige 
hy  some  great  stroke,  and  thought  that  the  menacing  conflict 
between  the  two  German  Powers  presented  a  good  opportunity 
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for  it.  When,  therefore,  Bismarck  in  the  autumn  of  1864 
paid  a  visit  at  Biaritz,  he  was  well  received ;  he  assured  the 
Emperor  that  his  alliance  with  Austria  had  been  a  mere 
incident,  and  that  he  looked  to  France  and  Italy  as  the 
natural  allies  of  Prussia ;  he  knew  that  Napoleon’s  mind  waj 
bent  upon  the  completion  of  his  Italian  programme,  and  repre^ 
sented  the  joint  action  of  Prussia  and  Italy,  under  the  diplo¬ 
matic  assistance  of  France,  as  the  most  effective  means  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Although  no  fixed  plan  was  agreed 
upon,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Emperor  listened  with  com¬ 
placency  to  this  idea,  and  shortly  afterwards,  M.  Benedetti,  » 
waim  friend  of  the  Italian  cause,  was  appointed  French  am¬ 
bassador  at  Berlin.  In  the  execution  of  his  designs  Bismarck 
had,  however,  to  overcome  great  impediments  ;  he  still  was  in 
open  conflict  with  the  Legislature  and  with  public  opinion  in 
Germany ;  the  King  and  the  Court  would  not  hear  of  a  war 
with  Austria,  still  less  of  an  alliance  with  revolutionary  Italy. 
The  Minister,  therefore,  while  pursuing  with  relentless  tenacity 
his  plan,  had  to  make  frequent  halts  on  his  way,  of  w’hich 
the  most  important  was  the  Convention  of  Gastein ;  but  be 
succeeded  in  convincing  Benedetti,  as  Avell  as  the  Italian 
statesmen,  that  these  complications,  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstances,  would  not  imperil  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult.  Moreover,  he  had  at  once  penetrated  the  complicated 
strategy  of  Napoleon,  which  was  disclosed  in  1866  in  the 
famous  letter  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  : — The  aggrandisement 
of  Prussia,  in  the  North  of  Germany,  as  an  equipoise  to  Kussia, 
whilst  Austria  w’as  to  maintain  her  great  position  in  Germany, 
perhaps  even  to  win  back  Silesia  as  a  compensation  for  Venetia, 
which  she  was  to  cede  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Middle  State  on  the  Rhine,  destined  to  form, 
with  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  ‘  a  union  more  intimate,  an  organi- 
*  sation  more  powerful,’  i.e.  a  new  Rhenish  Confederation  under 
the  de  facto  protectorate  of  France;  and  lastly,  a  rectification 
of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  French  Empire.  Such  were 
the  visions  floating  before  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  which  he 
hoped  to  realise  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  German  Powers,  and 
which  Bismarck  wisely  abstained  from  dispelling  from  the 
mind  of  the  Imperial  dreamer,  who  only  knew  the  Germany 
of  his  youth  and  not  of  the  present  day.  He  saw  Napoleon’s 
doubts  whether  even  Prussia  and  Italy  united  would  be  a 
match  for  the  Austrian  army,  which  France  had  been  scarcely 
able  to  vanquish  in  1859  ;  he  discerned  the  Emperor’s  design 
to  interfere  as  mediator  when  the  two  rivals  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  but  he  did  not  impugn  the  plan,  knowing  it  to  be 
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hollow,  and  without  taking  any  engagement  he  came  back 
from  his  second  visit  to  Biaritz  sure  of  the  friendly  neutrality 
of  France  in  the  impending  struggle.  M.  Klaczko  has  an 
eloquent  page  on  the  walks  of  the  Emperor  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Prosper  Merimee  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
caye,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  Prussian  Prime 
Minister,  developing  his  ideas,  and  generally  receiving  only  a 
'  slightly  incredulous  look  as  answer.  Napoleon,  in  listening 
to  the  plans  by  Avhich  his  interlocutor  disposed  in  the  most  ofl^ 
hand  manner  of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  is  even  said  to  have 
whispered  to  his  poet-companion,  ‘  he  is  mad ;  ’  little  thinking 
I  that  this  maniac,  at  whose  fertile  imagination  he  inwardly 
smiled,  would  turn  out  a  terrible  realist,  who  five  years  after¬ 
wards  would  consign  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Wilhelmshbhe. 

I  There  is  a  grain  of  folly  in  every  great  genius ;  and  it 
I  certainly  required  an  audacity  next  to  foolhardiness  in  Bis- 

i  marck  to  risk,  even  with  all  the  elements  of  strength  of  which 

I  he  was  conscious,  the  game  on  which  he  staked  the  future 

greatness  of  his  country,  but  possibly  also  its  utter  ruin. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
!  odds  against  him ;  he  was  still  at  variance  with  the  King,  the 
Court,  and  the  Nation,  nor  was  the  army  enthusiastic  for  a  con¬ 
flict  with  Austria  and  an  alliance  with  Italy,  the  only  Power 
from  which  he  could  look  for  active  help.  What  would  have 
been  his  position  if  Austria  had  resigned  herself  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Venetia,  which  she  was  to  lose  sooner  or  later,  in  exchange 
for  the  Danubian  Principalities  proposed  by  Italy?*  What  if 
she  had  only  maintained  her  simple  adherence  to  the  proposition 
of  a  Congress,  as  advanced  by  Napoleon?  Was  the  Prussian 
Premier  prepared  to  declare  before  a  European  Areopagus  that 
j  he  must  have  the  Duchies  because  the  frontiers-  of  Prussia 

i  were  ill  defined?  In  the  confidential  conversations  with 

General  Govone,  whose  despatches  Lamarmora  has  published, 

I  the  difliculty  of  drawing  on  the  King,  of  overcoming  his  super- 

I  stitlons,  his  old-fashioned  ideas,  his  legitimist  scruples,  con- 

j  stantly  recur.  The  Minister  was  afraid  of  leaving  Berlin  for 

1  •  In  fact,  though  M,  Klaczko  does  not  seem  aware  of  it,  Austria 

(did  offer  to  France  to  make  that  concession  as  early  as  May  10  in 
exchange  for  the  French  alliance.  With  supreme  infatuation  Napoleon 
III.  rejected  that  offer.  That  was  the  one  fatal  incident  on  which  the 
i  whole  decline  and  fall  of  the  Second  hlmpire  turned.  The  most  accu- 
1  rate  and  complete  account  of  these  complicated  diplomatic  transactions 
which  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Sorel’s  ‘  Guerre  Franco- Alle- 
‘  mande,’  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest,  to  which  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  devote  more  space  in  these  pages. 
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a  Conference,  because  occult  influences  might  bring  about  an 
interview  of  his  master  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph;  he 
felt  obliged  to  have  the  avenues  of  the  palace  carefully  watched 
(Benedetti,  ‘  Ma  Mission  en  Prusse,’  p.  129).  Even  when  the 
long-desired  war  was  at  hand,  Bismarck,  though  convinced  of 
Prussia’s  military  superiority,  was  well  aware  of  the  magnitude 
,of  the  struggle  upon  the  result  of  which  his  whole  fate  de¬ 
pended.  ‘  Almighty  God  is  sometimes  capricious,’  he  said 
in  his  flippant  way  to  Count  Barral,  the  Italian  envoy,  at 
the  moment  when  hostilities  had  begun  (Lamarmora,  *  Un  po’ 

‘  pill  di  luce,’  p.  332) ;  he  assured  a  friend  that  he  would  return 
victorious  or  perish  with  the  last  charge  of  cavalry  ;  he  even  is 
.reported,  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority,  to  have  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  in  certain  circumstances  death  on  the 
scaffold  was  neither  the  most  degrading  nor  the  worst  end  one 
might  meet  with  (p.  234);  and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  an  officer  accosted  him  ivith  the  words,  ‘  Now  your 

*  Excellency  is  a  great  man ;  if  we  had  lost  the  day  you  would 

*  have  been  a  great  criminal,’  he  answered  with  a  hearty  laugh, 
‘  You  are  perfectly  right.’  The  result  decided  for  him;  and 
however  we  may  condemn  the  means  by  which  he  brought  it 
about,  however  fortune  has  favoured  him  in  some  of  the  most 
critical  moments,  every  impartial  observer  must  acknowledge 
that  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  this  difficult  cam¬ 
paign,  the  perspicacity  with  which  he  profited  by  his  adversaries’ 
faults,  the  energy  with  which  he  turned  to  account  every  ele¬ 
ment  apt  to  come  to  his  aid,  were  prodigious,  and  would 
alone  suffice  to  mark  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 

But  he  surpassed  himself  during  the  two  momentous 


months  ivhich  followed  the  decisive  victory,  when  he  pushed 
his  unscrupulous  boldness  to  the  very  last  limits,  without  one 
moment  losing  sight  of  what  was  possible.  ‘  We  shall  have  a 
‘  peace  which  will  be  worth  the  trouble,’  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
if  we  do  not  exaggerate  our  demands,  and  do  not  believe  we 
‘  have  conquered  the  world.  Unfortunately,  we  are  inclined 
‘  to  be  as  easily  intoxicated  as  to  despair,  and  I  have  the  dis- 
‘  agreeable  task  to  put  water  into  boiling  wine,  and  to  insist  that 
‘  we.  are  not  alone  in  Europe,  but  have  three  neighbours.’  It 
was  certainly  difficult  to  preach  cool  reason  to  the  military 
men,  who,  elated  by  their  victories,  would  fain  have  swallowed 
all  Germany,  and,  as  he  said,  ‘though  not  seeing  further  than 
‘  their  noses,  were  basking  on  the  foaming  wave  of  phrases.’ 

The  news  of  Sadowa  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Tuile- 
ries,  destroying  the  whole  political  edifice  of  the  planning 
Cmsar,  and  filling  with  patriotic  anxiety  even  the  most  de- 
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cided  Bonapartist  partisans  of  Bismarck.  Venetia,  it  is  true, 
was  ceded ;  but  what  became  of  the  German  programme  of  the 
Emperor?  of  his  assurance  that  no  question  in  which  France 
had  an  interest  would  be  decided  without  her  assent  ?  among 
which  questions  was  expressly  mentioned  ‘  every  modification 
‘  of  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  a  great 
‘  Power.’  Prussia  proceeded  to  annex  the  Duchies,  Hanover, 
■Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  and  to  exclude  Austria  from 
'  Grermany,  though  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  maintain 
her  great  position  in  Germany.  Bismarck  himself  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  his  celebrated  speech  of  January  14,  1874,  in  the 
'Reichstag,  that  Prussia’s  situation  at  that  moment  had  been 
most  critical.  ‘  If  France,’  he  said,  ‘  had  only  a  small  force  at 
‘  her  disposition,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  form  a  very 

*  respectable  army  by  uniting  with  the  South-German  contiu- 
‘  gents  ;  an  army  which  would  have  immediately  compelled  us 
‘  to  abandon  all  our  successes  in  Austria  in  order  to  protect 

*  Berlin.’  But  Napoleon,  suffering  already  from  the  disease 
which  had  for  some  time  been  undermining  his  health,  was 
so  overcome  with  the  untoward  results  of  the  war,  which  he 
himself  had  promoted,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
for  a  decided  policy.  In  vain  did  Count  Walewski  urge  him 
to  place  at  least  a  corps  of  100,000  men  on  the  Bhine ;  the 

j  Emperor  replied  that  he  had  not  got  them.  In  vain  did  the 

'Due  de  Gramont  write  from  Vienna  that  Prussia,  although 
I  victorious,  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  was  not  able  to  risk  a 

I  war  with  France.  In  vain  Baron  Beust,  who  had  come  to  Paris 

'  to  implore  the  support  of  France,  urged  upon  the  Emperor  that 

he  might  dominate  the  situation  by  a  simple  military  demon- 
■  stration;  and  that  if  he  allowed  that  moment  to  escape,  he 

would  be  forced  to  go  to  war  not  only  with  Prussia  but  with 
■all  Germany.  In  vain  the  Queen  of  Holland  pressed  upon  the 
I  French  Minister  at  the  Hague  that  it  was  more  than  a  crime, 
that  it  was  a  fault,  to  allow  the  strangling  of  Austria ;  that  the 
j  future  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  at  stake,  the  Emperor  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  ‘  de  courir  des  aventures  ;  ’ 
he  did  not  even  think  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  former 
;  project  of  a  European  Congress,  although  it  would  certainly 

J.  have  been  more  opportune  after  a  great  war  than  before  it, 

and  was  even  contemplated  as  desirable  by  Prince  Gortchakoff 
■under  the  first  impression  of  Sadowa.  At  one  moment  after 
•  Sadowa,  the  wise  and  energetic  advice  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
had  all  but  prevailed.  It  had  been  decided  at  a  Cabinet  held 
at  St  Cloud  that  the  Legislative  Body  should  be  convoked 
i  and  the  army  placed  on  a  war  footing.  The  ordonnance  to  that 
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effect  was  actually  drawn,  and  was  to  have  appeared  in  the 
‘  Moniteur  ’  the  next  morning.  But  in  the  night  everything 
changed ;  M.  de  Lavalette  and  M.  Rouher  regained  their  as* 
cendancy  over  the  Emperor;  the  ordonnance  was  suppressed; 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  resigned.  We  give  this  anecdote 
on  the  personal  authority  of  the  chief  actor  in  this  remarkable 
transaction.  M.  Rouher  thought,  as  we  have  learnt  by  a  letter 
published  in  the  ‘  Papiers  et  Correspondance  de  la  Famille 

*  Impdriale,’  vol.  ii.  p.  225,  that  public  opinion  would  be  satisfied, 
if  Prussia  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  frontiers 
of  1814,  in  this  way  effacing  the  consequences  of  Waterloo. 
This  rectification  would,  however,  not  be  considered  as  a  full 
acquittance  for  the  future.  Germany  was,  in  his  opinion,  only 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  numerous  oscillations  through  which 
she  would  have  to  pass  before  reaching  her  consolidation ;  the 
Southern  States,  particularly,  would  be  in  a  short  time  the 
apple  of  discord,  and  France  would  then  be  more  ready  to 
profit  by  circumstances. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  M.  Benedetti  was  sent  to  the 
Prussian  headquarters  in  Moravia,  and  he  has  himself  in¬ 
genuously  told  the  world  how  he  was  outwitted  by  the  Prussian 
Premier.  The  first  aim  of  Bismarck  in  this  momentous  situa¬ 
tion  was  to  gain  time  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  Austria ;  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  conces¬ 
sions  to  France,  as,  for  instanee,  the  integrity  of  Saxony  and 
the  eventual  retrocession  of  the  northern  districts  of  Slesvig  to 
Denmark,  destined  to  remain  a  dead  letter ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  French  diplomatist  aloof  from  the  negotiation 
with  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
was  perfectly  disposed  to  accept  combinations  by  which  France 
and  Prussia  might  solve  most  of  the  pending  questions  which 
still  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe.  Closely  united,  these  two 
Powers  would  not  have  to  fear  an  armed  resistance,  either 
from  England  or  from  Russia-  ‘  I  shall  not  say  anything  new 
‘  to  your  Excellency,’  wrote  Benedetti  from  Nicolsburg  to  his 
chief,  ‘  in  announcing  that,  in  M.  de  Bismarck’s  opinion,  we 

*  ought  to  look  for  a  compensation  in  Belgium,  and  he  has 

*  offered  me  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  subject. 
‘  He,  however,  thinks  it  possible  to  find  also  something  in 
‘  the  Palatinate.’  But  nothing  was  settled.  The  Prussian 
Minister  obtained  his  chief  end  ;  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  with  Austria;  and  w'hen  tired  by  this  procras¬ 
tination  the  Emperor  afterwards  asked  simply  for  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  told  Benedetti  that 
this  would  be  war,  and  invited  him  to  direct  his  sovereign’s 
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attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  such  a  conflict,  pregnant 
with  revolutions,  the  German  dynasties  might  prove  more  solid 
than  that  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  was  frightened,  and 
drew  back,  but  Bismarck  turned  the  demand  admirably  to 
account  by  communicating  it  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Southern 
States,  who  had  come  to  Berlin  to  conclude  their  peace  with 
Prussia.  He  had  at  first  asked  enormous  sacrifices  from  them, 
and  they  had  implored  the  mediation  of  France,  which  was 
granted.  He  now  showed  himself  more  lenient;  proved  to 
them  that  France,  whilst  feigning  to  help  them,  had  tried  to  get 
compensations  at  their  expense,  and  offered  to  defend  them 
against  the  common  enemy.  They  accepted,  and  concluded 
with  Prussia  a  secret  alliance  defensive  and  offensive,  by  which 
the  contracting  parties  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  integrity 
of  their  territories,  and  the  Southern  States,  in  case  of  war, 
placed  their  military  forces  under  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  definitive  peace  with  Austria 
was  not  signed,  Bismarck  thought  it  prudent  to  continue  the 
game,  which  he  has  later  designated  by  the  name,  hitherto 
unknown  to  diplomacy,  of  ‘  dilatory  negotiations.’  He  still 
assured  Benedetti  that  Prussia  needed  the  alliance  of  a  great 
Power,  and  that  France  would  be  the  most  desirable ;  it 
I  was  impossible  to  cede  an  inch  of  German  territory,  but 
‘other  arrangements  might  be  made  apt  to  satisfy  the  re- 
‘spective  interests  of  both  countries.’  Napoleon  had  hitherto 
refused  to  entertain  any  project  on  Belgium;  he  had  even, 
as  M.  Klaczko  tells  us,  qualified  such  an  enterprise  as  *  an 
‘act  of  brigandage.’  Baffled  in  all  his  plans  of  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  bent  upon  obtaining  an  equivalent,  he  began  to 
listen  to  Benedetti,  who  came  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
August,  proposing  to  accept  boldly  the  principle  of  nationality, 
and,  as  there  was  no  Belgian  nationality,  to  negotiate  a  secret 
treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  Power  would  take  the 
engagement  not  to  oppose  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  the 
north.  Authorised  by  the  Emperor  to  negotiate  a  secret  act 
in  this  sense,  Benedetti,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  pursued  this 
dark  project  without  the  knowledge  of  his  oflBcial  chief,  and 
i,  presented  the  draft  of  a  convention  to  that  effect  in  his  own 
handwriting  to  Bismarck,  who  made  some  observations,  asked 
for  certain  changes,  and  in  this  way  gained  time  till  the  Peace 
of  Prague  was  signed  (August  26) ;  then  suddenly  he  showed 
hesitation ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  lest  the  Emperor  might  use 
this  negotiation  to  produce  a  conflict  between  Prussia  and 
England.  The  ambassador,  surprised  by  this  sudden  evolution. 
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asked  for  new  instructions.  The  Emperor,  greatly  embar¬ 
rassed,  having  dismissed  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  ordered  M.  de 
Lavalette  to  publish  the  famous  circular  of  September  15,  which 
was  a  plea  for  large  national  agglomerations.  Bismarck  mean- 
while  had  left  for  his  country-seat,  where  he  stayed  till  De¬ 
cember  ;  and  the  only  result  of  this  profligate  negotiation  was 
a  most  compromising  document,  wdiich  placed  France  at  the 
discretion  of  Prussia,  Avho  did  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  a  terrible 
use  when  war  had  become  inevitable. 

M.  Benedetti  has  indeed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  author, 
attempted  to  disculpate  himself ;  but  M.  Klaczko  in  his  answer 
has  fully  shown  that  in  this  discreditable  affair  the  late  am¬ 
bassador  was  morally  quite  as  guilty  as  his  great  tempter, 
with  the  additional  fault  that  he  was  outwitted,  in  a  manner 
scarcely  credible,  by  his  grim  antagonist.  His  eyes  were 
opened  too  late  when  he  discovered  that  Bismarck  had  found 
elsewhere  the  support  which  he  had  pretended  to  look  for  from 
France,  when  tfeneral  Manteuffel  was  sent  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Bussian  Court,  whatever  the 
partiality  of  its  leading  members  for  Prussia  might  be,  was 
somewhat  hurt  by  the  dethronement  of  sovereigns  related  to 
the  Imperial  family.  The  general  was  to  plead  the  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstance  of  necessity,  but  principally  to  communicate 
the  projects  by  which  France  had  tried  to  shake  to  her  profit 
the  alliance  of  the  two  Powers,  to  assure  that  his  Government 
remained  faithful  to  it,  and  to  offer  free  play  to  Kussia  in  the 
East,  if  she  w'ould  do  as  much.  This  mission  perfectly  suc¬ 
ceeded.*  When  somewhat  later  Austria  and  France  tried  to 
win  the  goodwill  of  Kussia,  Baron  Beust  proposing  a  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was  to  cancel  the  neuti’alisation 
of  the  Black  Sea,t  and  to  favour  the  autonomy  of  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  Napoleon  III.  pleading  for  an  under¬ 
standing  on  Eastern  affairs,  and  warmly  supporting  the  cession 
not  only  of  Candia,  but  even  of  Epirus  and  Thessalia  to  Greece, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  of  course  did  not  neglect  to  turn  these 
overtures  to  the  best  possible  account.  He  declared  that  M. 
de  Beust  had  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  large  and  elevated 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  immediately  after  Sadowa,  the  ‘  Moscow 
‘  Gazette,’  the  leading  iiltni- national  organ,  pleaded  the  continuation  of 
an  active  alliance  between  llussia  and  Prussia,  because  the  latter  Power 
had  no  interests  of  her  own  in  the  East,  and  would  always  back  those 
of  her  ally. 

•f  ‘  C’est  aller  centre  la  nature  des  choses  que  d’interdire  k  un  Etat 
d’une  etendue  et  d’une  population  aussi  immenses  sa  liberte  d’allures 
dans  le  cercle  de  son  action  legitime,’  (Depeche  du  1  Janvier,  1867.)  *• 
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tiews  in  the  Austrian  policy,  and  was  the  first  statesman  of 
that  country  soaring  above  paltry  jealousies ;  he  received  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  communications  of  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier,  and  had  only  to  temper  the  ardour  of  Napoleon  III.,’ 
who  did  not  scruple  to  press  the  cession  of  Candia  personally 
upon  the  Sultan  coming  as  his  guest  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Paris.  But  Prince  Gortchakoff  saw  very  well  that  both  these 
Powers  did  not  intend  simply  to  make  him  a  present  by  thus 
modifying  their  policy  in  the  East ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary, 
expected  in  exchange  to  obtain  his  support  in  the  coming  com¬ 
plications  of  Western  Europe.  He  continued,  however,  to 
maintain  his  intimate  relations  with  his  old  colleague  of  Frank¬ 
fort.  Very  enthusiastic  for  a  plebiscite  in  Candia,  which  was 
the  undoubted  territory  of  the  Porte,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
plebiscite  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  for  the  north  of 
Slesvig;  and  when  in  March,  186-7,  Bismarck  refused  France 
even  the  satisfaction  of  buying  Luxemburg  from  the  King  of 
Holland,  he  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  publication  of 
the  military  treaties  between  Prussia  and  the  Southern  States, 
Avhich  literally  abolished  the  ‘  independent,  international  situa- 
*  tion  ’  stipulated  at  Nicolsburg.  He  favoured  the  panslavist 
propaganda,  for  which  the  famous  circular  of  Lavalette  had 
furnished  the  pretext,*  and  which  reached  its  height  in  a 
strange  ethnological  exhibition  at  Moscow.  Science  had  little 
i  to  gain  from  this  motley  gathering  of  Slav  types,  costumes, 
arms,  domestic  utensils,  &c.;  patronised  as  it  was,  however,  by 
the  Court  and  the  highest  dignitaries,  it  served  the  purpose  of 
appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the  ‘  unfortunate  and  disin- 
‘herited  Slavs  of  Austria  and  Turkey,’  -whose  delegates  came 
as  pilgrims  to  the  !Mons  Sacer  of  the  Kremlin,  and  were  mag¬ 
nificently  received  as  brethren  of  the  same  race.  The  fostering 
of  the  Slav  sympathies  on  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  was 
nothing  new,  but  the  encouragement  they  had  met  Avith  hither¬ 
to  had  chosen  less  conspicuous  ways  and  means.  Now  for  the 
first  time  the  Russian  Government  openly  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  this  propaganda,  and  unfolded  the  flag  of  the  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  In  an  empire  where  everything  is 
watched  and  directed  from  above,  and  nothing  is  spontaneous, 
'  the  subjects  of  two  neighbouring  and  friendly  Powers  w’ere 
i  allowed  to  expose  their  grievances,  and  to  ask  assistance  and 


*  ‘  Uno  puissance  irresistible  pousse  les  peuples  a  se  r^unir  en 
grandes  agglomerations  en  faisant  disparaltre  les  Etats  secondaires,  et 
cette  tendance  est  peut-etre  inspiree  par  une  sorte  de  provision  provi- 
dentielle  des  destinees  de  ce  monde.’  •  »  J.'J 
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deliverance  in  the  name  of  the  new-fangled  law  of  unity  of 
races.  The  ‘  Correspondance  Russe,’  a  paper  superintended 
by  the  Home  Office,  said ;  ‘  Our  guests  will  believe  that  they 

*  have  come  to  a  sister-nation,  from  which  they  have  every- 

*  thing  to  expect  and  nothing  to  fear ;  we  shall  listen  to  their 
‘  complaints,  and  the  explanation  of  the  wrongs  from  which 

*  they  suffer  can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite 
‘  them  to  us.  If  they  are  inclined  to  compare  their  political 

*  condition  with  ours,  we  shall  not  be  simple  enough  to  convince 

*  them  that  theirs  is  the  more  favourable  for  the  Slav  develop- 

*  ment.’  Appeals  were  addressed  to  the  Czar  to  revenge  the 
secular  outrages  of  the  Turks  and  to  plant  the  Russian  flag  on 
Santa  Sophia,  a  permanent  committee  was  founded  to  promote 
the  unity  of  the  Slavs,  whose  agents  were  soon  to  be  found 
among  the  Ruthenes,  Tchechs,  and  Croats  of  Austria,  the 
Rumanians  and  Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  Avhilst  at  the  same  time 
the  Greeks  openly  fomented  the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  these 
things  were  done  with  the  direct  knowledge  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  insurrection  in  the 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  is  their  natural  result. 

As  to  Prussia,  we  think  M.  Benedetti  goes  too  far  in 
ascribing  to  Bismarck  the  authorship  of  all  these  troubles 
(^despatch  of  Jan.  5,  1868);  but  it  is  true  that  he  looked  at 
them  with  silent  complacency,  *  for  he  found  it  his  advantage 
to  see  Austria  disquieted  by  Russia,  just  as  he  maintained  his 
relations  with  the  Hungarians,t  and  welcomed  Garibaldi’s  in¬ 
surrection,  which  forced  France  to  renew  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  helped  to  neutralise  her  liberty  of  action  on  the 
Rhine.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Prussian  Premier,  as 
Benedetti  observed,  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  de¬ 
finite  engagement  with  Russia  in  the  Eastern  question;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  wished  to  avoid  any  conflict  which  would 
have  compelled  him  to  side  openly  with  her ;  he  even  took 
the  initiative  of  the  Paris  Conference  in  January,  1868,  which 
prevented  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  latter  the  better  observation  of  her  inter- 

*  His  principal  organ,  the  ‘North  German  Gazette,’  speaking  of 
the  Congress  of  Moscow,  declared  that  the  pretensions  of  Russia  to 
introduce  a  certain  unity  in  the  intellectnal  development  of  the  Slavs 
was  perfectly  legitimate. 

After  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  King  of 
Hungary  at  Pesth  (June,  1867),  Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
wrote,  that  notwithstanding  their  reconciliation  with  Austria,  the 
Hungarians  continued  to  look  on  Prussia  as  their  natural  protector 
against  Vienna. 
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national  obligations.  *  Russia,’  wrote  the  French  ambassador, 

*  is  a  card  in  his  game  for  the  complications  which  may  arise 
‘  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  invert  the 
‘  parts,  and  to  become  a  card  in  the  game  of  the  Cabinet  of 
‘  St.  Petersburg.’ 

This  cautious  reserve  of  Bismarck  did  not  prevent  his 
,  Russian  colleague  from  taking  frankly  the  Prussian  side,  when 
at  last  the  Hohenzollern  affair  brought  about  the  crisis  between 
France  and  Germany.  M.  Klaczko  does  perfect  justice  to 
the  perspicacity  with  which  Benedetti,  once  cured  of  his 
illusions,  endeavoured  to  enlighten  his  Government  on  the  real 
situation.  He  was  not  for  a  moment  blinded  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  reception  which  the  new  French  ambassador.  Gene¬ 
ral  Fleury,  met  with  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
persisted  in  asserting  the  continued  understanding  between 
the  two  Northern  Powers  ;  he  constantly  warned  his  sovereign 
not  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  Southern 
German  States,  which  would  be  compelled  by  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  of  their  populations  to  side  with  Prussia ;  and  he  insisted 
that  France,  in  face  of  the  inevitable  unity  of  Germany, 
ought  to  make  up  her  mind  either  to  accept  it  frankly  or 
to  prepare  I’csolutely  for  war ;  stating  repeatedly  that  if  the 
Emperor  decided  for  the  first  eventuality  and  renounced  all 
interference  in  German  affairs,  Bismarck  had  not  the  slightest 
wish  for  a  conflict.  But  Napoleon  could  not  come  to  a  decision 
for  either  alternative,  and  in  this  situation  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  first  misunderstanding  must  lead  to  war.  It  is,  we 
think,  not  generally  known  that  the  project  of  placing  a 
Hohenzollern  on  the  throne  of  Spain  had  been  discussed  before 
between  France  and  Prussia,  but  it  Avas  then  the  second  son 
of  the  reigning  prince  who  was  in  question,  the  Emperor 
making  it  a  condition  tliat  he  should  marry  the  niece  of  the 
Empress,  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Alba.  This  the  young 
prince  refused  to  do,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Somewhat 
later  it  Avas  taken  up  by  Bismarck  and  Prim  Avithout  the 
knoAvledge  of  the  French  Court,  and  then  the  hereditary 

I  prince  became  the  candidate.  The  project  Avas  to  remain 
secret  till  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  autumn  1870,  Avhen 
,  they  hoped  to  make  France  SAvallow  the  accomplished  fact. 
But  Prim’s  heart  failed  him ;  he  Avas  afraid  to  offend  the 
Emperor,  and  prematurely  tried  to  break  the  neAvs  to  him 
through  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  In  this  way  the 
crisis  occurred,  Avhen  the  prince-candidate  was  hunting  in 
Tyrol,  and  Bismarck  spending  his  holiday  at  Varzin.  It  is- 
certain  that  Russia  did  great  service  to  Prussia  by  the  part  she 
VOL.  CXLIV.  NO.  CCXCV.  Q 
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took  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  declared  positively  at 
Vienna  that  she  would  not  allow  Austria  to  take  the  side  of 
France,  and  prevented  Denmark  from  doing  so.  Gortchakoff  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  necessity  of  localising  the  conflict,  and  adopted 
the  Italian  idea  of  a  league  of  the  neutral  Powers,  only  in 
order  to  counteract  Count  Beust’s  plan  of  a  collective  inter¬ 
vention  between  the  belligerents  ;  he  remained  indifferent  when 
Germany  asked  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  declared 
that  the  power  of  Prussia  could  not  alarm  Russia. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  just  that,  in  announcing 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Versailles,  the 
Emperor  William  assured  his  nephew^  of  his  everlasting  grati¬ 
tude,  because  Prussia  owed  it  to  him  that  the  war  had  not  taken 
more  extended  proportions.  The  services  of  the  Russian  Chan¬ 
cellor  Avere,  however,  not  wholly  disinterested  ;  it  may  be  that  he 
did  not  expect  such  signal  victories  of  the  Germans  as  Woerth 
and  Sedan ;  that  he  even  advised  the  King  of  Prussia  to  be 
moderate  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  repudiating  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  imposed  upon  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
From  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  ])ossible  to  speak  too 
strongly  on  this  audacious  act;  the  })rctexts  by  which  Prince 
Gortchakoff  tried  to  veil  this  breach  of  inteniational  law  were 
so  utterly  futile  that  they  scarcely  deserve  discussion  ;  he  simply 
tore  the  treaty  to  pieces  because  the  ])olitical  situation  en¬ 
abled  him  to  do  so.  ‘  The  proceeding  of  Russia,’  observed  Earl 
Granville  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  A.  Buchanan  of  December  10, 

‘  annuls  all  treaties ;  the  object  of  a  treaty  is  to  bind  the 
‘  contracting  parties  to  each  other  ;  accoxxling  to  the  Russian 
‘  doctrine,  every  ])arty  submits  everything  to  its  owm  authority, 

‘  and  is  only  obliged  to  itself.’  No  doubt,  as  M.  Klaczko’s 
book  demonstrates,  the  Two  Chancellors  have  played  success¬ 
fully  enough  into  each  other’s  hands,  though  each  of  them  was 
thinking  of  his  own  game  more  than  of  his  partner  or  his 
antagonist.  Prince  Gortchakoff  deliberately  accepted  an  im¬ 
mense  augmentation  of  the  ]>olitical  and  military  power  of  the 
Crown  of  Prussia.  But  when  symi)tonis  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1875  that  Bismarck  contemplated  a  renewal  of  hos¬ 
tilities  against  France,  his  Russian  friend  intimated  clearly 
enough  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Russia  to  see 
the  political  position  of  F ranee  further  lowered. 

The  figure  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  it  stands  in  contempo¬ 
rary  history  is  much  more  imposing  than  that  of  his  Russian 
ally.  It  is  certain  that  he  could  never  have  accomplished  his 
object,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  German  Unitarian  tendencies 
had  not  been  a  real  power ;  and  if,  on  the  other,  he  had  not 
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found  the  admirable  instrument  of  the  Prussian  army,  wielded 
by  the  first  strategist  of  the  age.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
be  directed  both  to  a  thoroughly  successful  use.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  Avas  Avonderfully  favoured  by  circumstances, 
and  particularly  by  the  faults  of  his  adversaries ;  but  it  must 
be  equally  admitted  that  he  had  to  grapple  with  unprece¬ 
dented  ditficulties,  particularly  in  the  first  stage  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  career.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  King,  especially 
in  maintaining  the  reorganisation  of  the  army ;  but  he  had 
sloAvly  to  educate  his  Royal  master  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  was  to  execute  his  vast  plans,  leading  him  Avith  gentle  pres¬ 
sure  from  one  position  to  the  other  till  it  Avas  impossible  to 
draAv  back.  Confronted  Avith  a  hostile  Legislature,  he  had  to 
lean  upon  tlie  military  and  Conservative  party,  Avhose  principles 
he  had  long  ago  inAvardly  repudiated ;  he  used  them  as  long 
as  he  found  himself  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  support,  but 
threAV  over  his  former  friends  as  soon  as  success  alloAved  him  to 
do  so.  He  relegated  General  ^lanteuffel,  who  had  been  the 
principal  instrument  of  bringing  him  into  poAver,  to  the  post  of 
a  provincial  governor,  and,  later  on,  he  persecuted,  proscribed, 
and  destroyed  Count  Arnim,  in  Avhom  he  saAV  another  pos¬ 
sible  rival.  He  broke  up  the  ConserAative  party  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  position  in  Avhich  they  had  supported  him,  asking 
an  indemnity  from  the  House  of  I)eputies  for  having  governed 
without  a  Budget,  introducing  universal  suffrage,  and  realising 
the  reforms  Avhich  made  up  the  substance  of  the  German 
Liberal  creed.  He  publicly  disavoAved  his  former  legitimist 
tendencies,  dethroned  sovereigns  and  became  the  ally  of  revo¬ 
lutionists  ;  thus  achieving  the  national  unity  by  blood  and  iron, 
and  fulfilling  the  jirediction  Avhieh  he  confidently  ventured  upon 
at  the  moment  Avhen  the  Avhole  force  of  public  opinion  Avas 
arrayed  against  him,  that  he  still  Avould  become  the  most 
popular  man  in  Germany.  But  Avhilst  governing  Avith  the 
support  of  the  national  Liberals,  he  has  taken  care  not  to  be¬ 
come  their  instrument,  he  has  simply  changed  the  horses  of  his 
carriage.  One  of  his  most  Aveighty  reasons  for  beginning  the 
fatal  Culturkampf  Avas  that  he  kneAv  the  anti-religious  passions 
of  the  German  Liberals,  and  discerned  their  readiness  to  go  to 
any  length  Avith  him  against  the  Church.  By  this  means  he 
has  harnessed  them  to  his  car,  and  compelled  them  to  disown 
the  best  part  of  their  former  programme,  enacting  Avith  their 
help  exceptional  penal  laAvs  against  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
forcing  upon  the  Evangelical  Church  a  constitution  placing  it 
at  the  mercy  of  the  State.  Significant  symptoms  of  a  Conser- 
.vative  reaction  are,  hoAvever,  beginning  to  appear,  going  far  to 
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demonstrate  that  the  country  is  getting  tired  of  the  present 
ecclesiastical  and  economical  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  Bismarck, 
who  has  a  very  nice  perception  of  the  elements  of  real  strength, 
perceives  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  goes  against  the 
Liberals,  he  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  dismiss  them 
after  having  ruined  them,  just  as  he  formerly  did  with  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  The  only  question  will  be,  whether  the  latter, 
after  the  experience  they  have  made,  will  be  as  docile  as  he 
requires  his  adherents  to  be  ;  for  he  divides  men  only  in  two 
classes — those  who  consent  to  be  his  instruments  and  those 
who  do  not,  and  consequently  are  his  adversaries,  or,  as  he 
says,  the  enemies  of  the  State.  Truth  and  its  i-everse,  loyalty 
and  revolution.  Conservative  and  Liberal  principles,  are  to  him 
only  so  many  forces  to  be  used  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  has  coalesced  with  Garibaldi,  iNIazzini,  Klapka,  as  well  as 
with  Francis  Joseph  and  Alexander ;  he  tries  to  make  the 
most  of  those  who  can  serve  his  aims,  but  throws  the  orange 
aside  as  soon  as  it  is  squeezed.  If,  therefore,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  Bismarck  gifts  of  the  very  first  order,  directed 
by  a  will  as  Indomitable  as  it  is  unscrupulous,  we  must  deny 
to  him  the  claim  of  moral  greatness.  lie  hates  real  liberty 
and  the  control  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  he  accepts  the 
show  of  constitutional  government,  but  will  never  submit  to  its 
essential  conditions.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  makes  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  independence  and  passes  a  resolution  which  is  distaste¬ 
ful  to  him,  his  anger  is  roused ;  he  sends  a  ])cremptory  request 
by  one  of  his  parliamentary  jackals  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  so- 
called  Liberals  have  to  eat  their  words.  It  is  in  this  point  that 
he  is  particularly  inferior  to  the  great  Italian  statesman  of  our 
age  ;  undoubtedly,  Cavour,  in  founding  the  unity  of  his  country, 
also  sometimes  employed  means  of  doubtful  morality,  but  his 
ambition  was  always  to  be  the  leading  Minister  of  a  really  free 
country  ;  even  in  the  delirium  of  his  death-bed  he  exclaimed, 

‘  No  dictatorship,  no  martial  law ;  anybody  can  govern  with 
‘  that.’  Bismarck  from  the  very  first  has  aimed  at  obtaining 
dictatorial  power  ;  the  more  he  gets  it  the  more  he  wants  it,  and 
he  becomes  impatient  even  of  the  mildest  contradiction.  Cavour, 
like  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Peel,  formed  a  school ;  he  left  states¬ 
men  as  Ricasoli,  Sella,  Minghetti ;  diplomatists  as  Nigra  and 
Visconti- Venosta.  Bismarck’s  sway  has  nipped  in  the  bud 
every  rising  political  talent,  and  successively  destroyed  all  the 
men  of  note  whom  he  found  in  office  one  after  the  other; 
Sydow,  Usedom,  Savigny,  Thile  were  dismissed,  and  even  the 
long-enduring  Delbrdck,  who  certainly  did  not  aspire  to  inde¬ 
pendence,  found  the  haughty  treatment  of  his  chief  too  unpa- 
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latable  and  at  last  retired.  The  Finance-Minister  Camphausen 
excepted,  all  his  so-called  colleagues — men  such  as  Falk,  Achen- 
bach,  Friedenthal — are  mere  clerks,  who  have  submissively  to 
register  his  decrees.  It  is  natural  that  such  a  temper  cannot 
tolerate  a  really  Free  Press;  the  German  journals  are  placed 
under  the  strictest  regulations ;  the  Chancellor  resents  the 
slightest  irreverential  utterance,  and  the  public  prosecutors 
know  that  severity  against  the  opposition  papers  is  the  best 
means  to  make  a  rapid  career.  But  far  worse  than  this 
direct  pressure  is  the  corruption  of  the  Press,  which  has  been 
pushed  to  a  degree  scarcely  attained  in  France  under  the 
Second  Empire.  The  way  in  which  Bismarck  procured  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  is  characteristic  of  him ;  in  1867  he 
passed  a  law  authorising  him  to  pay  16,000,000  of  thalers 
to  the  King  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse  as  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  loss  of  their  civil  list ;  then  suddenly  he 
declined  to  pay  that  sum  on  account  of  the  dangerous  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  those  two  dispossessed  sovereigns  against  Prussia, 
and  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  Chamber  to  spend  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  16,000,000  thalers  in  thwarting  those  attacks. 
The  Elector  is  dead,  and  the  attempts  of  King  George  against 
Prussia  are  at  an  end;  nevertheless  nearly  1,000,000  thalers  a 
year  are  spent  under  the  old  pretext,  but  in  fact  as  secret  ser¬ 
vice  money,  chiefly  in  corrupting  the  Press.  The  tenacity 
with  which  the  Chancellor  labours  to  secure  the  subserviency 
of  public  opinion  by  officious  writers  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  a  man  in  his  position  would  certainly  not  lack  the  support 
of  disinterested  pens;  but  it  is  rooted  in  his  contempt  of  men, 
his  impatience  of  blame,  and  his  incapacity  of  appreciating 
purely  intellectual  forces. 

This  latter  quality  also  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  entered  upon  his  struggle  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  he 
cajoled  it  as  long  as  he  thought  it  convenient  to  lean  upon  the 
clergy  against  the  Liberals,  but  in  the  fulness  of  power  which 
he  had  reached  after  vanquishing  France  he  felt  strong  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  Catholic  support.  He  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  if  he  had  simply  re-asserted  the  necessary 
rights  of  the  State  against  the  Ultramontane  pretensions  and 
encroachments  upon  the  civil  authority ;  but  such  was  not  his 
aim.  Himself  indifferent  to  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
he  would  willingly  have  allowed  the  Prussian  Catholics  to 
obey  the  Pope  if  only  the  Pope  would  have  obeyed  him ;  but 
Pio  Nono  not  being  inclined  to  do  so,  he  turned  against  the 
Church  in  order  to  crush  the  independent  power  most  able  to 
oppose  the  omnipotence  of  the  State.  He,  however,  com- 
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pletely  miscalculated  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain 
that  end;  he  began  the  war  against  a  spiritual  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  power  just  as  if  he  had  to  prepare  a  conflict  with  France 
or  Austria;  heedless  of  all  'waniings  he  enacted,  with  the 
applause  and  help  of  the  Liberals,  a  series  of  laws  destined  W 
reduce  Catholicism  in  Germany  to  a  mere  State  Church,  cut 
asunder  from  its  Roman  centre.  Of  the  twelve  Prussian  Ca¬ 
tholic  Bishops  five  have  been  imprisoned  or  deposed  by  the  civil 
authority,  two  are  dead,  five  only  remain  to  be  the  objects  of 
fresh  persecution.  If  he  had  studied  the  history  of  Joseph  II. 
and  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  would  have  seen  how  utterly 
such  a  crucial  experiment  must  fail  against  a  s])iritual  ])ower.' 
The  Catholic  Church  of  Prussia  of  course  sutfers  materially 
under  the  heavy  bloAvs  of  a  strong  centralised  Government,  but 
it  will  never  submit  to  the  F alk  Laws,  because,  in  doing  so, 
it  would  cease  to  be  itself ;  if  the  bishops  are  fined  and  put 
into  prison  they  appear  as  martyrs  to  their  cause ;  the  clergy  are 
deprived  of  their  salary,  but  they  are  supported  by  their  flocks ; 
the  Government  has  authorised  the  parishes  to  elect  priests  for 
vacant  places,  and  not  a  single  election  has  taken  jflace  ;  it  has 
favoured  to  the  utmost  the  Old-Catholic  movement,  but  that 
weak  plant  will  not  take  root.  The  result  of  the  enormous 
pressure  which  during  five  years  has  been  brought  to  weigh 
upon  the  Prussian  Cjitholic  Church,  has  only  been  to  render 
it  internally  more  united,  more  homogeneous,  than  it  was 
ever  before,  and  to  split  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps.' 
The  dignity  of  the  State,  of  course,  suffers  if  one-third  of  its 
citizens  refuses  on  principle  to  submit  to  laws  which  are  legally 
enacted,  but  the  dignity  of  the  State  does  not  require  that  its 
rulers  should  deem  themselves  infallible ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fault  is  with  them  who  do  not  strive  to  correct  the  blunders 
they  have  committed,  but  proceed  from  bad  to  woree.  Prince 
Bismarck  may  by  this  time  have  discovered  that  he  has  rashly 
embarked  in  a  contest  without  justly  appreciating  the  dimen¬ 
sions  it  would  take,  but  his  indomitable  })ride  and  self-will  still 
rebel  against  avowing  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  He  has 
preferred  to  divert  public  opinion  from  ecclesiastical  affairt 
by  starting  a  new  gigantic  project — the  buying  up  of  the 
German  railways  by  the  Empire.  We  greatly  doubt  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  this  policy,  which  forces  the  Middle  States  into 
opposition  against  the  central  power,  and  will  probably  only 
add  a  new  schism  to  the  old  one.  Nor  would  a  new  successful' 
war  break  up  the  Ultramontane  party,  as  Sadowa  sfilit  •  the 
Liberals.  Questions  such  as  the  relation  of  State  and  Church 
having  once  been  opened  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitrary  power. 
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It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
Two  Chancellors,  as  related  by  M.  Klaczko,  that  they  have 
drawn  up  their  plans  and  followed  their  schemes,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  England.  Prince  Bismarck  especially 
has  never  concealed  his  unmitigated  contempt  for  the  policy  of 
this  country,  and  has  been  known  to  say  that  a  State  which 
gives  anything  up,  as  we  gave  up  the  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  must  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  their  jubilant  calculations 
these  bold  and  sagacious  ministers  appear  to  us  to  have 
reckoned  without  their  host.  There  is  not  one  of  their 
schemes  which  England  is  not  powerful  enough  to  traverse 
and  defeat,  if  she  thinks  the  time  is  come  for  her  to  take  a> 
more  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  Andrassy 
Note,  to  which  England  gave  a  qualified  assent ;  the  projected 
Note  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  has  fallen  to  the  ground ; 
the  intrigues  by  which  Russia  acting  on  Servia,  NIontenegro, 
and  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  Turkey,  has  brought  them  to 
actual  war,  have  all  been  more  or  less  foiled  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  British  fleet  in  Besika  Bay ;  not  only  because 
that  fleet  is  a  powerful  armament,  but  because  it  is  backed  by 
the  public  opinion  of  Europe.  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey 
know  very  well  that  whatever  may  be  plotted  between  the  Two 
I  Chancellors  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  that  fleet  represents 
the  principles  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
international  law.  Accordingly  the  Northern  Courts  have  not 
been  slow  to  acknowledge  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  game 
has  turned  not  to  their  advantage.  Perhaps  they  have  by  this 
time  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  their  vast  military  armaments 
and  unscrupulous  political  combinations,  they  are  not  masters 
■  of  the  board.  The  British  Government,  acting  without  the 
[  slightest  appearance  of  bravado  or  irritation,  has  shown  fore¬ 
sight  and  ability  in  putting  forth  its  strength.  The  country, 
irrespective  of  party,  is,  we  venture  to  say,  well  satisfied  with 
j  the  position  which  has  been  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaties 

!  of  1856,  as  far  as  that  policy  has  been  made  known.  It  is  not 

our  business  to  inquire  how  far  Prince  Gortchakoff  conceived* 
!  himself  to  have  advanced  in  the  process  of  undermining  those 

t  Treaties.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  current  of  recent  events 

has  been  adverse  to  him  ;  that  the  policy  of  Russia  in  the  East 
is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  a  rash  war  or  an  inglorious  peace  ; 
and  that  at  the  most  critical  moment  the  Emperor  William  of 
Germany  and  his  ])ow'erful  Minister  appear  to  have  withheld 
their  support  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Art.  IX. — New  Guinea  and  Polynesia.  Discoveries  and  Sur¬ 
veys  in  New  Guinea  and  the  D' Entrecasteaux  Islands.  A 
Cruize  in  Polynesia  and  Visits  to  the  Pearl- Shelling  Stations 
in  Torres  Straits  of  H.M.S.  Basilisk.  By  Captain  John 
Moresby,  R.N.  London:  1876. 

Tn  a  recent  Number  we  reviewed  the  wonderful  story  which 
that  modern  Maundeville — Captain  Lawson — published 
about  a  year  ago  as  to  his  wanderings  in  New  Guinea.  It  was  a 
book  that  spoke  for  itself,  as  one  of  the  most  daring  romances  of 
travel  ever  concocted.  \V  e  now  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a 
work  of  quite  another  stamp — a  real  honest  account  of  a  series 
of  voyages,  the  result  of  which  has  been  a  great  extension  of 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  south-east  and  north-east  coasts  of 
New  Guinea;  not  to  mention  the  surveying  and  ascertaining 
the  true  geographical  position  of  many  islands  in  Torres  Straite 
and  the  adjacent  waters,  where  the  coral  formations  burst  out 
on  the  surface  in  islands  like  mushrooms  in  meadows  in 
autumn.  Truth,  it  is  well  known,  is  often  stranger  than 
fiction ;  but  we  can  hardly  hope  that  Captain  Moresby’s  modest 
and  sober  narrative  will  prove  so  fascinating  to  the  general 
reader  as  the  marvels  related  by^  Lawson.  There  was  a  reck¬ 
less  disregard  of  time  and  space  in  the  one  writer  which  at 
once  places  the  other,  who  is  bound  by  those  vulgar  obstacles 
the  laws  of  nature,  at  an  immense  disadvantage.  How  can  an 
honest  British  sailor  compete  in  fiction  with  a  man  who,  when 
he  lands  in  New  Guinea,  puts  his  foot  ashore  at  a  spot  which, 
according  to  his  own  observations,  is  several  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  when  he  quits  the  island  after  his  wonderful  adventures, 
sails  in  a  Chinese  junk,  against  the  north-west  monsoon,  1,000 
miles  in  five  days  ?  In  a  word,  Lawson’s  ‘  New  Guinea  ’  and 
Moresby’s  ‘  Surveys  and  Discoveries  ’  in  that  great  island  are 
further  even  than  the  poles  apart,  and  differ  as  much  as  truth 
does  from  fiction.  On  a  former  occasion  we  revelled  in  fiction 
and  found  it  very  amusing.  Let  us  now  turn  to  truth,  and  see 
if  she,  too,  when  she  tells  of  New  Guinea,  has  not  something  to 
say  for  herself. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  January,  1871,  that  H.M.S.  ‘  Basilisk,’ 
a  steamship  of  1,031  tons,  400  horse-power,  and  five  guns, 
manned  by  178  officers  and  men,  left  Sydney  under  orders  to 
proceed  to  Cape  York,  with  horses  and  stores  for  that  settle¬ 
ment,  and  to  spend  three  months  in  the  cruise.  Touching  at 
Brisbane  in  Moreton  Bay,  she  proceeded  to  Cape  York  by  the 
route  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which,  as  is  well  known. 
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runs  north  and  south  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  Colony 
of  Queensland,  for  no  less  a  distance  than  1,200  miles.  Its 
distance  from  the  mainland  varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  miles, 
and  though  the  waters  thus  protected  from  the  restless  surf  of 
the  Pacific  are  everywhere  studded  with  islets,  banks,  and  reefs, 
tiiey  have  been  admirably  surveyed  by  Owen  Stanley  and 
Blackwood ;  so  that  relying  on  his  chart  the  navigator  moves 
inside  this  great  breakwater  on  a  perfect  summer  sea  over  calm 
and  transparent  water,  and  while  he  sails  along  in  security  sees 
the  surf  and  hears  the  roar  of  the  Pacific  thundering  against  its 
everlasting  wall  outside.  As  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  thus  sped  on  she 

I  came  upon  a  strange  sail,  strange  indeed  as  the  ship  of 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner !  With  a  heavy  water-logged  look 
she  swayed  slowly  up  and  down  upon  the  swell ;  her  sails  were 
weather-beaten  and  her  ropes  slack.  Just  as  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  she  must  be  abandoned,  one  or  two  gaunt 
wild-looking  creatures  rose  up  in  the  stern,  and  others  were 
discovered  lying  on  the  deck.  Boarding  the  vessel,  they  found 
her  crew  were  Solomon  Islanders,  the  remains  of  180  kid¬ 
napped  natives,  who  had  been  brought  to  Rewa  in  Fiji,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  ‘  Peri  ’ — that  was  the  ship’s  name — for 
!  distribution  among  the  islands  of  that  group.  The  natives  were 
in  charge  of  three  white  men  and  a  Fijian  crew,  but  during  the 
voyage  food  ran  short,  strife  arose,  the  kidnapped  natives  rose 
on  the  crew  and  threw  them  overboard,  whites  and  Fijians 
alike.  Then  left  to  themselves,  they  had  drifted  helpless  and 
starving  for  five  weeks  before  tlie  south-east  trade  wind,  a  dis- 
I  tance  of  nearly  1,800  miles  to  the  spot  where  the  ‘Basilisk’ 
found  them.  Thirteen  out  of  the  eighty  alone  survived — living 
skeletons,  who  fumbled, at  their  rusty  muskets  and  vainly  tried 
to  point  them  at  the  boarding  party.  Having  buried  the  dead 
and  fed  the  living,  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  took  the  ‘  Peri  ’  with  her  to 
Cardwell,  a  newly-made  Queensland  settlement  at  the  top  of 
Rockingham  Bay.  Except  Cape  York,  this  is  the  most 
northerly  port  of  the  colony ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  well  chosen,  and,  according  to  Captain  Moresby,  has  few 
recommendations  for  a  commercial  harbour.  There  they  left 
the  ‘Peri’  under  the  charge  of  four  men  and  a  midshipman, 
and  went  to  Cape  York,  which  they  reached  on  the  16th  of 
February,  anchoring  off  the  settlement  of  Somerset,  which  was 
founded  in  1866,  under  an  expectation  which  has  not  yet  been 
‘  realised — that  from  its  geographical  position  it  would  become 
another  Singapore  in  importance.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of 
Royal  Marines  were  landed  there  as  a  guard,  and  if  our  memory 
serves  us  right,  forgotten  by  the  naval  authorities,  till  remon- 
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strances  and  questions  arising  at  home,  they  were  withdrawn, 
and  Somerset  was  left  to  its  fate.  There  were  at  Somerset  on* 
this  first  visit  of  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  but  six  white  settlers — the 
Government  police  magistrate  and  his  boat’s  crew.  Besides 
these  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  natives  employed  either  as 
troopers  or  pearl-shell  divers.  The  wooden  houses  were  falling 
into  decay,  and  the  gardens  growing  wild.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  northernmost  settlement  in  Australia.  Here  the 
‘  Basilisk  ’  safely  landed  her  horses  and  stores,  and  Avent  on  to 
survey  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  Avhich  extend  for  200 
miles  with  a  breadth  of  80  miles  between  Cape  York  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  full  of  rocks  and 
reefs,  and  though  admirably  sounded  and  surveyed  by  Captain 
Blackwood  and  others  for  a  portion  of  their  space,  much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done  on  their  northern  shores,  and  especially 
about  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
NeAV  Guinea,  to  Avhich  navigators,  Avith  one  consent,  seem  to 
have  given  a  very  Avide  berth.  Having  done  good  service  in 
surveying,  and  having  visited  the  pearl-shell  diving  stations, 
the  chief  of  AA'hich  is  at  Warrior  Island,  the  ‘Basilisk’  returned 
inside  the  great  Barrier  Reef  to  CardAvell.  Of  this  pearl-shell 
diving  industry  it  suffices  to  say  that  it  is  principally  worked 
by  capital  from  Sydney,  at  Avhich  port  the  pearl-shell  fetches 
from  150/.  to  180/.  per  ton.  The  divers  Avere  partly  hired  and 
partly  kidnapped,  till,  as  Ave  shall  see,  legislation  mitigated,  if' 
it  did  not  entirely  stop,  that  nefarious  practice.  ISIr.  Bedford, 
the  manager  of  the  enterprise  at  Warrior  Island,  ‘  a  rough  and 
‘  ready,  but  kindly  organiser,  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
‘  fierce  islanders  in  the  service,  and  the  “  Basilisks,”  during  their 
‘  visit,  saAv  their  fonnidable  Avar  canoes  drawn  up  on  the 
‘  beach,  and  the  six-foot  boAvs  requiring  muscle  as  strong  as 
*  that  Avhich  shot  at  Agincourt  to  dravv  them  ’  in  the  hands 
of  men  Avdiose  forefathers  with  the  same  Aveapons  had  beaten 
off  a  British  man-of-Avar. 

At  CardAvell,  Avhich  Avas  reached  on  March  15th,  Captain 
Moresby  found  the  ‘  Peri  ’  and  learnt  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
Avreck  of  the  ‘  IMaria,’  a  crazy  old  brig  of  167  tons,  on  board 
Avhich  several  ‘  fine-spirited  young  men  from  Sydney  ’  had  em¬ 
barked  on  a  prospecting  expedition  to  Noav  Guinea,  Avhich  we 
may  say,  once  for  all,  seems  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  the 
enterprising  adventurers  of  the  Anti|)ode8.  Their  fate  reminds 
one  of  Avhat  Ave  read  in  Hackluyt  and  Smith  and  the  first 
jnoneers  of  American  colonisation.  In  this  case  the  expedition 
did  not  get  very  far  on  its  way.  The  adventurers  bold  on  land 
Avere  feeble  at  sea ;  the  master  Avas  incompetent,  and,  as  we 
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have  seen,  their  vessel  crazy.  On  the  morning  of  February 
26th,  the  ‘  Maria  ’  struck  on  Bramble  Reef,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Cardwell.  It  might  seem  that  within  so  short 
a  distance  of  a  British  settlement,  escape  was  easy  if  they 
could  only  reach  the  land,  but  those  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  main  were  murdered  piecemeal  by  the  savages,  and  to  cut 
j  this  tragical  story  short,  eight  emaciated  creatures  were  all  that 
were  rescued  of  the  band  of  seventy-five.  These  murders  by 
the  blacks  demanded  punishment  if  the  town  of  Cardwell  was  to 
be  safe.  The  camp  of  the  tribe  which  had  committed  these  mur¬ 
ders  was  therefore  surrounded  and  destroyed,  while  several  of 
its  inmates  were  shot  down  by  the  native  troopers,  whose  fero¬ 
city  when  led  by  civilised  men  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  miti¬ 
gated.  On  April  6th  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  reached  Sydney,  and  her 
first  flight  of  discovery  was  over. 

iAt  this  time  the  atrocities  of  the  kidnapping  system  had 
excited  indignation  both  in  the  colonies  and  at  home ;  and  in 
1872  a  local  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the  unprincipled  owners 
of  vessels,  who  not  only  inflicted  such  evils  on  the  islanders  of 
the  South  Seas,  but  by  provoking  retaliation  virtually  caused 
the  death  of  such  men  as  Patteson  and  Goodenough.  That 
Act  was  not  passed  when  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  sailed  from  Sydney  in 
May  of  that  year ;  but  her  orders  were  to  visit  as  many  groups 
as  possible  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  check  kidnapping ;  work¬ 
ing,  as  Cai)tain  Moresby  happily  expresses  it,  ‘  with  eyes  open 
‘  and  hands  tied.’  Any  voyage  in  that  direction  would  seem 
to  be  incomi)lete,  unless  Norfolk  Island  was  visited,  and 
accordingly  on  ^lay  26th  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  was  off  that  island.  It 
may  be  described  as  the  abode  of  all  the  passive  virtues,  but 
according  to  Captain  Moresby,  ‘  a  development  of  mental 
‘  muscle  is  needed  ’  to  make  the  descendants  of  the  ‘  Bounty  ’ 
mutineers  ‘  energetic,  industrious,  and  persevering.’  So  in¬ 
dolent  do  they  seem,  that  they  had  not  replaced  their  signal 
flag-staff,  by  which  alone  communication  can  be  maintained 
with  passing  ships,  but  which  had  been  blown  down  some  time 
before.  After  the  remonstrances,  and  by  the  help  of  Captain 
Moresby,  this  necessary  duty  was  performed.  The  next  island 
they  visited  was  one  of  which  nothing  had  been  heard  since 
(  1832.  This  was  Kei)pel  Island,  and  it  was  found  to  be  nothing 

I  less  than  a  Garden  of  Eden  inhabited  by  men  ‘  lithe  and  strong 
*  as  Apollo,’  and  by  women  far  above  the  average  stature, 
but  with  limbs  so  symmetrical  as  to  give  an  idea  of  physical 
perfection.  Their  features  are  straight  and  noble,  their  rich 
brown  skins  as  soft  as  satin,  and  their  dark  eyes  full  of  ex¬ 
pression.  By  these  happy  islanders  the  ‘  Basilisks  ’  were  re- 
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ceived  with  charming  natural  politeness.  No  wonder  that  on 
the  very  same  evening  the  good  ship  stood  away  from  such  a 
Capua  for  Niva  or  Good  Hope  Island.  Thus  they  went  on 
from  island  to  island,  everywhere  hospitably  received,  and 
everywhere  hearing  sad  tales  of  the  ruin  wrought  on  them 
when  kidnappers  came  among  them.  At  Fotuna,  Captain 
Moresby  trusted  himself  in  a  canoe  with  native  rowers,  and 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the  king,  who  treated  him  to 
a  bowl  of  ava,  prepared  by  the  usual  process  of  chewing  and 
spitting.  When  this  w'as  over,  a  young  man  rose,  and  like  a 
Belgravian  butler  called  out  ‘  The  aoa  is  ready  !  ’  at  which  all 
the  natives  clapped  their  hands,  while  Cajjtain  Moresby  and 
his  officers  awaited  the  end  with  some  fear.  ‘  Who  is  this  for?’ 
said  the  king’s  public  orator  as  he  passed  the  bowl:  ‘  For  the 

*  king,’  and  the  king  quaffed  off  the  cup.  Then  came  the 
question  ‘  Who  is  this  for  ?  ’  ‘  For  the  captain  ’  was  the  dreadful 
answer.  ‘  I  had  foreseen,’  says  Captain  Moresby,  ‘  that  Fate 
‘  had  this  honour  in  store  for  me,  and  with  no  small  effort  had 

*  made  I'p  my  mind  to  taste  the  ava.'  But  in  spite  of  the 
honour  and  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  midshipmen  and  a 
French  priest  drank  large  draughts  of  it — for  midshipmen  at 
least,  if  not  priests,  will  drink  anything — Captain  Moresby 
found  the  taste  to  be  more  like  that  of  ‘  a  mild  mixture  of 
‘  rhubarb  and  magnesia  ’  than  anything  else  !  It  is  a  good 
old  saying  that  what  does  not  poison  fattens;  the  officers  of  the 

*  Basilisk  ’  were  none  the  worse  for  their  potations,  and  sailed 
away  on  July  30th  for  a  cluster  of  islands  called  Mitchell’s 
Group,  of  which  the  very  existence  was  doubted.  The  islands 
were  sighted,  and  on  landing  on  the  principal  island  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  found  to  be  Christians  by  the  efforts  of  a  native 
missionary  from  Samoa.  They  were  strikingly  clean  and  very 
quiet.  They  numbered  70  souls,  but  in  1857  they  had  been 
450,  all  living  in  peace  and  plenty.  A  German  among  them 
told  Captain  Moresby  that  he  was  away  at  Samoa  in  1864, 
and  found  but  fifty  worn-out  peojde  and  children  left  on  his 
return.  The  rest  had  all  been  swept  away  by  Spanisli  kid¬ 
nappers  in  one  day,  who  carried  them  in  three  large  barques 
for  the  Guano  Islands  of  Peru,  and  since  then  no  tidings  had 
been  heard  of  them.  Thus  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  passed  on  from 
island  to  island,  each  exceeding  the  other  in  loveliness,  though 
in  none  do  they  seem  to  have  found  that  type  of  perfect  phy¬ 
sical  beauty  which  had  so  enchanted  them  at  Keppel  Island ; 
on  the  contrary,  at  Espiritu  Santo  they  found  the  women 
‘  hideously  ugly  by  nature  and  fashion,’  so  that  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  the  men  showed  no  jealousy  of  the 
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strangers.  So  they  parsed  to  Santa  Cruz  in  that  fatal  group 
where  both  Patteson  and  Goodenough  perished ;  to  Erromanga, 
pernicious  to  missionaries,  where  two  Gordons  in  succession 
W  recently  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  where  at  an 
earlier  date  the  good  John  Williams  was  killed.  Here  Captain 
Moresby  made  a  demonstration  of  his  power  by  landing  his 
marines,  and  exhibiting  some  military  practice.  No  wonder 
that  the  guilty  savages  swore  never  to  harm  a  hair  of  a  Avhite 
man’s  head,  an  oath  which  we  have  little  doubt  they  will  keep 
— till  the  next  temptation  to  break  it  occurs.  On  September 
6th  they  reached  Tanna,  infamous  for  kidnapping,  and  where 
they  found  on  his  cotton  plantation  ‘one  of  the  most  notorious 
‘  of  those  lawless  men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  com- 
‘  mission  of  frightful  crimes  for  procuring  labourers,  and  who 
‘  yet  establish  themselves  alone  on  such  islands,  relying  on  the 
‘  terror  of  their  name.’  He  was  a  big  burly  middle-aged  man 
with  a  long  red  beard,  and  restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  low  square 
forehead.  There  he  lived,  surrounded  by  gangs  of  natives  who 
seemed  well  fed,  but  holding  his  life  in  his  hand.  Under  his 
very  eyes  was  the  grave  of  his  partner,  shot  nine  months  before 
by  the  natives  in  an  ambush,  and  he  himself  walked  with  diflS- 
culty,  limping  from  more  than  one  gunshot  wound  received  from 
the  same  hands.  At  Tanna  of  course  they  saw  the  famous  vol¬ 
cano,  and  then  they  worked  their  way  to  New  Caledonia  on 
September  12th,  where  the  ‘  Basilisk’  found  orders  to  return 
to  Sydney,  which  they  made  on  the  24th,  having  visited  fifty- 
three  islands  ;  and  so  the  second  flight  of  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  came 
happily  to  an  end. 

They  were  not  destined  to  stay  long  in  Port  Jackson.  On 
December  8th  the  ‘Basilisk’  started, on  another  cruise  to 
Torres  Straits  and  New  Guinea;  and  this  time,  as  the  Kid- 
napping  Act  had  come  into  force,  his  hands  were  not  tied, 
for  he  was  expressly  ordered  to  visit  the  pearl-shell  diving 
stations,  and  to  make  prize  of  any  vessels  which  should  be  found 
transgressing  the  law.  At  the  same  time  he  was,  when  off 
New  Guinea,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fate  of  Mr.  Miklucko 
Macklay,  a  Russian  naturalist,  Avho,  it  was  known,  had  landed 
on  that  island.  On  January  2nd,  1873,  they  again  reached 
Cardwell,  and,  hastening  on  to  the  Straits,  chased  and  over¬ 
hauled  two  schooners,  which  were  sent  as  prizes  to  Sydney. 
So  they  passed  on  capturing  other  kidnappers,  till,  on  the  18th 
of  the  month,  they  anchored  off  Somerset,  where  they  fell  in 
with  ‘  a  lonely  waif  of  society  ’  named  Cockerill,  who,  with 
his  son  and  two  natives,  sailed  about  the  South  Seas  in  a  tiny 
vessel  of  eight  tons,  collecting  specimens  of  beautiful  birds. 
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and  especially  new  species  of  Birds  of  Paradise.  Having 
accomplished  his  duty  in  repressing  kidnapping,  the  second 
portion  remained  in  the  survey  of  Torres  Straits  and  New 
Guinea.  At  the  very  start  from  Cape  York  Captain  Moresby 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  splendid  harbour  in  Jarvis’ 
Island,  between  which  and  Cape  York  lie  the  only  channels 
through  Torres  Straits.  These  are  not  more  than  two  miles 
wide,  and  as  the  coast  on  each  side  belongs  to  England,  this 
country  commands  the  passage  of  this  great  ocean  highway. 
On  February  11th  Captain  Moresby  approached  more  closely 
to  New  Guinea,  that  island  towards  the  geography  of  which  it 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  contribute  so  much  fresh  informa¬ 
tion.  On  that  day  he  stood  across  the  Gulf  of  Papua  for  Reds- 
car  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  At  this  point  of  the 
coast  there  was  a  station  of  missionaries,  throe  of  whom  they 
found  so  near  death  from  fever  that  they  had  to  be  removed  on 
board  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  without  loss  of  time.  As  for  the  natives, 
they  were  totally  difterent  from  the  ‘  tall,  muscular,  ficrce-look- 
‘  ing,  naked  black  Papuans  ’  of  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits. 
They  were  more  of  the  Malay  type — small  and  lithe  copper- 
coloured  people,  with  clear-cut  features,  and  a  pleasing  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance.  They  were  wholly  unarmed,  and  gave 
the  ‘  Basilisks  ’  a  hearty  w'elcome.  The  name  of  the  settlement 
was  called  Towton,  and  it  lies  on  the  shore  of  an  estuary 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  many  streams.  One  of  these, 
which  he  named  the  Usborne  River,  Captain  Moresby  deter¬ 
mined  to  explore ;  but  here  he  was  much,  and  we  should  add, 
needlessly,  crippled  by  his  Admiralty  orders,  which  only 
allow’ed  him  six  weeks  for  his  cruise  in  these  waters,  three  of 
■which  had  already  expired.  Besides  ex])loring  the  river 
Captain  Moresby  was  anxious  to  examine  the  almost  unknown 
coast  of  New  Guinea  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  outline  of 
which  had  been  traced  from  a  distance  by  Captain  Owen 
Stanley  tw'enty-five  years  before,  and  had  never  since  been 
visited  by  white  men. 

To  begin  with  the  river.  This  he  exjdorcd  by  boat,  finding 
that  it  has  a  rapid  current,  about  100  yards  wide,  with  an 
average  depth  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  river. 
The  banks  are  black  fetid  mud,  out  of  which  spring  tall 
melancholy  mangrove-trees.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to  penetrate 
this  jungle  laterally,  so  they  toiled  on,  drinking  at  nightfall 
doses  of  quinine,  and  cruelly  tonnented  with  mosquitos.  Next 
day  they  passed  the  mangrove  fringe,  and  the  banks  became 
more  open,  and  afforded  glimpses  into  a  forest,  in  which  huge 
palms  and  breadfruit  trees  and  tree-ferns  flourished.  Parrots 
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and  cockatoos  and  pigeons  abounded,  as  well  as  great  storks, 
but  no  four-footed  animals;  and  though  there  might  have 
been  alligators  in  those  waters,  they  w'ere  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  hundreds  at  once,  as  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
veracious  LaAvson.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  current 
grew  stronger,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper,  but  their 
further  progress  was  arrested  by  a  vast  floating  island,  or 
accumulation  of  uprooted  trees,  which  bridged  the  river,  which 
was  here  sixty  feet  broad.  With  this  obstacle  Captain 
Moresby’s  hope  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  interior 
of  New  Guinea  vanished.  Turning  their  boat’s  head  they  swiftly 
glided  down  with  the  current,  and,  reaching  Towton,  slept  at 
the  mission  house. 

His  next  object  was  the  ex[)loration  of  the  coast  eastward,  and 
in  this  he  was  more  successful.  The  coast  of  New  Guinea,  like 
that  of  A  ustralia,  is  fringed  with  reefs,  which  form  a  barrier  to  the 
sea  beyond.  Inside  this  reef  Captain  Moresby  now  proceeded 
east  by  boat,  leaving  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  in  Redscar  Bay,  which  is 
open  to  the  sea.  Ilis  first  object  was  to  find  a  passage  through 
this  reef  into  which  the  ship  might  pass,  for  Redscar  Bay  is 
an  open  roadstead  without  a  harbour.  To  his  great  joy,  after 
two  days,  he  discovered  such  an  opening,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  an  excellent  harbour,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Port  Moresby,  after  his  father, 
while  the  passage  through  the  reef  he  called  Basilisk  Channel. 
This  discovery  was  effected  by  a  boat  expedition,  during  which 
the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  was  left  in  Redscar  Bay,  while  Captain  Moresby 
surveyed  the  coast  for  fifty  miles  to  the  eastward.  For  this 
distance  the  coast  changes  from  low  mangrove  swamps  to  hilly 
counti'y  backed  by  higher  ranges.  Between  the  hills  are  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  villages  nestle,  while  others  are  built  on  poles 
standing  far  out  into  the  sea  after  the  jMalay  fashion.  The 
natives,  who  j)robably  now  saAV  white  men  for  the  first  time, 
were  unarmed,  and  showed  no  fear,  turning  out  with  their 
women  and  children  to  behold  and  handle  the  strangers.  It 
was  on  the  second  day  of  this  expedition  that  Caj)tain  Moresby, 
standing  on  the  mainland  at  Pyramid  Point,  at  an  elevation  of 
643  feet,  beheld  the  Barrier  Reef  stretching  away  like  a  green 
ribbon  in  the  blue  sea,  its  edge  fringed  with  a  line  of  snow- 
white  surf.  At  one  point  the  ribbon  was  broken  in  two — a 
piece  of  blue  untroubled  water  lay  between.  That  was  the 
break  in  the  reef  which  he  was  seeking,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  ascertained  from  a  visit  to  the  spot  that  a  passage  did 
exist  about  three-r|uarters  of  a  mile  broad.  This  led  into 
Port  Moresby  and  Falrfiix  Harbour,  and  its  importance  may 
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be  imagined  when  we  state  that  up  to  that  time  the  exposed 
anchorage  of  Redscar  Bay  had  been  the  only  known  shelter 
for  ships  on  the  entire  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  east  of 
Torres  Straits.  After  this  discovery  the  boats  returned  to  the 
ship  to  pilot  her  outside  the  reef  to  the  channel  which  was  to 
be  called  after  her  name ;  and  so  the  good  ship  was  conned 
by  her  commander  through  Basilisk  Channel,  and  passing  over  ^ 
the  still  waters  of  Port  Moresby  anchored  in  five  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  land-locked  Fairfax  Harbour,  much  to  the  wonder 
of  the  natives,  who  flocked  on  board  in  hundreds,  chattering 
like  monkeys.  Their  arms  were  of  stone  and  wood,  and  they 
would  not  look  at  hoop-iron,  the  common  article  of  barter 
with  savages  in  the  South  Seas.  The  w'omen  started  back  at 
the  reflexion  of  their  faces  in  a  looking-glass,  and,  very  unlike 
their  civilised  sisters,  refused  to  look  a  second  time.  As  for  a 
watch,  they  regarded  it  as  something  alive — an  insect  probably, 
and  would  not  touch  it.  All  their  agriculture,  which  was 
considerable,  was  done  with  stone  adzes,  only  capable  of  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil  for  about  four  inches.  Very  different  indeed 
these  from  Captain  Lawson’s  natives,  whom  he  found  smoking 
tobacco-pipes  and  wearing  trousers ;  nor  was  the  grass  at  all 
equal  to  his,  though  Captain  Moresby  describes  it  as  ‘  shoulder 
‘  high,’  and  says,  ‘  if  we  had  possessed  an  army  of  Irish  scythes 
‘  and  an  English  market,  we  might  have  cut  down  our  fortune ;  ’ 
a  remark  in  which  we  quite  agree  with  him,  judging  from  the 
price  which  meadow  hay  is  fetching,  and  is  likely  to  fetch  in 
England  this  year.  Having  completed  the  survey  of  the  east 
coast  for  100  miles  to  Cape  Hood,  Captain  Moresby  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  back  to  Rcdscar  Bay  by  the  inner 
passage.  It  was  an  anxious  experiment,  but  the  ship  never 
touched.  With  pardonable  pride  the  discoverer  of  Port  !Mores- 
by  contrasts  the  insecurity  of  Redscar  Bay  with  the  safety  of 
his  new  harbour,  and  adds,  ‘  was  it  any  wonder  that  we  were 
‘  all  inclined  to  exult  a  little  ?  ’  After  making  a  second  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
by  another  stream  which  runs  into  the  estuary  in  Redscar  Bay, 
Captain  Moresby  returned  to  Somerset  on  March  5th.  Here 
he  had  expected  to  receive  orders  from  the  Admiral  .as  to  his 
further  movements,  but  none  came.  Two  months,  till  June 
1st,  now  lay  at  Captain  Moresby’s  disposal,  and  these,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  made  use  of  to  very  good  purpose. 

After  visiting  the  pearl-shelling  stations,  and  finding  all 
right  in  them,  under  the  w’orking  of  the  Kidnapping  Act, 
Captain  Moresby  again  made  for  New  Guinea,  part  of  his 
instructions,  as  we  have  seen,  having  been  to  ascertjiin  the  fate 
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of  the  Kussian  naturalist.  It  was  rather  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay  to  seek  for  a  lone  man  in  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world ;  but  Captain  Moresby  did  ulti¬ 
mately  find  him,  though  not  till  he  had  discovered  much  more. 
His  first  point  on  the  New  Guinea  Coast  was  Yule  Island,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Redscar  Bay,  and  where,  from  the  mass  of  ^ 
drift  wood  off  the  coast,  it  seemed  likely  that  a  large  river — that 
Eldorado  of  New  Guinea  discoverers — flowed  into  the  sea.  On 
April  7th  they  anchored  oft’  Yule  Island,  between  which  and 
the  mainland  they  soon  discovered  a  sheltered  harbour,  where 
hundreds  of  vessels  might  lie,  and  which  they  named  Robert 
Hall  Sound,  ‘  after  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.’  It  lies  in 
lat.  9°  N.  and  long.  146°  3'  E.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour 
two  rivers  issue,  one  the  Hilda,  a  rapid  stream,  with  too  swift 
a  current  to  be  ascended  by  row-boats  ;  the  other,  Ethel  River, 
ia  a  sluggish  stream,  80  or  100  yards  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  flowing  through  a  continuous  mangrove  swamp  for  ten 
miles,  where  it  divided  into  several  arms  leading  to  nowhere 
in  particular.  Its  banks  were  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  and 
flying  foxes  and  a  few  parrots  the  only  animals  seen.  Here 
they  found  the  natives  friendly  though  shy,  and  very  jealous 
of  letting  the  strangers  see  their  women  and  children.  They 
had  no  conception  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  would  not  barter 
their  handsome  stone  implements  for  axes,  and  when  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  metal  to  stone  was  shown  by  cutting  and  chopping 
branches,  they  smiled  incredulously  and  preferred  their  own 
rude  instruments.  When  a  gun  was  fired  and  they  beheld  the 
hole  made  by  the  ball,  their  fear  increased,  and  they  made 
signs  that  they  wished  such  dangerous  strangers  to  depart. 
They  are  of  the  Malay  type,  but  less  in  stature,  coarser  in  fea¬ 
ture,  thicker  lipped,  and  with  less  hair,  which  the  men  wear 
frizzed  out  into  a  mop,  while  the  women  cut  theirs  short.  On 
!  the  whole  they  were  not  such  interesting  savages  as  those 
at  Port  Moresby,  and  evidently  more  suspicious  and  less 
friendly  in  their  dispositions.  Perhaps  they  had  already  some 
acquaintance  with  what  is  called  ‘  civilised  man,’  that  type  of 
humanity  who  is  often  so  uncivilised  in  his  dealings  with 
savages. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  great  feature  of  Captain 
‘  Moresby  book,  to  which  all  that  we  have  already  narrated 
was  preliminary.  He  seems  to  have  been  drawn  towards  New 
Guinea  by  a  kind  of  fascination ;  and  not  he  alone,  but  what 
may  be  called  the  Australian  public,  by  which,  before  the 
‘  Basilisk  ’  left  Sydney,  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  south¬ 
east  coast  of  that  island  had  been  publicly  discussed.  Rightly 
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or  wrongly,  the  Antipodean  mind  seems  to  consider  that  the 
possession  of  New  Guinea  is  a  necessity  to  Australia,  and 
that  Russian,  French,  and  Italian  travellers  are  exploring  an 
island  which,  from  its  proximity  and  strategical  importance,  if 
occupied  at  all,  ought  to  be  occupied  by  Great  Britain.  In 
these  views  Captain  Moresby  frankly  tells  us  he  agreed.  ‘  I 

*  deeply  felt,’  he  says,  ‘  the  importance  of  forestalling  any 

*  attempts  of  other  nations  to  establish  a  claim  to  this  great 

*  island,  knowing  that  foreign  possession  might  lead  to  compli- 

*  cations,  and  feeling  that  tlie  development  of  the  Great  Aus- 

*  tralian  Empire  would  be  cramped  in  the  future  should  its 

*  progress  be  arrested  in  the  North.’  These  were  Captain 
Moresby’s  political  and  international  views ;  whether  they  are 
sound  remains  to  be  proved,  and  also  whether  Australia  has 
not  enough  already  on  her  hands,  without  stretching  them  out 
to  grasp  one  of  the  longest  and  most  straggling  islands  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ;  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  at 
one  end  of  it  at  least  have  long  since  asserted  a  right  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  is  ]>robable  that  the  political  necessities  of  Australia 
may  be  sati>licd  by  the  occupation  of  the  south-east  extremity 
of  New  Guinea,  which  is  situate  so  close  to  Cape  York,  Avhich, 
colonially  speaking,  belongs  to  Queensland.  To  this  portion  we 
may  be  said  to  have  a  claim  of  discovery  after  the  explorations 
of  Cajjtain  Moresby ;  and  if  that  healthy  region  be  occupied 
on  account  of  its  strategical  importance,  we  may  very  well 
leave  the  mangrove  swami)s  of  the  south-west  coast,  and  even 
Captain  Lawson’s  fabulous  Houtree,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Dutch  and.  other  nationalities.  Having  disposed  of  this 
rather  ([uestionable  subject,  we  return  to  another  reason  given 
by  Captain  Moresby  for  his  operations,  and  one  which  strikes 
us  as  much  more  legitimate  for  the  comtnander  of  a  British 
ship  sent  out  on  a  surveying  expedition.  ‘  I  desired,’  he  says, 

‘  to  secure  for  England  the  honour  due  to  a  country  which 

*  had  sent  Cook,  and  Darapier,  and  Owen  Stanley  to  these 
‘  seas,  by  filling  in  the  last  great  blank  remaining  in  their 

*  work,  and  laying  down  the  unknown  outlines  of  East  New 
‘  Guinea  on  the  map  of  the  world.’  This  w'as  a  great  object, 
but  the  itjcans  at  his  disposal  were  very  small.  He  had  barely 
two  months  in  Avhich  to  accomplish  it,  besides  finding  the 
Russian  naturalist,  and  he  was  cramped  by  his  orders,  which 
confined  him  to  the  eastern  limit  of  148°  E.  long.,  just  the 
longitude  of  Port  Moresby.  It  Avas  fortunate  that  his  OAvn 
good  sense,  and  a  paragraph  in  those  ordere,  Avhich  allowed 
him  under  c('rtain  circumstances  to  break  them,  enabled  him 
after  all  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some 
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people,  wlio,  reckoning  up  the  various  surveying  expeditions 
in  the  South  Seas  and  Australian  waters,  will  say,  ‘  Why,  has 
‘  not  New  Guinea  been  long  since  explored  ?  Is  there  any  part 
‘  of  its  seaboard  still  to  be  discovered  ?’  The  exclamation  may 
be  natural,  but  the  inference  implied  in  it  is  false.  Borgain- 
ville,  D’Entrecasteaux,  D’Urville,  and  Captain  O'ven  Stanley, 
had  all  seen  what  they  took  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of 
New  Guinea,  but  they  gave  its  coral  reefs  too  wide  a  berth, 
and  did  not  approach  near  enough  to  define  the  outline  of  the 
land.  Even  the  ‘  Blanche,’  the  year  before,  had  approached  the 
eastern  shore  of  New  Guinea  from  ENE.,  but,  falling  on  danger¬ 
ous  shoals,  had  anchored  thirty-four  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  mainland,  and  retraced  her  st^s  the  following  day,  report¬ 
ing  that  the  south-east  extremity  oi  New  Guinea  was  formed  of 
a  number  of  high  islands.  It  is  the  glory  of  Captain  Moresby, 
that  by  resolutely  graj)pling  with  the  land  he  has  really  dis¬ 
covered  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  east  end  of  New 
Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  had  been 
previously  laid  down  as  the  mainland,  while  portions  of  the 
mainland  appear  on  charts  as  islands.  The  reader  who  wishes 
really  to  see  what  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
was  before  the  explorations  of  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  should  look  at 
the  map  contained  in  this  volume.  He  will  there  see  how 
completely  the  configuration  of  this  portion  of  the  island  had 
been  mistaken  by  previous  discoverers.  Indeed  we  know  of 
j  no  greater  instance  of  false  surveying,  except  that  Antarctic 
I  continent,  discovered  by  the  American  Commodore  Wilks, 
1  which  was  sailed  over  by  the  ‘  Challenger  ’  on  her  recent 
voyage. 

j  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Moresby  that  he  has  now 
I  accurately  laid  down  several  hundred  miles  of  a  coast  which 
'  before  only  existed  in  imagination ;  nor  is  this  the  case  with 
I  Neiy  Guinea  alone.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  D’Entrecasteaux 
Islands  beyond  the  South-east  Cape,  which,  though  named 
I  after  that  navigator,  were  never  visited  by  him,  and  were  so 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world,  that  in  the  sailing  directions 
supplied  to  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  it  was  suggested  that  they  would 
probably  be  found  not  to  be  islands  at  all,  but  an  integral  part 
of  New  Guinea.  If  we  ask  why  it  is  that  previous  naviga¬ 
tors  have  left  the  geography  of  the  south-east  end  of  New 
Guinea  in  such  a  nebulous  state,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  approach  to  the  island  from  that  quarter  is  guarded 
by  the  enormous  coral  barrier  called  the  Louisiade  Reef,  which 
extends  from  Teste  Island  to  the  east  for  200  miles,  and  is 
beaten  by  continual  surf,  and  exposed  for  eight  months  in  the 
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year  to  the  S.E.  monsoon,  besides  being  beset  by  strong  and 
baffling  currents.  Then,  again,  the  natives  wei’e  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  ferocious,  so  that  Borgainville,  even  in  his  dis¬ 
tressed  condition,  preferred  to  beat  to  windward,  round  the 
entire  Louisiade  group,  rather  than  seek  a  passage  round  New 
Guinea  on  his  way  to  the  Dutch  settlements.  Should  such  a 
passage  be  found  through  the  Louisiade  Reef,  the  navigation 
between  Australia  and  North-east  New  Guinea  would  be 
opened  up,  and  a  far  shorter  route  between  Australia  and 
China  would  be  discovered.  Captain  Moresby  had  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  such  a  passage  existed,  just  as  he  had  found  Basilisk 
Passage  through  the  reef  off  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea; 
and  strong  in  this  feeling,  he  steered  on  April  9th  for  Teste 
Island,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  then  supposed  south-eastern 
extremity  of  New  Guinea.  This  island  had  been  sighted,  but 
not  visited,  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley.  It  was  found  to  be 
fertile,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  who,  though  cannibals,  were 
not  otherwise  offensive.  They  had  never  seen  white  men,  and 
when  coaxed  on  board  were  ludicrously  afraid  of  sheep,  which 
they  thought  a  ferocious  animal.  Hoop-iron  here  was  in  great 
demand,  but  even  cocked-hats,  manufactured  out  of  news¬ 
papers,  for  a  time  had  their  value.  ‘  The  good  feeling  shown 
‘  to  us  by  these  poor  savages,’  says  Captain  Moresby,  ‘  was  an 
‘  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  for  every  reason ;  not  the  least 
‘  being  that  any  hostility  on  their  part  would  have  hindered, 

*  or  even  stopped,  our  work.’  That  work  was  more  serious 
than  the  contemplation  of  any  savages,  however  interesting, 
and  Captain  Moresby  now  prepared  to  accomplish  it  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  Teste  Island,  600  feet  high,  and  taking 
a  good  survey  of  the  New  Guinea  coast.  Here  he  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  something  like  Captain  Lawson’s.  The  hill  seemed 
covered  with  a  velvet  sward  of  emerald  grass,  but  on  closer 
acquaintance  the  grass  turned  out  to  be  coarse,  sharp-ed^ed, 
and  prickly;  it  was  also  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  high. 
Through  this  the  party  had  to  force  their  way,  the  leader 
throwing  himself  bodily  forward  and  pressing  down  the  grass 
by  his  dead  weight,  while  the  rest  followed,  each  becoming 
leader  in  his  turn.  This  was  such  hard  work  that  one,  at 
least,  of  the  party  gave  in ;  the  rest,  after  two  hours’  toil, 
stood  at  the  top,  with  clothes  tom  to  tatters  and  lacerated 
skins.  But  what  of  that  ?  a  glorious  prospect  rewarded  them ! 
There  lay  the  south-east  end  of  New  Guinea,  with  its  great 
mountain  chain,  cleft  suddenly  iu  twain  by  a  bright  blue 
thread  that  lay  across  it.  That  was  enough  to  indicate  that 
water  lay  between  them  and  the  true  south-east  extremity  of 
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the  island.  This  happened  on  Good  Friday,  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  Fortescue  Straits,  cutting  off  nearly  fourteen 
miles  of  New  Guinea,  and  forming  them  into  Moresby  Island. 
Thus  one  channel  round  the  great  island  was  opened,  but  more 
remained  behind.  By  a  boat-expedition  it  was  discovered  that 
between  Fortescue  Straits  and  the  main  there  was  yet  another 
island,  and  another  and  safer  channel.  The  island  was  named 
after  the  ‘  Basilisk,’  and  the  channel,  the  future  highway  to 
Asia,  China  Straits.  To  these  discoveries  were  added  Hayter 
Island  and  Heath  Island,  the  latter  of  which  affords  a  fine 
prospect  of  a  great  rounded  bluff,  which  dips  from  a  height 
of  2,000  feet  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  strait.  This  is  the 
majestic  termination  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  called  after 
that  enterprising  and  lamented  discoverer,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  south-easternmost  foreland  of  New  Guinea.  Feeling 
all  the  importance  of  these  discoveries.  Captain  Moresby  re¬ 
solved  to  occupy  the  new  territory  in  a  formal  manner,  and 
thus  to  annex  them  to  the  British  dominions.  On  April  24th, 
1873,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  trunk  of  a  tall  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  on  Hayter  Island,  under  salutes  and  a  guard  of 
honour,  while  the  following  proclamation  was  read : — 

‘  I,  John  Moresby,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  commanding  H.M.S. 
“  Basilisk,”  having  discovered  three  considerable  islands,  from  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  known  as  Moresby,  Hayter,  and  Basilisk  Islands,  off  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea,  together  with  various  groups  of  detached 
islets ;  and  deeming  that  the  possession  of  these  islands  may  hereafter 
prove  of  considerable  importance,  do  hereby,  by  right  of  discovery, 
take  possession  of  all  the  aforesaid  islands  and  islets  within  the  pa¬ 
rallels  of  10°  25'  and  10°  40'  south  latitude,  and  between  the  me¬ 
ridians  of  150°  35'  and  151°  20'  east  longitude,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and 
successors ;  in  token  whereof  I  have  hoisted  and  saluted  the  British 
Flag  on  the  shores  of  these  islands.’ 

While  these  important  proceedings  were  going  on,  the 
few  natives,  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil,  looked  on  with 
amazement,  little  guessing  how  much  they  were  concerned  in 
them.  The  salute  and  cheers  of  the  ‘  Basilisks  ’  drove  them  off  in 
terror  to  the  bush,  whence  they  will  one  day  emerge  to  find 
that  the  ownership  of  the  soil  passed  away  from  them  on  that 
memorable  day.  When  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  doubled  the  grim  fore¬ 
land  which  looks  down  on  China  Strait,  she  opened  a  great  bay, 
which  was  named  Milne  Bay,  after  a  well-known  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  beyond  that  arrived  at  the  true  East  Cape 
of  New  Guinea.  By  this  lime  the  term  allotted  to  Captain 
Moresby  by  his  instructions  had  more  than  expired,  and 
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geographically  he  had  far  exceeded  his  limits.  The  ‘  Basilisk’ 
therefore  returned  to  Somerset,  whence  she  started  on  May  24th, 
bidding  that  unpromising  settlement,  what  everyone  on  board 
thought  would  be  an  eternal  farewell.  On  June  21st  she 
reached  Brisbane,  and  on  July  2nd  was  safe  at  Sydney,  where 
the  ship  was  thronged  with  the  curious  anxious  to  hear  the  last 
news  of  New  Guinea,  the  golden  island  of  their  expectations. 
No  wonder  the  sailors  found  a  ready  bargain  for  their  lumber 
dead  and  alive.  A  New  Guinea  pig  in  particular  was  sold  at 
once  for  51.,  immediately  shaved  by  its  new  owner,  painted  in 
stripes  of  many  colours,  and  otherwise  decorated.  It  was  then 
exhibited  as  the  ‘wonderful  New  Guinea  Big,’  brought  by 
*  H.M.S.  Basilisk,’  at  a  charge  of  six-pence  a  head,  with  a 
result,  adds  Captain  Moresby,  which  answered  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  spirited  purchaser. 

But  besides  the  ignorant  public,  others  in  authority  took  an 
interest  in  Captain  Moresby’s  discoveries,  and  his  wish  to 
return  to  England  by  the  route  which  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  was  agreed  to  with  the  somewhat  niggardly  stipula¬ 
tion  that  his  surveys  on  the  New  Guinea  coast  were  not  to 
exceed  six  weeks.  This  leave  came  to  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  while  she 
was  at  New  Zealand,  and  whence  she  could  scarcely  be  spared; 
but  at  last,  all  obstacles  overcome,  the  ‘  Basilisk,’  now  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  schooner  ‘  Sandfly,’  sailed  from  Sydney,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  refit,  on  Febi’uaiy  1,  1874.  Their  first  week 
at  sea  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  strong  currents, 
and  it  was  not  till  February  17th  that  they  neared  Teste 
Island,  which  they  reached  on  the  20th  ;  the  only  accident 
on  the  way  being  that  Mr.  Mudge,  the  cheery  boatswain,  fell 
overboard  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  was  nearly  drowned,  being  only 
rescued  by  the  exertions  of  a  gallant  boat’s  crew.  Though  six 
weeks  were  all  that  the  instructions  allowed  Captain  Moresby 
to  spend  on  the  prosecution  of  his  survey  round  the  East  Cape 
of  New  Guinea  and  along  its  unknown  northern  shore,  he 
wisely  resolved  to  begin  his  operations  by  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  space  between  Teste  Island  and  East  Cape,  and 
to  decide,  once  for  all,  whether  an  available  entrance  to 
the  new  route  existed  both  for  large  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  year  before  Ave  have  seen  that  he  first  thought 
Fortescue  Strait  was  the  real  road  to  China;  then  he  changed 
his  preference  to  China  Strait ;  but  the  result  of  his  survey  in 
1874  convinced  him  that  the  true  channel  was  round  the  east  end 
of  Moresby  Island,  between  Grant  and  Shortland  Islands,  os 
may  be  seen  more  clearly  on  the  map.  This  fact  established. 
Captain  Moresby  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  D’Entrecasteaux 
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group,  the  existence  of  which  as  islands  he  settled  beyond  all 
doubt.  They  culminated  in  mountains  7,000  feet  high,  and 
though  hitherto  untrodden  by  civilised  man,  the  *  Basilisks  ’ 
found  the  inhabitants  friendly  and  communicative.  The  rest 
of  the  time  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  -was  spent  in  surveying 
and  laying  down  the  accurate  position  of  several  bays  and  head¬ 
lands  and  islands  at  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
D’Entrecasteaux  group.  On  April  27th  the  ‘  Baslisk’s’  head 
was  turned  towards  the  westward  to  complete  a  running  survey 
of  the  unknown  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  was 
also  the  way  home,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  crew,  who  had 
undergone  great  hardships,  and  were  for  the  most  part  at¬ 
tacked  by  fever  of  a  mild  type,  w'hich,  though  not  positively 
dangerous,  was  prostrating. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea.  On  the 
latter  there  is  no  outlying  barrier  reef ;  the  shores,  instead  of 
shelving  outwards,  are  steep  to,  and  the  mountains  run  down 
to  the  coast.  There  are  few  harbours,  but  several  open  an¬ 
chorages.  Speaking  generally,  the  coast  here,  from  East  Cape 
to  Cape  Cretin,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  is  a  series  of  bold 
headlands  running  out  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  into  the  sea, 
with  deep  bays  between ;  a  configuration  which  much  increased 
the  labour  of  the  exploration.  Thus  in  succession  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’ 
discovered  and  named  Goodenough  Bay,  Ward  Hunt’s  Strait, 
and  Cape  Vogel,  after  the  enterprising  premier  of  New  Zealand. 
In  succession  followed  Bentley  Bay  and  Cape  Ducie  and 
Chads  Bay,  and  Cape  Frere  and  Cape  Bartle,  all  discovered 
and  named.  After  Cape  Vogel  the  land  trends  away  WNW. 
for  nearly  fifty  miles,  when  another  lofty  promontory  runs  out 
for  forty  miles,  and  above  it  a  double-peaked  mountain  rises 
4,000  feet  high.  These  features  Avere  so  striking  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Moresby  resolved  to  honour  them  with  great  names.  The 
‘cape  therefore  is  Cape  Nelson,  and  the  two  summits  of  the 
mountain  are  Mounts  Victory  and  Trafalgar,  while  the  great 
bay  above  which  they  culminate  is  Collingwood  Bay.  Bounding 
Cape  Nelson  they  came  in  contact  Avith  the  natives,  Avho  Avere 
quite  naked,  repulsive-looking  beings.  They  Avere  dark,  and 
wore  their  hair  in  long  ugly  ringlets  like  pipe  stems.  West 
of  Cape  Nelson  another  large  bay  Avas  discovered,  and  named 
after  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  The  Avestern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  bay,  dimly  seen  by  D’Entrecasteaux,  figures  in 
his  chart  as  Cape  Sudest,  and  Avas  supposed  to  be  the  south¬ 
east  extremity  of  Noav  Guinea,  a  fact  Avhich  in  itself  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shoAv  what  a  flood  of  neAV  light  has  been  throAvn  on 
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this  portion  of  that  island  by  the  voyage  of  the  ‘  Basilisk.’ 
On  May  7th  they  reached  a  point  of  land  in  lat.  8°  10'  S.  and 
long.  148°  12'  E.,  which,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  soundings, 
was  named  Cautious  Point,  but  it  was  worthy  of  that  appella¬ 
tion  for  another  reason ;  here  they  fell  for  the  first  time  on 
decidedly  hostile  natives,  who  met  them  with  war-songs  and 
defiance.  Worse  than  this,  they  tried  to  cut  off  a  wooding 
party  which  had  landed  from  the  ship,  and  would  probably 
nave  turned  their  hands  to  massacre  had  not  Captain  Moresby, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  fired  a  snap  shot  at  the  leading 
savage.  The  bullet  took  effect  on  his  shield,  and  spun  him 
completely  round,  but  did  not  wound  him.  There  was  no  need 
to  fire  again,  for  the  whole  body  of  warriors  turned  at  once 
in  consternation,  and  ran  for  their  canoes,  chased  down  to  the 
‘beach  by  the  sailors.  This  bay,  which  will  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  best  anchorages  on  the  north  coast,  was  named  Traitors’ 
Bay  on  account  of  the  perfidious  attempt  of  the  natives. 

After  Traitors’  Bay  their  surveying  work  was  nearly  done; 
but  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  continued  her  running  survey  of  the  coast  for 
250  miles  further,  as  far  as  Astrolabe  Gulf,  as  it  was  but 
slightly  known.  Between  Cape  Cretin  and  Dampier’s  Cape 
a  grand  range  of  mountains  was  revealed,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  the  Mount  Hercules  of  Captain  Lawson,  lift  their 
heads  11,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  grandest  peaks 
close  together  were  named,  the  one  Gladstone  and  the  other 
Disraeli,  and  Captain  Moresby,  in  spite  of  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  assigns  his  names  without  respect  of  party,  adds 
the  pious  ‘  wish  that  one  of  these  great  antitypes  may  emerge 
*  ere  long  from  the  clouds  in  which  he  has  veiled  his  lofty  bro\vs 
‘  and  front  his  rival  as  of  old.’  So  they  ran  along  the  north 
coast  until,  on  ^lay  27th,  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  reached  the  eastern 
♦  extremity  of  New  Guinea,  and  was  only  a  week’s  sail  from 
Amboyna.  By  this  time  the  old  ship  was  in  a  very  rusty 
condition,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  into  a  better  state 
to  meet  the  Dutch  men  of  wav  at  Amboyna.  These  repairs 
were  done  in  Threshold  Bay,  forty-six  miles  south  of  the 
Equator,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kajah  of  Salwatti,  who  is  the 
supreme  ruler  in  those  parts.  He  appeared  before  the  new 
arrivals  in  a  twofold  capacity,  once  as  a  Rajah  in  great  pomp, 
and  again  later  on  in  the  day  as  a  dealer  in  bird  skins,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  such  keen  bargains  that  the  officers  of 
the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  repented  of  them  at  their  leisure.  He  was  very 
glad  to  see  the  English,  as  under  all  the  circumstances  he  well 
might  be,  and  held  the  Dutch  in  small  esteem,  possibly  because 
they  were  as  keen  in  their  bargains  as  himself. 
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On  the  30th  of  May  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  finally  quitted  New 
Guinea,  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  reached  Amboyna,  where  her 
officers  and  crew  met  with  every  attention  from  the  Dutch. 
Captain  Moresby  had  now  accomplished  all  his  instructions 
except  one.  He  had  suppressed  kidnapping,  surveyed  Torres 
Straits,  and  in  spite  of  the  Admiralty,  turned  over  an  entirely 
new  page  in  the  discovery  of  New  Guinea;  but  he  had  not 
discovered  the  Russian  naturalist,  Miklucko  Macklay,  con¬ 
cerning  whose  fate  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  all  possible 
inquiry.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
quest.  Miklucko  Macklay  was  not  found  by  Captain  Moresby 
in  New  Guinea,  but  he  fell  upon  him  at  Amboyna,  whither  he 
had  been  brought  by  a  Russian  frigate  sent  specially  for  the 
purpose  from  Astrolabe  Bay.  He  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
health,  and  had  not  penetrated  into  the  interior.  He  described 
the  Papuans  of  that  part  of  the  island  as  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
He  had  never  heard  of  wars  or  fightings,  and  in  this  respect 
his  experiences  seem  to  confirm  those  of  Captain  Moresby. 

Of  the  remaining  voyage  of  the  ‘  Basilisk  ’  little  remains 
worthy  of  narration.  On  the  29th  of  June  she  reached  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  her  pennant  was  pulled 
down  at  Sheerness,  after  an  eventful  commission  which  had 
lasted  thirty-three  days  short  of  four  years. 

The  remainder  of  Captain  Moresby’s  book  is  devoted  to  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  ‘our  duty  to  New  Guinea,’  and  to 
another  exposing  the  fallacies  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  latter 
we  may  leave  to  confute  himself.  It  is  twice  slaying  the  slain 
to  anatomise  his  statements  with  the  cruel  particularity  which 
Captain  Moresby’s  experiences  enable  him  to  bring  to  bear 
on  that  geographical  romance.  But  as  for  ‘  our  duty  to  New' 
‘  Guinea,’  we  have  already  intimated  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
Captain  Moresby  as  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  immediately 
seizing  and  occupying  that  immense  island.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  fear  that  other  nations  will  rush  in,  this  very  voyage 
of  the  ‘  Basilisk,’  which  has  circumnavigated  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  island,  shows  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foreign 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Papuans.  Even  the  Dutch, 
who  have  been  for  centuries  trying  to  establish  themselves  at 
the  western  end  close  to  their  settlements  in  the  Spice  Islands, 
have  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  Rajah  of  Salwatti  is  in¬ 
dependent  in  Threshold  Bay,  under  their  very  noses.  All  that 
their  interference  has  brought  about  is  to  bring  them  rather 
into  disrepute.  We  observe  by  the  latest  maps  that  they  still 
claim  about  half  the  island,  but  it  is  easy  to  claim,  and  very 
hard  to  occupy.  As  for  the  journeys  of  naturalists  like  the 
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Russian  Miklucko  Macklay  and  the  Italians  d’ Albertis  and 
Beccari,  they  are  purely  scientific,  and  not  connected  with  any 
dynastic  influences.  If  w'e  add  to  this  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  south  coast  is  little  better  than  a  continuous  mangrove 
swamp  and  proverbially  malarious,  while  the  natives  in  the 
north,  as  in  Traitors’  Bay',  are  ferocious  and  hostile,  besides 
being  numerous,  we  think,  that  for  some  time  to  come,  our  duty 
to  New  Guinea  is  to  let  it  alone.  The  ‘  Challenger’  when  she 
touched  a  year  ago  at  Port  Humboldt  on  the  north-east  coast, 
found  the  savages  ‘  in  all  their  native  and  naked  grandeur,’ 
armed  with  spears  and  bows,  and  standing  with  arrows  drawn 
to  the  head  against  landing  parties.  The  day  may  arrive 
when,  as  the  Tyber  overflowed  into  the  Orontes,  so  Australia, 
filled  w'ith  a  superabundant  population,  will  throw  herself  for 
sheer  want  of  room  on  New  Guinea;  but  that  day  is,  humanly 
speaking,  ages  off ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
question  when  it  arises.  We  say  this  with  the  highest  respect 
for  Captain  Moresby’s  geographical  discoveries,  and  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  explorations  in  the 
New  Guinea  w'aters  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  It  is  only 
with  his  political  and  annexing  notions  that  we  are  inclined 
to  quarrel ;  let  him  be  content  with  having  advanced  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge,  not  one  step,  but  many  steps.  Those 
steps  of  science  can  never  be  retraced.  They  never  lead  back, 
but  ever  onward.  But  political  speculations  on  the  future 
destiny  of  New  Guinea  are  uncertain  and  likely  to  prove 
illusory,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  arc  based  on 
hazy  speculations  and  ardent  anticipations  Avhich  rest  on  no 
surer  basis  than  the  lively  imaginations  out  of  which  they  have 
sprung.  It  ■will  be  quite  enough  for  England  and  Australia 
if  the  new  highway  to  China,  which  Captain  Moresby  has 
undoubtedly  discovered,  be  made  secure  by  the  occupation  of 
a  cape  or  an  island  or  two  which  command  the  channel  through 
the  Louisiade  Reef ;  but  as  for  the  colonisation  and  occupation 
of  New  Guinea,  they  are  likely  to  burn  the  fingers  of  any 
Power  that  attempts  them. 
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rpms  is  a  book  of  great  merit.  Avoiding  the  fault  of  modern 
biographers,  that  of  flooding  their  pages  with  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  lost  its  interest,  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has 
compressed  within  a  single  volume  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  statesmen  of  modern  times,  and  has  not  omitted,  or 
unduly  abridged,  a  single  circumstance  of  interest  which  the 
subject  comprised.  The  work  Avas  long  retained  in  an  incom¬ 
plete  state  by  its  late  accomplished  author,  and  Ave  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  quote  from  the  then  unfinished  fragment  some  years 
ago  in  revieAving  the  autobiography  of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
present  editor.  Sir  Henry  Le  Marchant,  is  responsible  for  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  and  he  has  executed 
his  part  Avith  care  and  fidelity. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  Avas  best  known  by  his  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Althorp,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  memorable  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord  Althorp  Avas  the  son  of  the  Earl 
Spencer  Avhose  administration  at  the  Admiralty  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  revolutionary  Avar  distinguished  him  as  one 
of  the  fcAv  statesmen  of  capacity  Avho  served  under  Mr.  Pitt. 
Earl  Sj)encer  aa'rs  moreover  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  science ;  he 
read  Cicero  Avith  Gibbon  in  the  library  at  Althorp,  and  Avould 
have  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  chair  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  had  not  his  modesty  led  him  to  decline  the  honour. 

‘  He  had  lived,’  says  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  Avith  the  very  best 
‘  society  all  his  life,  foreign  as  Avell  as  English.  He  was  full 
‘  of  anecdote  accordingly,  and  his  mode  of  relating  Avas  excel- 
‘  lent,  being  both  succinct  and  accurate,  and  so  Avere  all  his 
‘  political  recollections,  of  Avhich  he  had  the  richest  store  of 
‘  almost  any  man  I  have  knoAvn.’  Lord  Althorp’s  mother  is 
described  by  Gibbon  as  ‘  a  charming  Avoman,  Avho,  Avith  sense 
*  and  spirit,  has  the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.’  At 
Spencer  House,  men  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  mingled 
Avith  statesmen  and  courtiers,  formed  a  society  not  less  at¬ 
tractive  than  that  of  Holland  House  in  the  next  generation. 

John  Charles,  Viscount  Althorp,  and  third  Earl  Spencer 
— the  subject  of  this  memoir — Avas  born  at  Spencer  House  on 
May  30, 1782.  It  had  once  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Spencer 
to  be  his  OAvn  biographer.  ‘  My  intention,’  he  says,  ‘  is  to  write 
‘  down  literally  my  OAvn  recollections.  ...  I  intend  to  state. 
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*  without  any  reserve,  my  opinion  of  the  characters  and  motives 

*  of  those  whose  actions  will  be  brought  under  view ;  and 

*  among  others,  I  shall  most  unreservedly  state  my  opinion  of 
‘  myself,  and  avow  all  the  motives,  as  far  as  I  know  them, 

‘  which  have  operated  on  my  conduct.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
‘  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  partiality,  and  I  hope  that 
‘  the  temper  of  my  mind  is  such  that  I  am  not  likely  to  put  a 
‘  worse  construction  upon  the  motives  of  others  than  their 
‘  apparent  conduct  requires.  I  shall  begin  with  my  earliest 
‘  recollections.  These,  of  course,  will  apply  to  a  period  of  life 

*  which  can  be  but  little  interesting ;  but  even  this  may  be 
‘  useful,  as  it  will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  of  my  own 
‘  character,  and  may  perhaps  point  out  why  it  has  been,  that  a 

*  man  without  education,  and  possessed  of  such  very  slender 

*  natural  abilities,  should  have  risen  to  such  high  eminence  as 

*  I  have,  and  should  have  possessed  the  power,  which  up  to 

*  the  period  of  my  quitting  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  my 
‘  fate  to  enjoy.’  This  plan,  however,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unexplained,  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Two  brief  para¬ 
graphs  containing  the  writer’s  recollections  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother  follow  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  and  with 
them  the  intended  but  unexecuted  memoir  abruptly  termi¬ 
nates. 

Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  work  thus  abandoned  at  the  commencement.  His 
long  friendship  with  Lord  Althorp,  and  his  j)ersonal  knowledge 
of  the  political  transactions  in  which  Lord  Althorp  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  rendered  Sir  Denis  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  task ;  while  the  judgment  and  good  taste  with  Avhich  it 
has  been  executed  remove  the  objection  Avhich  sometimes  exists 
to  the  publication  of  contemporary  political  memoirs.  The 
events  which  form  the  j)rincipal  subject  of  this  memoir  are 
precisely  the  same,  in  point  of  time,  as  those  Avhich  are  des¬ 
cribed  Avith  even  greater  minuteness  in  Mr.  Charles  Greville’s 
Journals;  but  as  forty  years  or  more  have  noAv  elapsed  since 
they  occurred,  Ave  cannot  regal'd  such  disclosures  as  premature, 
and  they  may  noAv  be  discussed  Avithout  any  of  the  passion  and 
prejudice,  from  Avhich  more  remote  periods  of  history  are  not 
yet  free.  There  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  at  this 
day  about  the  Revolution  of  1688  than  the  Revolution  of 
1830. 

The  family  papers  placed  at  his  disposal  enabled  Sir  Denis 
to  furnish  many  particulars  of  the  early  years  of  Lord  Althorp. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  his  childhood  was 
much  neglected.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  a  Siviss  footman; 
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in  his  eighth  year  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  after  remaining 
diere  ten  years  without  distinction,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
At  that  time  young  men  of  rank  entered  the  University  under 
great  disadvantages.  They  were  entitled  to  their  degrees 
without  examination  ;  they  were  not  required  to  attend  college 
lectures ;  they  were  not  permitted  to  compete  for  honours  ;  and 
they  were  practically  exempted  from  discipline.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  aid  of  an  able  tutor,  Mr.  Allen,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  in  his  second  year  of  residence,  our  young  Viscount  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  place  in  the  first  class  at  Trinity  with  such 
competitors  as  Parke,  afterwards  Lord  \V  ensleydale,  and  Mr. 
Pryme.  Having  achieved  this  distinction.  Lord  Althorp 
closed  his  books.  The  last  year  of  his  residence  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  given  up  to  hunting,  racing,  and  betting ;  and  when 
he  left  college  on  taking  his  master’s  degree  in  1802,  his 
debts  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  During  the  short 
peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent  upon  the  ordinary  Continental 
tour ;  but  from  an  almost  rustic  indifference  to  polite  company, 
he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  his  introductions,  and  even 
boasted,  on  his  return  to  England,  of  being  unable  to  speak 
French. 


In  1804,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Althorp  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  close  borough  of  Okehampton ; 
but  he  seemed  to  have  as  little  taste  for  public  life  as  for 
fashionable  pursuits.  He  took  no  part  in  debate,  and  seldom 
attended  a  division.  Yet  his  father’s  efforts  to  push  him  for¬ 
ward  were  unabated.  In  1806,  when  the  Whigs  returned  to 
power  with  Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  Spencer, 
having  joined  the  new  administration  as  Secretary  of  State, 
obtained  for  his  son  the  place  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
induced  him  to  stand  for  the  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Cambridge  University.  It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  loose 
cohesion  of  the  several  parties  which  contributed  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  broad-bottomed  Government  that  a  Cabinet  Minister 
should  send  his  son,  also  a  member  of  the  administration,  to 
oppose  his  principal  colleague ;  the  other  Whig  candidate  for 
the  University  being  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Such  a  proceeding  in  these  days  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  hardly  consistent  with  decency  or  good  faith,  even 
under  the  most  casual  and  temporary  coalition  of  parties ;  but 
in  the  last  century  it  was  a  common  practice  for  members  of 
an  administration  to  oppose  each  other,  not  only  on  the  hus¬ 
tings,  but  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  indeed,  in  defending  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  this 
very  Cabinet,  vehemently  denied  the  responsibility  of  the 
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Cabinet  Council  as  a  collective  body  for  the  measures  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  contest  for  the  University  ended  in  the 
return  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  to  one  over  his  official  subordinate.  At  the 
general  election  which  took  place  a  few  months  after,  Lord 
Althorp  was  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  a  seat  which  he 
retained  until  his  succession  to  the  Upper  House.  The 
Ministry  scarcely  survived  their  first  year  of  office.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  autumn  of  1806  had  disclosed  the 
inherent  Aveakness  of  the  Coalition ;  a  feeble  and  hesitating 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  to  deal  Avith  a  fragment  of 
the  Catholic  question  aftbrded  the  King,  Avith  the  assistance  of 
the  Tory  section  of  the  Cabinet,  the  opportunity  Avhich  had 
been  eagerly  Avatched  of  putting  a  period  to  its  existence.  The 
Ministers  Averc  required  by  his  Majesty  to  pledge  themselves 
in  writing,  not  only  not  to  reneAV  the  measure  of  partial  relief 
Avhich  they  had  abandoned,  but  never  more  to  propose  anything 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question.  A  demand  so  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  constitutional  advisers  of  the  CroAA'n  Avas  only 
an  offensive  form  of  dismissal ;  and  the  Whigs  retired,  after 
having  rendered  their  single  year  of  office  for  ever  memorable 
by  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

The  first  occasion  on  Avhich  Lord  Althorp  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  the  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Avhen,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  he  moved  and  carried  a  resolution 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  conduct 
of  his  royal  highness,  should  not  be  pursued.  The  speech,  in 
AA’hich  he  dealt  Avith  a  subject  Avhich  had  given  rise  to  so  much 
scandal  and  controversy,  Avas  short,  sensible,  and  moderate. 
Up  to  this  time  Lord  Althorp  had  formed  no  party  attach¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  educated  as  a  Tory,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  staunch  adherent  and  faithful  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
When  he  Avent  to  Cambridge,  he  had  been  enjoined  by  his 
mother  to  ‘beware  of  Whigs;’  but  it  so  happened  that  his' 
friends  and  associates  at  the  University  AA'ere  connected  Avith 
the  Opposition  ;  and  Lord  Spencer  himself,  after  the  death  of 
his  great  chief,  inclined  to  the  sect  of  latitudinarian  Tories 
Avho  rejected  the  infallibility  of  the  Addingtons  and  the 
Percevals.  Mr.  Fox  became  an  occasional  visitor  at  Spencer 
House ;  and  the  charm  of  the  Whig  leader  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  youth  of  unfixed  opinions  and 
candid  temper.  Among  Lord  Althorp’s  contemporaries  and 
friends  Avho  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  old  Opposition 
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were  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  Lord 
Folkestone,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Impatient  of  control, 
high-spirited  and  gifted  young  men  of  this  stamp  followed,  for 
the  most  part,  their  own  ardent  impulses  towards  reform  and 
change ;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognised  leaders,  Mr.  AVhit- 
bread  and  Sir  Samuel  llomilly  had  the  greatest  influence  with 
the  party  of  progress.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
concerted  action  on  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  and  the  other  changes  which  followed  in  the  track  of 
that  measure.  The  Opposition  therefore  soon  fell  back  upon 
their  old  divisions.  The  party  Whigs,  whose  leading  doctrine 
was  to  displace  the  Tories,  were  averse  to  organic  changes ; 
while  the  reforming  Whigs  looked  forward  to  ])ower  as  the 
means  of  effecting  radical  reforms.  It  was  with  this  latter 
section  that  Lord  Althorp  connected  himself. 

For  some  years,  however,  Lord  Althorp  took  little  interest 
in  politics.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House,  and  still  more 
rarely  with  effect ;  nevertheless,  he  was  gradually  acquiring 
a  reputation  for  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  be¬ 
came  known  by  the  appellation  of'  honest  Jack  Althorp.’  His 
time  was  mostly  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  field  sports, 
towards  which  his  temperament  and  tastes  vehemently  inclined 
him.  Many  years  after  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  that 
his  leading  passion  was  ‘  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt.’  He  was 
a  hard  rider,  and  if  he  never  became  a  good  shot,  it  was  not 
for  want  of  practice.  He  kept  an  account  of  every  shot  he 
fired ;  and  his  hunting  journals  contained  regular  and  minute 
details  of  each  day’s  sport.  For  some  years  he  was  master  of 
the  Pytehley  hounds. 

Lord  Althorp  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-two  before  he 
thought  of  marriage;  and  so  little  disposed  had  he  been  to 
change  his  condition,  that  he  wished  to  delegate  to  his  brother 
Robert  the  duty  Avhich  devolves  upon  the  heir  of  a  great 
estate  to  perpetuate  his  line.  Within  a  year,  however,  his 
feelings  had  undergone  a  change. 

‘  In  that  interval  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Acklom,  of  Wiseton  Hall,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  a  young  heiress,  about  ten  years  his  junior,  whom  he  married 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1814.  A  singular  dispensation  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  courtship  alone  brought  him  this  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
love,  I  may  now  venture  to  say,  without  a  serious  breach  of  confidence, 
was,  at  first,  all  on  the  lady’s  side.  Having  become  on  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  deeply  interested  in  Lord  Althorp,  she  contrived  to  let 
him  know  it — a  hazardous  experiment,  only  to  be  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sult,  which  in  this  instance  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  for  a  more 
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attached  and  united  couple  than  Lord  and  Lady  Althorp  perhaps  never 
existed.’  {Memoir,  p.  148.) 

Lord  Althorp’s  marriage  to  Miss  Acklom  was  the  one  ro¬ 
mantic  incident  of  his  life ;  but  it  threw  over  it  a  tinge  of 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 
His  biographer  has,  therefore,  done  well  to  supply  us  with 
some  characteristic  details  of  the  young  lady  who  inspired  a 
plain  simple-hearted  country  gentleman  with  so  pure  a  passion 
and  such  lasting  regret.  Sir  Denis  relates  that  she  was  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  spirit,  and  that,  when  still  a  girl, 
she  contrived  to  obtain  from  Marshal  Mortier,  commandant  of 
Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  a  j)ass  which  rescued 
herself  and  her  family  from  the  danger  of  being  consigned  to  a 
foreign  prison.  The  anecdote  is  interesting,  but  unfortunately 
Sir  Denis  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to  all  the  particulars 
of  it.  Marshal  Mortier  was  not  at  Vienna  at  that  time,  for  in 
July  1809,  when  the  battle  of  Wagram  was  fought,  he  was 
serving  under  Suchet  in  Spain.  Mr.  Acklom  and  his  daughter 
found  themselves  at  Vienna  in  1805,  during  the  campaign,  not 
of  Wagram,  but  of  Austerlitz.  We  happen,  by  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence,  to  have  in  our  possession  the  journal  of  an  English 
gentleman,  w’ho  was  a  fellow-traveller  with  Mr.  Acklom  at 
that  time,  and  spent  that  memorable  winter  with  him  and  his 
family  in  Vienna.  They  descended  the  Danube  together,  and 
reached  the  Austri.an  capital  on  October  28th.  War  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  broke  out,  and  the  position  of  British 
travellers  in  1805,  in  a  capital  threatened,  and  eventually  occu¬ 
pied,  by  a  French  army  under  Napoleon,  was  somewhat 
perilous.  Nevertheless  they  resolved  to  stay  in  Vienna.  The 
invasion  came ;  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  and  lost  on 
December  2nd ;  but  the  little  English  party  held  on,  and  Mr. 
Acklom  gave  them  their  Christmas  dinner.  In  fact  they  did 
not  leave  Vienna  at  all  until  some  time  after  the  French  troops 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  on  January  28th,  a  little  ball  was  given 
by  one  of  the  party,  which  he  opened  with  Miss  Acklom  her¬ 
self,  who  was  then  a  little  more  than  sixteen.  She  must, 
therefore,  have  been  five-and-twenty  when  she  married  Lord 
Althorp  nine  years  afterwards. 

Lord  Althorp’s  married  life  w’as  passed  mostly  at  Wiseton, 
a  homely  manor-house,  which  had  been  the  family-seat  of  the 
Ackloms  for  many  generations.  Lady  Althorp  had  travelled  a 
great  deal  wdth  her  father  on  the  Continent,  but  in  England 
her  life  had  been  that  of  a  country  gentlewoman,  a  character 
far  more  suited  to  the  simple  and  manly  tastes  of  her  husband 
than  that  of  a  lady  of  fashion.  And  she  was  passionately 
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attached  to  her  own  estate,  to  which  she  succeeded  on  Mr. 
Acklom’s  death.  The  domestic  happiness  of  this  well-assorted 
pair,  which  had  every  quality  of  endurance,  was  unhappily 
ghort-lived.  In  the  fourth  year  of  their  union.  Lady  Althorp 
died  in  London  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-born  son.  ‘  When 
‘  he  had  deposited  her  remains  in  their  last  resting  place,’ 
says  Lord  Althorp’s  biographer,  ‘  he  seemed  as  if  left  without 
^  ‘  an  object  on  earth.  Shrinking  even  from  the  affectionate 
I  ‘  attentions  of  his  family,  he  went  at  once  to  Wiseton,  where 
‘  he  passed  several  months  in  complete  retirement.  His  chief 
‘  occupation  was  in  reading  the  Bible.  At  first  he  was  per- 
‘  plexed  with  doubts  and  difficulties,  the  natural  result  of  a 
‘  previous  (comparative)  neglect  of  religion,  but  these  gradually 
‘yielded  to  a  humble  and  earnest  search  after  truth.’  In 
answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Allen, 
some  time  after  his  bereavement,  he  writes : — 

‘  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  a  state  at  all  resembling  happiness ;  yet  I 
cannot  either  say  that  I  am  miserable.  Sometimes  I  am  one,  and  some¬ 
times  the  other.  If  I  was  confident  that  I  should  be  able  to  persevere 
—so  as  to  go  to  Heaven  and  again  be  with  Esther — I  should  feel  much 
happier ;  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  myself  from  my  past  experience, 
if  my  time  of  trial  here  is  to  be  a  long  one.  You  see  by  what  I  am 
aying  that  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you  as  to  whether  my 
i  mind  is  really  recovering  its  tone  or  not.  If  by  recovering  the  tone  is 
I  meant  that  it  is  to  get  into  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  before,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  it  should.  Of  all  my  former  pursuits,  the 
only  one  in  which  I  now  take  any  interest  is  farming — that  is,  breed- 

■  ing  of  stock  ;  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  can  build  castles  in  the  air. 

I  have  been  reading,  of  course,  a  good  deal — my  two  lines  of  reading 

i  are  divinity  and  political  economy  ;  the  first  to  do  myself  good ;  the 
I  other  to  enable  me  to  do  good  to  others.  I  read  them  alternately — first, 
s  a  treatise  on  one,  then  a  treatise  on  the  other  ;  and,  if  you  can  recom- 
l  mend  me  any  book  on  Divinity,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  do  so, 

■  because  the  habits  of  my  life  render  me  ignorant  as  to  what  are  the 
I  best  books  to  read.’  (P.  169.) 

f  Though  left  a  childless  widower  at  thirty-six.  Lord  Althorp 
I  never  sought  to  repair  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  His 
grief  was  lasting,  and  ever  after  his  favourite  residence  was 
the  Nottinghamshire  manor-house,  which  had  few  attractions 
j  beyond  those  which  were  associated  with  the  memory  of  its 
t  former  mistress. 

The  general  election  of  1818  drew  him  from  his  retirement, 
and  he  was  returned  to  the  netv  Parliament  by  his  former  con¬ 
stituency  without  opposition.  His  marriage,  instead  of  with¬ 
drawing  him  still  more  from  public  life,  seemed  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  fixing  and  methodising  his  political  action.  The 
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death  of  Mr.  Whitbread  in  1815,  according  to  our  author,  left 
a  void  which  has  never  since  been  filled  up ;  but  wc  should 
rather  say  that  it  was  filled  up,  and  that  too  very  shortly,  by 
Lord  Althorp  himself.  Mr.  Whitbread,  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  had  been  the  leader  of  that  more  earnest  section  of 
the  Whig  party  Avhich  appealed  to  public  opinion  with  a  bold 
and  definite  policy  in  contrast  to  the  negative  opposition  of 
discontented  politicians,  and  the  fading  traditions  of  the  great 
Whig  families.  It  was  to  this  party  of  progress  and  re¬ 
form  that  Lord  Althorp  had  attached  himself  with  the  honest 
warmth  of  conviction.  Whitbread  had  been  his  friend  as  well 
as  his  political  guide ;  and  when  he  saw  the  party  dwindling 
away  for  want  of  a  leader,  public  spirit,  prevailing  against  a 
too  modest  sense  of  his  capacity  and  a  want  of  ambition,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  take  up  a  cause  w'hich  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  honest  champions.  The  Tory  administration  was  secure 
of  a  majority  in  a  packed  Parliament,  which  instinctively  re¬ 
garding  the  people  as  its  natural  enemy,  met  commercial  dis¬ 
tress  and  popular  discontent  with  suspensions  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  the  curtailment  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Press.  Against  these  arbitrary  and  short-sighted  measures, 
Lord  Althorp  vehemently  insisted  that  the  true  remedies  were 
to  be  found  in  retrenchment,  an  improved  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  Parliamentary  Reform.  These  views  wrere  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  party  in  power  as  seditious  and  dangerous,  and 
were  even  regarded  by  many  of  the  Opposition  as  wild  and 
exaggerated.  Rut  far  from  being  discouraged  by  denunciation 
from  one  side  and  cold  support  from  the  other.  Lord  Althorp 
became  more  determined  in  his  course ;  he  cast  aside  his  natural 
reserve  and  indolence  ;  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
House ;  he  studied  public  business ;  and  during  the  following 
sessions  he  spoke  with  knowledge  and  often  with  effect  upon 
the  most  important  questions. 

The  depression  caused  by  his  great  bereavement  somewhat 
impaired  his  energy ;  but  after  a  time  he  sought  the  refuge 
from  sorrow  Avhich  a  healthy  mind  seldom  fails  to  find  in  active 
employment.  He  took  in  hand  the  Insolvency  Laws,  which 
had  been  long  undermining  the  commercial  credit  and  morality 
of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  frankly 
avowed  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
and  readily  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  a  weak  government — 
a  select  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  a  significant  admission 
of  his  growing  political  weight  that  Lord  Althorp  was  called 
to  preside  over  this  committee ;  and  the  selection  was  amply 
justified  ;  for  though  the  majority  of  the  committee  were  against 
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him,  he  succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  their  assent  to  a  report, 
which,  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the  chairman  desired,  formed 
the  foundation  of  a  substantial  and  salutary  amendment  of  the 
law.  The  next  subject  he  took  up  was  a  question  of  cognate 
character,  but  one  of  still  wider  range.  The  cheap  and  speedy 
recovery  of  small  debts  should  be  an  elementary  part  of  every 
system  of  jurisprudence ;  but  the  law  of  England  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  debt  of  ten  pounds  and  one  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  The  want  of  a  summary  jurisdiction  for  petty  debts 
was  injurious  both  to  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  To  the 
one  it  was  often  practically  a  denial  of  justice  ;  to  the  other 
it  was  oppressive,  and  frequently  ruinous.  Lord  Althorp’s 
repeated  efforts  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  palpable  evil  were 
thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  powerful  assistance  of  Mr.  Peel ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1846  that  adequate  legislation  on  this  subject  was 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  county  courts  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Lord  Althorp  took  a  prominent  part  in  resisting  the  policy 
of  repression,  with  which  alone  the  Tory  Government  were, 
as  usual,  prepared  to  meet  the  portentous  disturbances  which 
agitated  the  country  in  1819-20;  and  in  the  committee  on  the 
Corn-Laws,  he  was  the  only  county  member  who  supported 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  duties.  We  pass  on  to  a  critical  period — the  illness  and 
retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827.  This  event  revealed 
the  decay  into  which  the  old  Tory  party  had  fallen ;  and  what 
was  of  still  more  gravity,  the  growing  discredit  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  country  had  been  governed  for  the  last 
forty  years.  So  long  as  the  energies  of  the  nation  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  great  war  in  which  its  imperial  pride  and  security 
were  involved,  questions  of  domestic  policy  were  neglected 
and  left  to  vulgar  and  violent  democrats,  who  adopted  the 
extreme  principles  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  thus  the 
nation  passively  acquiesced  in  the  suppression  of  opinion  by 
penal  enactments  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  after 
twelve  years  of  peace  trade  had  revived,  a  new  generation 
had  arisen,  and  questions  of  reform  were  discussed  with  practi- 
[  cal  earnestness  by  men  of  character  and  ability,  who  could 
neither  be  silenced  nor  intimidated.  Among  the  leading  poli¬ 
ticians  were  Canning,  Huskisson,  Peel,  Brougham,  Tierney, 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Althorp,  all  of  a  cast  of  thought 
more  or  less  liberal.  The  three  former  were  members  of  Lord 
Liverijool’s  administration  ;  and  when  Lord  Liverpool  became 
incapacitated,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Whigs  to  assist  in 
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the  formation  of  a  new  Government  under  Canning.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  although  the  secret  history  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  is  still  untold,  that  the  scheme  originated  with  Brougham. 
If  so,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham’s  latest  biographer,  that  the  combination  was  a  dis¬ 
interested  one  ;  for  the  Attorney-General  of  Queen  Caroline 
could  never  be  a  Minister  of  George  IV. ;  but  unquestionably 
Brougham  did  give  the  Canning  Administration  an  active 
efficient  support,  the  more  remarkable  as  this  partial  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Whigs  with  Canning  certainly  did  not  obtain 
the  general  approval  of  the  Opposition.  The  Whigs  were 
divided.  Lord  Grey  attacked  it;  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  join  it.  Lord  Althorp  distrusted  Can¬ 
ning,  and  could  see  no  advantage,  either  to  the  party  or  the 
cause,  in  the  admission  of  three  Whigs  to  a  Cabinet  which  was 
not  to  include  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  as  cabinet  questions.  ‘  What 
‘  good,’  he  asked,  ‘  can  the  country  derive  from  our  accession 

*  to  office,  if  we  give  up  the  measures  which  formed  our  best 
‘  title  to  the  public  su[)port  ?  The  result  of  these  concessions 
‘  will  be  a  divided  and  do-nothing  Government,  followed  very 
‘  soon  by  what  I  dread  most  of  all,  the  dissolution  of  the 

*  party.’  He  declared  that  Mr,  Canning’s  unqualified  hostility 
to  Parliamentary  Reform  would  alone  prevent  his  crossing  to 
the  ministerial  side.  There  was,  no  doubt,  great  force  in  Lord 
Althorp’s  objections,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  Whigs 
concurred.  If  party  interests  only  were  to  be  consulted,  they 
might  have  been  better  served  by  standing  aloof  than  by  sup¬ 
porting  a  Government  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  some  cardinal 
points  of  their  policy.  But  there  were  other  considerations 
which  might  actuate  an  Opposition  taking  a  large  view  of 
its  duties  and  responsibilities.  His  old  Tory  colleagues  had 
refused  to  serve  under  Canning;  his  friends  were  not  their 
friends,  nor  were  his  views  their  views.  He  might  be  sound 
upon  the  subject  of  rotten  boroughs  and  restricted  suffrage; 
but  they  had  no  toleration  for  a  statesman  who  was  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  freedom  of  trade.  They 
dreaded  and  disliked  the  liberal  sympathies  of  his  foreign 
policy.  Without  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs,  Canning  could 
not  stand  for  a  moment  against  these  people  ;  with  their  sup¬ 
port,  he  might  be  able  to  hold  his  own.  The  question  was, 
whether  this  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  getting  rid  of  the 
old  Tories  at  once,  and  probably  for  ever,  by  supplying  their 
places  even  temporarily  with  Whigs?  The  formation  of  a 
pure  Whig  Government  was  impossible,  and  the  country  was 
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is  i  not  prepared  for  large  measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
di-  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  an  important  step  would  be 
gained  towards  those  ends  by  removing  from  the  government 
)rd  of  the  country  an  incumbrance,  and  an  obstruction  to  every 
11s-  measure  of  reform.  We  think  therefore  that  in  this  instance, 

ine  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  wdio  followed  the  counsels  of  Mr. 

3ly  I  Brougham,  and  the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  took  the  best 
-  i  course.  Lord  Althorp,  with  his  usual  candour  and  public 

tic-  spirit,  supported  the  decision  of  the  party  on  the  broad  ground 

lin  that  there  was  no  choice  between  a  government  generally 
sre  actuated  by  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  and  one  of 
ird  Toryism  in  its  most  odious  form ;  a  declaration  which  removed 
in-  the  scruples  of  many  of  the  independent  Whigs, 
the  Although  Mr.  Canning  died  in  the  first  year  of  his  troubled 

itas  administration,  and  though  a  weak  attempt  to  reconstruct  its 

heterogeneous  elements  ended  in  the  return  of  the  Tories,  it 
lat  soon  became  evident  that  the  country  could  be  no  longer 

ion  governed  on  the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration, 

est  and  no  Tory  of  the  Eldon  school  has  ever  since  held  a  place 

ins  I  in  the  Cabinet.  A  complete  change  had  already  come  over 

iry  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  failure  of 
-he  I  Lord  Goderich  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Canning  was  a 

it)'  j  difference  between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries  upon  the 

to  I  nomination  of  Lord  Althorp  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
ird  mittee.  The  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  alarmed 

igs  by  the  prospect  of  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  whole  fiscal 

ley  system  of  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  a  reformer  who 

ip-  had  so  frequently  exposed  its  abuses  and  defects.  The  Prime 

nal  Minister,  with  an  irresolution  bordering  on  imbecility,  could 

lus  not  bring  himself  either  to  insist  on  the  appointment  or  to 

of  withdraw  it.  He  only  wrung  his  hands,  calling  God  to  witness 

lad  that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  government  should  not  go  on, 

eir  j  that  he  wished  to  heal  and  not  to  excite  differences !  The 

nd  !  King,  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  disperse  the  Coalition, 

;o;  promptly  acted  upon  the  Minister’s  indecision,  and  summoned 

la-  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  his  relief.  The  great  soldier,  who 

ey  had  just  said  that  he  should  be  mad  to  think  of  being  Prime 

go  Minister,  obeyed  his  Majesty’s  commands  with  prompt  and 

dd  i  characteristic  loyalty.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  ad- 

ip-  ‘  ministration  were  recalled,  with  the  significant  exception  of 

as,  Lord  Eldon,  the  head  and  heart  of  the  ultra  Tories.  Three  of 

he  the  most  eminent  of  Canning’s  friends,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 

eir  Grant,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  remained  in  office. 

^  The  three  great  measures  which  the  Whigs  demanded  were, 

^as  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Par- 
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liamentary  Reform.  Mr.  Canning  was  certainly  not  strong 
enough  to  deal  with  measures  of  such  gravity  during  the 
four  months  he  remained  in  office,  although  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  one  of  them.  But  the  work  which  awaited 
him  was  reluctantly  carried  on  even  by  his  antagonists  and 
successors.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Duke’s  administration  the 
Test  Act  was  given  up  after  a  faint  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  ‘  The  first  successful  blow,’  to  use  the  words 
of  an  annalist  of  the  day,  ‘  that  had  been  aimed  at  the  supre- 
‘  macy  of  the  Established  Church  since  the  Revolution.’  In 
the  following  year  Catholic  Emancipation  was  unconditionally 
granted.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  Whig  measures  re¬ 
mained.  But  here  the  Ministers  were  firm  ;  and  after  abandon¬ 
ing  their  exclusive  Protestant  principles,  which  might  have 
been  a  rock  of  defence,  they  determined  to  take  their  stand 
on  the  rotten  pails  of  the  Constitution.  A  petty  borough 
having  been  convicted  of  malpractices,  it  was  proposed  to 
transfer  the  franchise  to  Birmingham ;  but  the  Government, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  making  any  concession  to  the  un¬ 
represented  manufacturing  towns,  insisted  on  extending  the 
area  of  the  corrupt  constituency,  lluskisson,  having  voted 
against  his  colleagues  for  the  more  just  and  rational  alternative, 
thought  it  necessary  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  without  any 
idea  that  it  would  be  accepted.  The  Duke,  however,  who  un¬ 
derstood  only  straightforward  action,  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  after  a  corresjMjndence,  which  did  not  redound  much  to 
Huskisson’s  credit,  the  resignation  was  enforced.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  were  known  as  Canning’s  friends 
— Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant,  likewise 
resigned  upon  this  quarrel,  and  their  places  were  filled  up  by 
four  gentlemen,  who  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
w'ere  of  little  note  in  political  life. 

Under  these  circumstances  Parliament  re-assembled  in  1830. 
While  the  Government  had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members,  it 
had  to  face  a  new  Opposition,  consisting  of  the  old  Tories,  who 
had  been  betrayed,  as  they  said,  and  deprived,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were,  of  their  policy  and  their  cause.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  Opposition,  with  the  aid  of  these  infuriated 
allies,  to  drive  the  Ministry  from  office.  But  though  such  a 
combination  was  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of,  the  rapid  growth 
of  liberal  opinions,  both  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the 
country,  together  with  the  declining  state  of  the  Government, 
led  the  Whigs  to  consider  the  expediency  of  collecting  their 
scattered  forces,  with  a  view  of  agreeing  upon  some  concerted 
action  under  an  acknowledged  leader.  There  were  several 
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men  of  eminence  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition — 
Tierney,  Brougham,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  Lord  Althorp  himself;  but  none  of  them  had  the  re¬ 
quisite  authority  to  speak  for  the  party,  or  to  direct  its  counsels. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Opposition  could  seldom  or 
never  be  mustered  in  force.  Sometimes  a  few  members  met 
and  consulted  at  Lord  Althorp’s  chambers  in  the  Albany ;  but 
such  meetings  being  of  a  somewhat  exclusive  character,  were 
little  calculated  to  promote  united  action.  ‘  You  are  a  mere 
‘  loose  bundle  of  sticks,’  said  Mr.  Dawson,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  Mr.  Portman,  the  AVhig  member  for  Dorset¬ 
shire,  ‘  and  will  always  be  beaten.’  These  words  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Portman  to  other  gentlemen  of  standing  and  influ¬ 
ence;  and  the  result  was  an  agreement  to  propose  to  Lord 
Althorp  to  undertake  the  lead  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him,  but  he  had 
always  shrunk  from  assuming  the  responsibility.  He  wished 
to  see  Brougham  in  that  position  ;  but  at  length  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  objections  to  that  arrangement  were  insuper¬ 
able,  and  that  he  alone  could  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  largest 
number  of  the  Opposition.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  act,  if 
forty-five  members  would  join  in  the  request.  More  than  this 
number  waited  on  him  a  few  days  after,  and  elected  him  as 
their  leader  with  acclamation.  The  party  generally  approved 
of  the  choice ;  and  Lord  Althorp  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
intimating  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  assumed  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  Opposition.  ‘  I  give  notice,’  said  he, 
with  reference  to  a  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ‘  that  we 
‘  intend  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  question.’ 
Lord  Portman  told  the  author  that  he  could  not  forget  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  start  when  Lord  Althorp  uttered  the  word  ‘  we.’ 

The  death  of  George  IV.  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Government  that  the  session  should 
be  ended  by  an  Immediate  dissolution.  There  was  no  valid 
objection  to  this  course,  since  the  law  requires  that  a  new 
Parliament  should  be  summoned  within  six  months  after  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  The  Opposition,  however,  fearing  that 
the  Government  would  acquire  strength  from  the  conjunction 
of  a  new  reign  with  a  new  Parliament,  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  delay  the  elections.  But  they  were  signally  defeated,  and 
Parliament  was  dissolved  within  a  month  after  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  Both  parties  were  wrong  in  their  anticipations 
of  the  results  of  this  measure.  The  Government,  who  had 
thought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  the 
country,  under  the  vague  hopes  which  follow  a  new  reign  ;  and 
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the  Opposition  grudgin"  the  Government  the  accession  of 
strength  usually  acquired  by  the  party  in  power  at  a  new  elec¬ 
tion,  were  equally  mistaken.  A  feeling  pervaded  the  country 
far  beyond  the  fleeting  influence  of  a  change  from  George  to 
William.  There  was  a  general  weariness  of  Tory  government; 
a  revolt  of  the  Tories  themselves  against  their  leader,  who  had 
treacherously  surrendered  Protestant  ascendancy ;  and  above  \ 
all,  the  French  Revolution  of  July  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
election,  gave  fearful  impulse  to  the  floating  elements  of 
opinion.  Central  associations,  under  the  name  of  political 
unions,  with  organised  local  committees,  were  formed  with  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  public  dis¬ 
content  upon  a  definite  object,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
object  should  be  a  reform  of  the  representation.  Up  to  that 
moment  Parliamentary  Reform  had  been  advocated  by  radical 
enthusiasts  or  patriotic  philosophers,  but  it  had  not  become 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  popular  party  in  the  nation. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  November  2nd,  and  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  broached  in  both  Houses 
by  the  leaders  of  Opposition.  It  was  a  memorable  day,  for  it 
decided  at  once  and  irrevocably  the  fate  of  the  Government 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  answer  to  Lord  Grey,  declared, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  terms,  his  unalterable  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  representative  system  as  it  then  existed,  and 
his  determination  to  resist  any  and  every  change  that  might 
be  proposed.  The  effect  of  these  words  w’as  instantaneous. 
The  haughty  defiance  of  the  IMinister  was  answered  by  a  roar 
of  indignation.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  rage  of  the  peoj)le  found  vent  in  language  which  alarmed 
even  many  of  the  firmest  friends  of  reform.  A  few  minutes 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke,  Mr.  Brougham  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  on  that  day 
fortnight — an  announcement  which  was  somewhat  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  ;  but  when  Lord  Althorp,  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening,  declared  ‘  that  the  country  was  in  a  most  serious 
‘  situation,  that  the  Ministers  were  not  fit  and  equal  to  it,  and  [ 
‘  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  any  measure  which  should  | 
‘  dispossess  them  of  their  places,’  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  I 
the  House  was  signified  by  loud  and  protracted  cheers.  Lord  i 
Althorp  himself  told  the  author  of  the  memoir  that  a  few 
days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  not  more  than  twenty  1 
members  attended  the  meeting  at  his  rooms ;  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  after  the  Duke’s  declaration  against  reform,  the 
rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  public  commotion  I 
was  so  great  that  the  Ministers  were  advised  that  it  would  be  | 
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unsafe  to  let  the  King  attend  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  in  the 
month  of  November.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  believed  the 
country  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolution. 

However  exaggerated  such  an  apprehension  might  be,  it 
was  felt  that  steps  must  be  promptly  taken  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  that  a  change  of  Ministry 
must  previously  take  place.  The  decisive  vote  was  expected 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  when  Brougham  was  to  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill.  But  the  House,  impatient  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  outvoted  the  Government  upon  an  amend¬ 
ment  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  to  refer  the  Civil  List  to  a 
select  committee.  Neither  party  had  made  the  usual  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  trial  of  strength  on  this  occasion ;  but  an  adverse 
majority  of  twenty-nine  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  members  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  a  go¬ 
vernment  willing  to  escape  a  more  formal  and  decisive  con¬ 
demnation. 

As  Lord  Althorp  walked  home  after  the  division  with  his 
friend  Lord  Tavistock,  the  latter  very  naturally  remarked  that 
next  day  he  would  be  in  office,  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  Lord  Althorp  shrank  with  dismay  from  the 
prospect  of  filling  a  situation  so  foreign  to  his  tastes  and  habits ; 
nor  was  he  convinced  by  the  obvious  argument  that  having 
accepted  the  leadership  of  Opposition,  he  had  contracted  an 
obligation  to  accept  office  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself. 
The  friends  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  for  some  hours  on 
that  cold  November  night  arguing  the  question  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Lord  Althorp  was  at  length  so  far  impressed  with  his 
friend’s  arguments  that  he  went  to  bed  in  a  very  melancholy 
frame  of  mind. 

As  we  have  occasion  to  mention  Lord  Tavistock  (afterwards 
seventh  Duke  of  Bedford),  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  quote 
the  just  and  pleasing  tribute  paid  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
to  the  memory  of  that  acute  and  honourable  man : — 

‘No  friend  stood  liigher  in  Lord  Althorp’s  estimation  than  Lord 
Tavistock.  They  had  played  together  in  childhood,  and  when  they 
grew  up  they  lived  together  as  brothers.  With  many  of  the  same  tastes 
and  pursuits,  they  also  entertained  the  same  views  of  politics.  Lord 
Tavistock  told  me  that  he  made  Lord  Althorp  a  convert  to  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Keform :  but  their  mutual  confidence  was  such  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  say  who  most  influenced  the  other.  Lord  Tavistock, 
however,  was  one  of  the  oldest  Reformers  among  the  Whigs,  with 
whom  he  had,  at  one  time,  the  character  of  going  too  fast,  for  he  had 
connected  himself  with  Mr.  Whitbread  when  the  latter  broke  loose  from 
party  ties,  and  he  was  often  found  supporting  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Not 
that  Lord  Tavi.stock  acted  from  any  hot  impulses,  for  he  was  of  a 
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thoughtful  turn  of  mind,  and  remarkable  for  the  soundness  and  cool-  1  t 

ness  of  his  judgment.  This  made  him  a  valuable  counsellor,  and  there  I  i 

could  not  be  a  more  honest  or  disinterested  one.  He  entered  much  1  i 

into  society,  and  had  friends  among  men  of  different  politics,  and  so  |  ] 

thoroughly  did  they  trust  him  that,  notwithstanding  his  ultra- Whiggism,  1  ^ 

he  had  been  consulted,  at  critical  periods,  both  by  the  Duke  of  Wei-  I  i 

lington  and  Earl  Derby.  The  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  was  on  1  , 

the  most  confidential  terms  with  him.  He  invariably  declined  office,  | 

although  Whigs  and  Tories  united  in  pressing  upon  him  the  I^ord-  ^ 

Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  at  the  death  of  Lord  Besborough.  He  had  a  ^ 

noble  estate,  which  he  managed  very  ably.  It  had  descended  to  him  i 

frightfully  encumbered,  Avith  most  of  the  farmhouses  dilapidated,  and  i 

an  impoverished  peasantry.  At  first  he  thought  of  shutting  up  Woburn  i 

and  living  in  retirement;  but,  on  reflection,  he  met  his  difficulties  < 

boldly,  and  overcame  them.  His  name  Avill  long  be  mentioned  with  < 

veneration  and  gratitude  in  Bedfordshire  and  Devon,  as  a  just  and 
liberal  landlord;  and  not  only  farmhouses,  but  Avhole  villages,  all 
erected  by  him,  attest  his  wise  administration  of  rural  affairs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  attention  to  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes.  No  landed  ' 

proprietor  of  his  day  built  so  many  cottages,  or  had  taken  greater  pains 
for  their  improved  construction.  He  married,  soon  after  he  came  of 
age,  the  beautiful  Lady  Anna  Maria  Stanhope,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Har¬ 
rington,  whose  death  cast  a  gloom  over  his  latter  years.  He  died  in 
1861.’ 

But  Ave  must  return  to  the  Reform  Ministry.  The  next 
day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tendered  his  resignation,  and  the 
King  sent  for  Lord  Grey ;  and  Lord  Grey  having  undertaken 
to  form  a  Government,  after  consulting  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Holland,  sent  for  Lord  Althorp.  They  had  a  long 
intervieAv,  ‘  the  particulars  of  Avhich,’  says  our  author,  ‘  might 
‘  furnish  a  Avholesome  lesson  to  young  aspirants  for  olfice.  f 
‘  Lord  Grey  w'as  deeply  dejected.  He  had  gained  the  great  I 
‘  object  of  his  life,  but  the  prize  had  been  too  long  deferred ;  F 

‘  and  at  his  advanced  age,  and  with  his  disgust  at  the  altered  | 

‘  condition  of  the  Whig  party  since  their  league  with  Mr.  f 
‘  Canning,  he  found  strong  reasons  against  quitting  his  retire- 
‘  ment  at  HoAvick,  Avhich  of  late  years  he  had  come  tho-  I 

‘  roughly  to  enjoy.’  (P.  259.)  He  Avent  even  so  far  as  to  t 

j)ropose  that  Lord  Althorp  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  | 

Government,  but  the  latter  at  once  said  that  no  consideration  \ 

should  induce  him  to  accept  the  post.  He  pleaded  hard  indeed  f 

to  be  excused  from  taking  office  altogether ;  but  Lord  Grey  s 

insisted  that  he  must  not  only  take  office,  but  that  he  must  | 

be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  j 

Commons.  The  alternative  of  his  refusal  would  have  been  an  | 

abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  form  a  Whig  Government.  | 

Lord  Althorp  therefore  was  forced  to  yield,  but  on  the  dis- 
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tinct  understanding  that  in  the  event  of  Lord  Grey’s  retire¬ 
ment,  he  should  not  be  asked  to  succeed  him.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  made  a  moment  too  soon.  The  same  afternoon 
Lord  Palmerston  offered  to  take  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  a  fact  of  which  we  were  not  previously  aware. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Lord  Grey  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  accept  a  proposal  so  distasteful  as  the  appointment 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Government  of  one  of  the  friends  of 
Canning ;  it  was  a  bitter  necessity  that  compelled  him  to 
include  within  the  comprehensive  basis  upon  which  his  Ministry 
was  formed,  any  of  the  partisans  of  a  statesman  whom  he  had 
recently  denounced  in  a  memorable  invective  ‘  as  the  principal 
‘  supporter  of  every  invasion  of  civil  liberty  for  the  past  thirty 
‘  years.*  Lord  Palmerston  readily  acquiesced  in  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  Lord  A1  thorp,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary.  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  C.  Grant  were  also 
members  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  high  Tories  who  had 
revolted  from  their  party  were  represented  in  the  reforming 
Government  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  statesmen  of  different  antecedents  and  a  different 
shade  in  politics  w'ere  included  in  what  is  regarded  as  the 
essentially  Whig  Cabinet  of  Earl  Grey.  Earl  Grey  even 
wished  to  retain  the  services  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  Chancellor, 
but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Brougham  rendered  this 
arrangement  impracticable.  Brougham  had  indignantly  re¬ 
jected  the  subordinate  post  of  Attorney- General ;  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  be  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  ;  but  Lord  Althorp 
sagaciously  observed,  ‘  If  Brougham  is  left  in  Parliament  with 
‘  an  irremovable  office,  the  Ministry  will  not  last  three  months, 

‘  and  I  certainly  will  not  belong  to  it.’  This  was  conclusive ; 
and  the  Great  Seal  was  given  without  farther  hesitation  to  the 
most  formidable  though  the  least  trusted  member  of  the  Whig 
party. 

Although  the  Government  was  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  the 
Whigs  greatly  predominated;  yet  a  few  months  before  the 
general  election,  the  Whig  party  proper,  or  the  old  Opposition 
as  they  were  styled,  numbered  only  forty  members  in  the 
Lower  House.  And  even  this  diminished  band  would  only 
pledge  themselves  to  united  action  upon  one  or  two  questions. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  had  agreed  to  act  with  Lord 
Althorp  upon  matters  relating  to  retrenchment  and  reduction 
of  taxation ;  bnt  on  all  other  points  they  were  ‘  to  continue  as 
‘  much  disunited  as  ever,’  and  on  no  pretence  were  they  to  act 
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in  concerted  opposition  with  the  malcontent  Tory  and  Canning 
parties.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  limited  and 
temporary  compact  could  be  effected !  It  may  be  conceded 
without  discredit  to  the  party — and  this  truth  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  the  narrative  now  before  us — that  the  Whigs 
do  not  owe  the  great  influence  they  have  exercised  over  the 
parliamentary  history  of  this  country  to  their  numbers.  They 
owe  the  power  they  have  enjoyed  to  their  principles,  to  their 
consistency,  to  their  unflinching  attachment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  to  their  social  position,  their  eloquence, 
their  wit,  and  to  the  manly  spirit  of  independence  of  which 
Lord  Althorp  was  an  Illustrious  example.  The  actual  number 
of  the  band  of  statesmen  united  by  these  ties  may  have  been 
small.  We  have  just  seen  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill 
they  barely  exceeded  forty.  But  when  a  great  popular  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  to  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  country,  the  nation 
found  in  that  small  body  of  men,  who  had  weathered  the  blasts 
of  unpopularity  and  opposition  for  five  and  twenty  years,  its 
most  trustworthy  and  capable  leaders.  It  is  not  amiss  to 
lay  this  observation  to  heart  at  a  moment  like  the  present 
when  the  Whig  party  is  again  contending  against  a  powerful 
numerical  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  time 
will  come  when  more  liberal  opinions  and  more  generous  83rm- 
pathies  again  assert  their  power  over  the  people  of  England ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  in  the  words  uttered  not  long 
ago  by  the  most  staunch  and  venerable  leader  of  the  party, 
that  whenever  the  Liberal  Party  is  thoroughly  reconstituted, 
it  will  be  reconstituted  by  Whig  influence.  The  strength 
of  the  Tories  under  Lord  Liverpool’s  government  lay,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  in  a  divided  and  disorganised  opposition. 
When  discipline  and  union  were  restored  in  the  Liberal  army, 
by  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Lord  Althorp,  it  became 
master  of  the  field. 

The  demand  for  Reform  had  been  of  slow  growth,  and  might 
have  been  satisfied  by  moderate  concessions  at  an  earlier  period. 
With  a  love  of  freedom  deep  and  invariable,  the  people  of 
England  have  ever  been  averse  to  sudden  and  violent  change. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  attribute  the  vehement  cry  for 
Reform  which  arose  throughout  the  country  in  1830  wholly  to 
a  sense  of  Tory  misgovemment.  The  discontent  among  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community,  coinciding  with 
distress  among  the  lower  orders,  had  given  rise  to  ominous 
rumours ;  and  probably  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  measure 
urgently  pressed  by  the  educated  friends  of  Liberal  principles, 
but  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  had  more  to  do 
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with  the  clamour  for  reform  than  any  other  specified  grievance. 
The  French  revolt  happening  at  this  juncture  kindled  the 
various  elements  of  disaffection,  and  produced  a  state  of  things 
which  had  not  been  paralleled  in  England  since  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

The  general  election  of  1830  closed  the  long  reign  of  Tory 
ascendancy.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  open  constituencies 
Liberals  were  chosen.  Brougham  was  returned  by  acclama¬ 
tion  for  the  great  county  of  York ;  and  Hume  was  brought 
in  for  Middlesex.  Reform  and  retrenchment  were  thus  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  largest  constituencies  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  men  of  family  and  fortune  who  had  occupied  their  seats 
in  successive  Parliaments  were  forced  to  give  way  to  strangers 
and  adventurers.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  nation  spi’ead  alarm  among  the  higher  classes ; 
and  even  statesmen  who  should  have  read  more  clearly  the 
signs  of  the  times  gave  expression  to  gloomy  forebodings.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  told  his  tutor,  Bishop  Lloyd,  that  he  believed  the 
monarchy  would  only  last  five  or  six  years  longer ;  and  even 
Lord  Grey  was  uneasy  lest  Reform  should  go  too  far. 

The  new  Ministers,  however,  were  not  so  strong  in  Parliament 
as  in  the  country.  The  Tories,  though  fearfully  beaten,  still 
held  most  of  the  counties  and  the  close  boroughs.  Dismayed 
and  terrified  as  they  were,  they  nevertheless  determined  to 
make  a  stand  in  Parliament,  and  they  fought  with  desperation. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  new  Government  were  not  pro¬ 
mising.  They  attacked  the  Budget  with  such  success  that 
Lord  Althorp,  who  had  not  managed  his  financial  business  with 
much  skill,  was  forced  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  relieving  trade  and  industry  by  a  shifting  of  tax¬ 
ation.  He  would  have  adopted  an  income  tax,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  with  such  signal  success  in  1842,  but  being  overruled 
by  the  Cabinet,  he  had  recourse  to  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
funded  property,  which  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  country  gentlemen,  but  met  with  a  very  different  reception 
in  the  city,  where  it  was  denounced  not  without  reason,  both 
as  a  breach  of  the  Loan  Acts,  and  as  an  impolitic  restriction 
on  commercial  transactions.  The  tax  was  abandoned ;  and  as 
the  failure  of  the  Budget  in  its  main  principle  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  fatal  to  the  Government, 
the  Tories  looked  forward  to  an  early  return  to  office.  But 
these  short-sighted  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Government  rested  on  a  foundation  too  wide  and  deep  to  be 
seriously  affected  even  by  a  grave  financial  miscarriage. 

A  committee  of  four  members  of  the  Government  was 
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appointed  to  prepare  the  heads  of  the  Keform  Bill.  These  were 
liord  Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Lord 
John  Russell ;  all  staunch  members  of  the  Whig  party.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  measure  so  prepared  underwent  various 
changes  before  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet ;  and  it 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fiiTnness  of  Lord  Althorp, 
who  insisted  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  measure  based  on 
popular  principles,  that  the  Bill  assumed  the  bold  and  striking 
form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  1st  of  March  1831  Avas  fixed  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill ;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  though  not  a  Minister  of 
Cabinet  rank,  was  chosen  for  the  high  honour  of  opening  the 
greatest  debate  of  modern  times.  But  the  choice  was  well 
made.  Lord  John  bore  a  name  which  had  in  evil  times  been 
associated  with  the  popular  cause ;  he  had,  with  the  courage 
and  constancy  which  have  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
public  life,  frequently  urged  Parliament  to  reform  itself  in 
times  Avhen  such  proposals  were  met  with  insolence  by  the 
Tories,  and  coldness  by  the  Whigs.  He  had  already  rendered 
an  eminent  service  to  religious  liberty  by  carrying  the  Repeal 
of  the  Test  Act.  In  fact  it  was  remarkable,  not  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill,  but  that  a 
man  of  his  rank  and  talents,  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  for 
eighteen  years,  should  not  have  been  included  in  the  first 
Whig  Cabinet.  The  reason  was,  we  believe,  that  his  health 
and  strength  were  supposed  at  that  time  not  to  be  equal  to 
the  conduct  of  a  laborious  office.  Yet  since  then  he  has  filled 
almost  eveiy  great  office  of  State,  and  he  still  lives  the 
honoured  and  sole  survivor  of  the  Ministry  of  1830. 

If  the  Government  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Re¬ 
form,  the  Tories,  though  much  alarmed,  were  still  fain  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  cause  had  no  real  support  in  the 
country ;  and  without  such  support  its  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  an  easy  task.  Accordingly  on  March  1, 
they  thronged  the  Opposition  benches  prepared  to  listen  to  a 
proposal  for  some  mischievous  innovations,  such  as  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  larger  towns,  and  the  extinction  of  such 
nominal  constituencies  as  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  But  when 
Lord  John  Russell  calmly  unfolded  the  provisions  of  the  great 
Bill,  astonishment  and  terror  were  quickly  succeeded  by  rage 
and  scorn.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  nomination  seats  to  be 
absolutely  abolished !  Forty-seven  small  boroughs  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  half  their  representation  !  The  great  democratic 
towns  to  be  enfranchised  I  A  legion  of  petty  householders 
to  become  voters !  Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  hailed  these 
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I  monstrous  proposals.  Lord  Althorp  said  that  the  Bill  would 
I  undoubtedly  have  been  thrown  out  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  once 
I  desired  its  rejection ;  and  Lord  Brougham  expressed  the  same 
I  opinion.  But  the  Tory  chief  was  better  advised,  and  though 
I  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  debate,  he  spoke  against  the 
I  measure,  he  admitted  the  necessity  of  Reform — to  the  conster¬ 
nation  and  disgust  of  many  of  his  nncompromising  followers. 
The  Bill,  which  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most 
ardent  reformers,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  out  of  doors  ; 
and  these  demonstrations  were  not  without  effect  upon  the 
House;  insomuch  that  the  adverse  decision  which  had  been 
calculated  on  the  first  night,  was  after  a  debate  of  seven  nights 
converted  into  a  majority  of  one.  The  Bill,  however,  was 
virtually  lost,  for  it  was  certain  that  the  Opposition  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  wound  upon  it  in 
a  vital  part.  Accordingly  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Com¬ 
mittee,  General  Gascoigne,  member  for  Liverpool,  carried  an 
amendment  against  a  diminution  of  tbe  members  for  England 
and  Wales,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  given  up.  The  Government,  however,  wisely  and 
promptly  accepted  this  vote  as  a  defeat,  and  determined  upon 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country.  The  Tories  were  in  a 
transport  of  rage.  The  Peers  nearly  came  to  blows  when  the 
\  guns  announced  the  approach  of  the  King  to  prorogue  Parlia- 
I  raent  as  a  preliminary  to  dissolution.  Even  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  said  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and  to  have  declared  that  the 
time  was  coming  when  no  man  of  honour  could  serve  the 
Crown. 

The  answer  of  the  constituencies  was  decisive.  ‘  The  Bill, 
‘  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  ’  was  the  test  applied 
to  candidates,  and  no  other  pledge  or  profession  of  opinion  was 
required.  Such  a  general  election  was  without  precedent;  it 
showed  that  the  mind  of  the  country  was  concentrated  upon 
one  object ;  and  no  man  who  had  studied  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  England  could  doubt  the  result.  A  clear  majority 
;  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  was  ascertained ;  a  majority  far 
larger  than  has  been  obtained  by  any  Ministry  before  or  since ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  minority  consisted  in  a  large 
I  proportion  of  nominated  members,  and  that  most  of  the  lawyers 

[and  almost  all  the  parsons  were  on  their  side,  it  becomes  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Government,  or  rather  of 
Reform,  far  exceeded  what  was  indicated  by  the  Division  Lists. 
The  Tories,  however,  with  the  recklessness  of  despair  worried 
the  Bill  in  Committee  upon  every  detail,  and  it  was  mainly  to 
the  patience  and  fine  temper  of  Lord  Althorp  that  the  Bill  was 
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18 


conducted  safely  through  this  perilous  stage.  This  was  warmly  ‘ 
acknowledged  by  both  sides  of  the  House. 

On  September  22nd,  1831,  the  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell. 
London  was  illuminated,  and  dinners  and  meetings  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  event  were  held  all  over  the  country  as  if  the  I 
triumph  of  Reform  was  assured.  In  the  midst  of  this  rejoicing  I 
a  terrible  check  occurred.  The  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  I 
by  a  majority  of  forty-one.  The  crisis  was  one  of  extreme  | 
gravity.  An  advei'se  majority  in  the  Hereditary  Chamber 
could  not  be  broken  down  like  an  adverse  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  a])peal  to  the  country.  There  was 
but  one  mode  of  bringing  the  House  of  Lords  into  harmony 
with  the  representative  body,  and  that  was  to  change  the 
minority  into  a  majority  by  violence.  But  the  elevation  to  the 
Upper  House  of  fifty  men  for  the  express  purpose  of  over¬ 
bearing  the  independent  action  of  that  assembly,  disguised  and 
justified  as  it  might  be,  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  one  branch,  and  that  the  most  ancient  branch,  of 
the  Legislature.  If  fifty  Peers  had  been  made  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  could  never  again  have  held 
up  its  head,  and  the  support  of  many  of  the  Peers  who  were 
favourable  to  reform  would  have  been  lost  by  a  measure 
savouring  of  revolution.  Every  man  outside  the  swollen  and 
turbid  current  of  popular  opinion  saw  this.  Lord  Grey  saw  it, 
so  did  Lord  Althorp  ;  and,  ardent  reformer  as  he  was,  no  man  ! 
saw  it  clearer  than  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Althorp  said, 

‘  that  if  it  was  clearly  proved  that  a  revolution  would  be  the  1 
‘  consequence  of  not  taking  this  step,  and  that  not  only  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  but  every  other  thing  of  value  in  the  country 
‘  would  be  overturned,  it  woidd  be  a  very  strong  thing  to  say  | 
‘  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken.’  *  He  described  it,  however, 
as  ‘  a  desperate  expedient,’  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  King  put  the  power  in  their  hands,  ‘  the  possession  of  it 
‘  would  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary.’  i 

On  December  12th,  the  third  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons.  It  contained  a  few  modifications  of  the  original 
draft  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  02)position ;  but  Sir  I 

Robert  Peel  i)ut  an  end  to  the  hesitation  which  had  become  i 

apparent  among  some  of  his  followers  by  declaring  his  unabated  | 

hostility  to  the  measure.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  I 

a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  Bill  remained  in  committee  [ 
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twenty-two  days,  and  left  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  last 
time  on  March  19. 

‘Lord  Altliorp’s  capacity  as  a  leader  had  been  severely  tested 
throughout  this  tremendous  struggle,  and  it  extorted  the  praise  even 
of  his  political  opponents.  I  recollect  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  saying : 

“  It  was  Althorp  carried  the  Bill.  His  fine  temper  did  it.  Once,  in 
“  answer  to  a  most  able  and  argumentative  speech  of  Croker,  he  rose 
“  and  merely  observed  ‘  that  he  had  made  some  calculations  which  he 
“  ‘  considered  as  entirely  conclusive  in  refutation  of  the  right  honour- 
“  ‘  able  gentleman’s  arguments,  but  unfortunately  he  had  mislaid  them, 
“  ‘  so  that  he  could  only  say  that  if  the  House  would  be  guided  by  his 
“  ‘advice  they  would  reject  the  amendment’ — which  they  did  accord- 
“  ingly.  There  was  no  sbinding  against  such  influence  as  this.”  The 
Whigs  ascribed  Lord  Althorp’s  influence  not  to  his  temper  alone,  but 
to  the  confidence  felt  by  the  Hotxse  in  his  integrity  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment — an  opinion  so  universal  that  Lord  Grey  was  induced  by  it  to 
press  upon  him  a  peerage,  that  he  might  take  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  design  was  abandoned  not  from  any 
hesitation  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Lord  Althorp,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  succe.ssor  to  him  in  the  Commons.’  (P.  400.). 

nc.-iiiAvliile  a  certain  number  of  Peers,  led  by  Lord  Wharn- 
clifte  and  Lord  Harrowby,  had  resolved  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  They 
entered  into  negotiations  Avith  Lord  Grey,  which  have  been 
related  by  ISIr.  Greville,  Avho,  as  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  states 
with  truth,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  compromise. 
Lord  Althorp,  however,  had  little  faith  in  it.  He  therefore 
reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  creation  of 
peers  Avas  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  this  step  should  be 
taken  at  once.  In  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  he  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  adopting  this  extreme  measure.  Lord  Grey’s 
reply  Avas,  Ave  think,  complete.  He  denied  the  practical 
urgency  of  the  measure.  He  was  assured  that  the  Bill  would 
■  pass  the  second  reading,  and  that  though  amendments  Avould 

i  be  made  in  committee,  it  Avas  probable  that  its  main  pro- 

I  visions  Avould  be  respected.  The  Tory  Lords,  Avho  were  now 

j  disposed  to  moderate  counsels,  Avould  relapse  into  uncompro¬ 

mising  opposition  if  coercion  Avas  resorted  to;  and  the  at- 
I  tempt  to  compel  the  vote  of  the  assembly  by  a  creation  of 

}  peers  Avoidd,  if  successful,  inevitably  lead  to  a  repetition  of 

i  the  remedy,  until  tliis  branch  of  the  legislature  Avas  entirely 

destroyed.  The  event  proved  the  soundness  of  Lord  Grey’s 
views.  The  Lords  yielded,  as  they  must  have  ultimately 
yielded,  to  the  determined  Avill  of  the  nation ;  but  they  vindi¬ 
cated  their  dignity  and  independence  as  a  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  within  constitutional  limits;  and  they  retired  at  last 
VOL.  CXLIV.  NO.  CCXCV.  T 
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from  the  struggle  beaten,  but  not  dishonoured.  The  people  of 
h]ngland  respect  a  manly  and  resolute  opponent.  They  were 
accustomed  to  cai’ry  on  their  local  contests  at  the  poll  without 
animosity  ;  and  the  struggle  with  the  Lords  was  only  a  contest 
on  a  wider  scale.  We  pass  over  the  political  convulsions  which 
attended  the  last  stages  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  temporary  re¬ 
signation  of  the  Ministry,  the  inability  of  their  opponents  to 
form  a  government,  and  the  closing  scene  when  the  Royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Act.  Parliament  w'as  dissolved 
in  December ;  but  before  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  the 
Reform  Ministry  had  nearly  separated  upon  grave  ques¬ 
tions  of  Irish  policy.  Lord  Althorp  disapproved  both  of  the 
coercive  and  remedial  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley — the 
former  as  going  too  far,  and  the  latter  as  not  going  far  enough; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
remain  in  office. 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Althorp’s  first  essay  as  a  Financial 
Minister  was  not  very  successful.  The  Budget  of  1833  was 
more  carefully  adjusted.  Its  leading  feature  was  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  conformity  with  one  of  the  ])lcdge3  upon 
which  the  Government  had  taken’ office.  The  estimates  were 
lower  by  three  millions  than  the  average  estimates  of  the  three 
preceding  years ;  and  Lord  Althorp  especially  gained  credit 
for  resisting  the  various  claims  to  a  remission  of  taxation  raised 
by  new  members  representing  merely  their  own  crotchets,  or 
the  particular  interests  of  their  constituents.  The  Budget  of 
1834  was  a  still  greater  success ;  its  principal  feature  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  4  per  cents,  to  a  3J  per  cent,  stock,  by  which  a 
great  saving  was  cft'ected ;  while  the  house  and  windoAV  duties 
were  reduced  by  1,200,000/.  This  was  a  concession  to  the 
newly  entranchised  householders ;  it  'was  nevertheless  a  measure 
justified  by  sound  principles  of  i)olitical  economy.  But  the 
Poor  Ijaw  Bill  was  the  great  measure  of  this  session — a  mea¬ 
sure  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Reform  Bill  itself. 
It  ■\vas  founded  on  the  Report  of  a  Commission  which  laid  bare 
with  convincing  force  the  vicious  and  dangerous  system  upon 
which  the  poor  laws  had  been  hitherto  administered.  It  Avas  a 
measure  for  the  cmanclj)ation  of  the  working  classes  from  the 
degrading  and  depressing  thraldom  in  which  tliey  had  been  held 
by  the  abuse  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  therefore  en¬ 
countered  violent  opposition,  not  only  from  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  and  farmers  and  other  great  employers  of  labour,  but  from 
radical  sciolists,  who  inveighed  against  the  policy  as  oppressive 
to  the  poor.  It  Avas  the  first  great  contest  between  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  ignorant  and  scientific  legislation,  aiAd  established 
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for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter.  Lord  Althorp  had  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  Conamons,  and  Lord  Brougham  in 
the  Lords,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  their  persistence  and  au 
thority  that  it  was  carried  unimpaired  through  the  perils  of 
Committee. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  measures  which  caused  first  the 
dislocation,  and  subsequently  the  dissolution,  of  Lord  Grey’s 
Government.  In  the  former  session,  the  critical  state  of  the 
Irish  Church  had  demanded  a  [)rompt  and  searching  remedy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Establishment  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  Protestant  minority  had  long  been  a  crying  grievance  Avith 
the  Catholic  people,  and  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  scandal 
and  an  oppression  by  the  whole  Liberal  party  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Irish  Catholics  at  length  refused  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  destitution.  Public  grants  were  made  for  their  re¬ 
lief  ;  a  temporary  expedient,  until  the  whole  question  could  be 
dealt  with  by  Parliament.  Accordingly  in  1833  Lord  Al¬ 
thorp  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  redistribution  of  its  revenues.  The  details  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  have  now  become  obsolete  ;  but  one  important  proAusion 
Avas  the  reduction  of  the  episcopate  by  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
application  of  the  surplus  temporalities  to  secular  purjmses. 
This  part  of  the  Bill  Avas  given  up,  and  the  Bill  passed  in  a 
modified  shape.  In  the  folloAving  session,  hoAvever,  the  question 
of  secular  appropriation  was  brought  to  a  distinct  issue  by  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  member  for  St.  Albans.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Avere  greatly  embarrassed.  They  had  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Ward’s  motion  in  the  preceding 
year ;  but  a  powerful  section  of  the  Cabinet  Avere  determined 
in  their  resistance  to  the  principle  of  secular  appropriation.  The 
Chancellor  devised  a  mode  of  evading  the  difficulty  by  the  aj)- 
pointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  JNIr.  Ward’s  motion  Avas  got  rid  of  by 
a  dilatory  amendment.  The  dissentient  ISIinisters,  hoAvever, 
Avere  not  satisfied.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley  re¬ 
signed  ;  and  Avere  folloAved  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Ripon.  This  Avas  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  Ireland  bordering  on  anarchy  had  justified  a 
temporary  suspension  of  constitutional  rights  in  that  country  ; 
and  it  Avas  necessary  that  the  Coercion  Act,  as  it  Avas  called, 
should  be  reneAved.  The  Repeal  party,  Avith  Mr.  O’Connell 
at  its  head,  had  denounced  the  Coercion  Bill  Avith  unmeasured 
violence ;  but  even  O’Connell  tacitly  admitted  that  some  mea- 
SAU’e  of  restriction  Avas  necessary.  The  clause  to  which  he 
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chiefly  objected  was  the  one  which  gave  power  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  suppress  public  meetings — a  power,  in  other 
words,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitation  by  means  of  which  the 
Irish  leaders  swayed  the  people.  The  secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  was  at  this  time  ISIr.  Littleton,  an  accomplished 
and  high-minded  English  gentleman,  who  had  recently  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Stanley  in  that  difficult  post.  Mr.  Littleton  felt, 
as  any  man  of  sense  would  have  felt,  that  in  performing  an 
unpleasant  duty  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  giving  unnecessaiy 
offence,  and  to  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  after  consulting  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  he  had 
been  expressly  referred  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  wrote  to 
the  latter  urging  the  abandonment  of  the  meetings’  clause,  and 
requesting  Lord  Wellesley,  if  he  concurred  in  this  view,  to 
communicate  his  opinion  to  Lord  Grey.  Lord  Wellesley  im¬ 
mediately  expressed  his  entire  concurrence,  and  on  .Tune  21, 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Littleton’s  letter,  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Grey  fully  on  the  subject,  distinctly  stating  that 
‘  the  renewal  of  the  powers  Avould  only  serve  to  furnish  new 
‘  grounds  for  agitation  and  violence.’  After  an  interval  ot 
nearly  forty  years  this  celebrated  and  mysterious  letter  was 
published  by  ourselves  (‘  Ed.  lleview,’  cxxxiv.  p.  299)  for  the 
first  time,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  the  transaction 
have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these  i)ages,  in  our  reviews  of 
the  posthumous  ISIemoirsof  Lord  Broughton  and  Lord  Hather- 
ton,  and  in  the  letter  addressed  to  us  by  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  them.  We  adhere  to  the  opinions  j)reviously  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  Review,  and  we  find  nothing  in  the  volume 
before  us  to  alter  that  view  of  the  case,  although  Sir  Denis 
Le  Merchant  attempts  to  withdraw  from  Lord  Althorp  a 
greater  share  of  the  responsibility,  and  to  cast  it  on  Mr. 
Littleton.  Mr.  Littleton’s  opinion  was  that  Lord  Althorp 
should  either  have  compelled  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  at  the  Cabinet  of  .Tune  29th,  or  should  have  then  re¬ 
signed.  Lord  Althorp  himself  declared  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Littleton  that  ‘  if  he  had  known  the  full  extent  of  the  commu- 

*  nication  made  to  O’Connell,  he  would  have  stood  firm  and 
‘  smashed  the  Government  at  once.’  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant 
observes  on  this  point  that  Mr.  Littleton  must  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  ‘  Lord  Althorp  did  write  to  Lord 
‘  Grey  on  the  evening  of  .Tune  29th,  declining  to  move  the 

*  clauses  in  the  House  of  Commons,’  but,  he  adds,  ‘  eventu- 

*  ally  yielded  only  to  Lord  Grey’s  urgent  representations.’  If 
he  yielded,  his  previous  remonstrance  amounted  to  nothing  at 
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all.  Our  astonishment  is  mainly  excited  by  Lord  Grey’s 
pertinacious  adherence  to  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  several  of 
his  colleagues  thought  mischievous,  and  Avhich  was  subse¬ 
quently  omitted  by  them  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
However,  our  only  object  in  reverting  to  the  subject  now,  is 
to  introduce  two  letters,  now  first  published  by  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  the  one  from  Lord  Brougham  on  Lord  Althorp’s 
resignation,  and  the  other  from  Lord  Althorp  himself.  Both 
are  extremely  characteristic  and  curious. 

‘  The  Lord  Chancellor  to  Viscount  Althorp. 

‘  July  9th,  1834. 

‘  Mv  DEAU  Altiioi'.p, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  King. 

I  stated  the  same  thing  in  my  place.  Your  step  of  resigning  has,  I 
fear,  sealed  the  fate  of  this  country.  Rather  than  be  plagued  by  two 
or  three  speeches  addressed  to  a  House  of  Commons  w’hich  has  more 
confidence  in  you  than  ever,  you  have  done  your  best  to  dissolve  the 
only  Government  the  country  will  bear,  and  I  hear  that  Abercromby 
and  Rice  are  afraid  to  remain. 

‘  I  regard  them,  next  to  you,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  which 
may  ensue  ;  they,  too,  are  resolved  to  fly  from  their  posts  and  deliver 
ns  over  to  the  Tories  and  the  mob,  in  succession,  because  they  don’t 
like  being  badgered. 

‘  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  ward  off  the  calamity ;  but  how  can  I  if  every 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  afraid  to  keep  his  ground  ?  At  least 
1  am  resolved  that  the  country  shall  sec  who  it  has  to  thank  for  what¬ 
ever  is  to  happen. 

‘  I  really  must  say,  I  look  upon  all  of  you  as  answerable,  and  most 
deeply  answerable,  for  the  event. 

‘  One  thing,  of  course,  you  must  make  uji  your  minds  to.  As  you 
and  your  companions  in  desertion  will  most  probably  prevent  a  Liberal 
Government  from  being  made,  you  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  give 
your  cordial  support  to  a  Tory  one.  Surely  you  don’t  mean  we  should 
have  no  Government  ? 

‘  Yours  ever, 

‘  H.  B.’ 

‘  This  letter  gave  Lord  Althorp  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
sentiments  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  did  in  a  dignified  remon¬ 
strance,  reviewing  all  the  circumstances  without  the  reserve  necessary 
to  an  official  explanation  in  Parliament. 

‘  Downing  Street,  July  10,  1834. 

‘  My  dear  BnoUGliAir, — I  admit  that  I  am  answerable  as  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Administration,  but  the  situation 
in  which  I  was  placed  was  not  by  any  act  of  my  own.  I  wish  you 
would  look  a  little  at  the  share  you  have  taken  in  the  business.  With¬ 
out  communication  with  one  of  your  colleagues,  with  the  view,  I  know, 
of  facilitating  business  in  Parliament,  you  desired  Littleton  to  write  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  you  wrote  to  him  yourself,  to  press  him  to  express 
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an  opinion  that  the  three  first  clauses  of  the  Bill  might  be  omitted. 
He  did  express  that  opinion,  and  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  when 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  said  that  any  circumstance  of  expe¬ 
diency  would  induce  him  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  that  country 
by  the  ordinary  lav,’,  to  whatever  extent  he  made  that  admission,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  here  to  agree  with  him.  He  had  said, 
he  did  not  want  the  Court-Martial  clauses ;  we  properly  omitted  them. 
He  then  said,  he  could  go  on  without  the.se  three  clauses,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  omitted  them  also ;  but  you,  having  originally  pro¬ 
duced  the  difficulty  by  writing  to  Lord  Wellesley,  gave  your  decision 
directly  against  what  you  h.ad  advised  Lord  Wellesley  to  do.  The 
consecjucnce  of  all  tliis  was  that  I  got  placed  in  a  position  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  for  me  to  go  on.  This  impossibility  was  mainly 
produced  by  Littleton’s  communication  to  O’Connell,  but  even  without 
this  the  difficulty  was  likely  to  be  enormous. 

‘  I  am  atvare  that  the  man  who  by  his  resignation  produces  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  an  Administration  takes  a  great  load  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  more  especially  wdien  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  forming 
another;  this  load  is  increased  greatly  when  he  cannot  explain  the 
causes  which  compelled  him  to  tiike  such  a  step  Avithout  involving 
others,  whom  for  every  rei.son  he  is  determined  not  to  involve.  That 
load  I  must  bear ;  but  it  never  can  compel  me  to  support  measures  of 
which  I  disjipprove,  though,  if  no  other  than  a  Tory  Government  can 
be  formed,  it  may  render  it  incumbent  upon  me  not  to  give  them  a 
factious  opposition. 

‘  Yours  most  truly, 

‘  Althorp.’ 

It  was  due  to  the  promptitude  and  energy  of  the  Chancellor 
that  the  Tories  tvere  disajipointed  in  their  expectation  of 
returning  to  poAver.  Lord  Brougham  persuaded  the  King  to 
entrust  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  to  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  ;  and  the  first  condition  Avhich  Lord  Melbourne  made 
Avas  that  Lord  Althorp  should  resume  office.  At  the  instance 
of  Lord  Grey  he  reluctantly  consented,  stipulating  in  his  turn 
that  Mr.  Littleton  shoidd  continue  Chief  Secretary  on  the 
ground  that  they  Avere  in  the  same  position,  and  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  ‘  It  Avas  a  noble  act,’  says  Lord  Hatherton, 
‘  dictated  by  a  fine  sense  of  honour.’  The  only  measure  of 
importance  carried  by  the  ncAv  Government  before  the  proro¬ 
gation  Avas  the  Coercion  Bill  in  the  form  proposed  by  Lord 
Wellesley.  The  result  shoAA’ed  that  the  obnoxious  clauses 
might  safely  be  dispensed  Avith. 

Lord  Melbourne’s  first  administration  Avas  not  destined  to 
meet  another  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  recess.  Lord 
Althorp  Avas  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  the  King  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  so  much  weakened  by  this  event  as  to  be  incapable 
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of  conducting  the  business  of  the  country.  His  Majesty 
therefore  determined  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Lord  Spencer’s  public  life  was  now  clos.ed.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  he  was  pressed  to  return  to  office  in 
Lord  Melbourne’s  second  administration.  But  his  decision 
was  irrevocable,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Althorp  and  at  Wiseton.  Agricultural  pursuits  were  his 
favourite  occupation,  and  there  were  few  better  judges  of  stock. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  took  a  part  in  public  affairs ; 
notably  when  the  Whigs  were  in  adversity  by  the  general 
election  of  1841,  Lord  Spencer  came  from  his  retirement  to 
move  the  address  and  vindicate  the  ])olicy  which  appeared  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  1843,  he  seized  the  occasion  of 
a  public  dinner  at  Northampton  to  declare  for  Free  Trade  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  remarkable  speech  coming 
from  a  statesman  who  reminded  his  audience  that  he  was  ‘  a 
‘  landed  proprietor,  and  an  occupier  of  land,  with  no  other 
‘  means  of  subsistence,’  caused  a  great  sensation  throughout 
the  country.  It  was  followed  by  a  manifesto  from  Lord  John 
Kussell,  his  successor  in  the  lead  of  the  Whigs,  to  a  similar 
effect.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Minister, 
amplified  and  fulfilled  the  great  commercial  policy  sketched  by 
his  opponents.  The  Northampton  speech  was  Lord  Spencer’s 
last  political  utterance.  In  the  same  year  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  perceived  his  end  approaching.  He  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1845  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

In  place  of  any  reflections  of  our  own,  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  a  masterly  portrait  of  Lord  Althorp  from  the 
impartial  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  which  was  not  known 
to  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  has  not  before  been  published. 
This  fragment  has  a  vigour  of  touch  and  a  warmth  of  feeling 
in  it,  honourable  alike  to  the  writer  and  to  the  subject  of  it, 
and  we  know  of  few  compositions  of  the  kind  at  once  more 
finished  and  more  true. 

‘  OctoLer  7th,  1845. 

‘  After  a  very  sliort  illneti?.  Lord  Spencer  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his 
house  near  Doncaster.  l\Iy  own  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  inti¬ 
mate,  but  I  had  a  great  respect  and  esteem  for  him,  and  no  man  ever 
died  with  a  tairer  cliaractcr,  or  more  generally  regretted.  In  his  county 
he  was  e.xceedingly  beloved  and  re.spected,  not  less  by  those  who 
differed  from  him,  than  by  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  politics. 
Ilis  personal  friends  and  former  colleagues,  who  were  warmly  attached 
to  him,  highly  valued  his  opinions  upon  public  matters,  and  on  all 
important  occasions  anxiously  sought  and  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
advice.  The  career  of  Lord  Spencer  presents  few  materials  to 
the  biogi-apher,  for  he  had  neitiier  the  brilliant,  nor  even  plausible 
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exterior  which  interests  and  captivates  vulgar  imaginations,  but  he  had 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable, 
men  of  his  day ;  filling  with  propriety  the  station  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him,  and  making  the'best  use  of  the  abilities  which  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  Modest  without  diffidence,  confident  without 
vanity,  ardently  desiring  the  good  of  his  country,  without  the  slightest 
personal  ambition,  he  took  that  part  in  public  affairs  which  his  station 
and  his  opinions  prompted,  and  he  marched  through  the  mazes  of 
politics  with  that  straightforward  bravery,  which  was  the  result  of 
sincerity,  singleness  of  purpose,  the  absence  of  all  selfishness,  and  a 
true,  genuine,  but  unpretending  patriotism.  Ilis  taste.s,  habits,  and 
turn  of  mind  were  peculiarly  and  essentially  English  ;  he  was  a  high- 
minded,  unaffected,  sensible,  well-educated  Engli.sh  gentleman,  addicted 
to  all  those  rural  pursuits  and  amusements  which  are  considered 
national;  a  practical  farmer,  and  fond  of  field  sports,  but  enjoying  all 
things  in  moderation,  and  making  every  other  occupation  subordinate 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  to  his  country,  whether  general  or 
local,  the  paramount  obligation  of  which  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  In  his  political  principles  ho  was  consistent,  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  and  had  too  deeply 
studied  the  book  of  life  to  entertain  any  wild  notions  of  human 
perfectibility,  or  to  countenance  those  extravagant  theories  of  popular 
wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  so  dangerous  to  peace,  order,  and  good 
government.  lie  observed,  therefore,  a  just  projwrtion,  and  a  perfect 
moderation  in  his  political  views  and  objects,  firmly  believing  in  the 
capacity  of  the  Constitution  to  combine  the  utmo.st  extent  of  civil  and 
religious  libei’ty  with  the  predominance  of  law  and  a  sjife  and  vigorous 
administration  of  public  affairs,  llis  whole  life,  therefore,  was  devoted 
to  the  object  of  Avidening  and  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the 
Commonwealth,  of  abrogating  exclusive  and  oppressive  laws,  of  extend¬ 
ing  political  franchises,  of  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  and  by  the 
progress  of  a  policy  at  once  sound  and  safe,  to  promote  the  Avelfare  and 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Lord  Spencer  came  into  office  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  Avith  Lord  Grey’s 
Government  in  1830  ;  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1834,  his  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Lords  obliged  him  to  relinquish  that  office,  upon  Avhich 
(as  is  Avell  knoAvn)  King  William  dismissed  the  AVhig  Government,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  Avas  so  Aveakened  as  to  be  unAvorthy  of  public  con¬ 
fidence,  and  incapal)le  of  canying  on  the  business  of  the  country.  This 
Avas,  indeed,  only  a  j)retext  for  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  Ministry, 
but  the  King’s  venturing  upon  so  Itold  a  step  upon  such  grounds, 
alFords  a  convincing  jwoof  of  the  high  consideration  Avhich  Lord 
Spencer  enjoyed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  cotintry.  Nor, 
indeed,  Avas  it  possible  to  exaggerate  that  consideration.  The  greatest 
homage  that  ever  Avas  rendered  to  character  and  public  virtue,  Avas 
exhibited  in  his  popularity  and  authority  during  the  four  eventful 
years,  Avhen  he  led  the  Whig  Government  and  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Without  one  shoAvy  accomplishment,  Avithout  wit  to  amuse 
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or  eloquence  to  persuade,  with  a  voice  unmelodious,  and  a  manner 
ungraceful,  and  barely  able  to  speak  plain  sense  in  still  plainer  lan¬ 
guage,  he  exercised  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  influence,  and  even  a 
dominion,  greater  than  any  Leader  either  after  or  before  him.  Neither 
Pitt  the  father,  nor  Pitt  Ae  son,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  magniflcent 
dictatorships,  nor  Canning  in  the  days  of  his  most  brilliant  displays  of 
oratory  and  wit,  nor  Castlereagh,  returning  in  all  the  glory  of  an  ova¬ 
tion  from  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  could  govern  with  the  same  sway 
that  unruly  and  fastidious  assembly.  His  friends  followed  this  plain 
and  simple  man  with  enthusia.stic  devotion,  and  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  disarming  his  political  antagonists  of  all  bitterness  and  animosity 
towards  himself ;  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  sen¬ 
timents  akin  to  personal  affection,  with  a  boundless  confidence  and 
a  universal  esteem.  Such  was  the  irresi.stible  ascendency  of  truth, 
rincerity,  and  honour,  of  a  probity  free  from  every  taint  of  interest, 
of  mere  character,  unaided  by  the  arts  which  captivate  or  subjugate 
mankind.  This  is  the  great  practical  panegyric,  which  will  consecrate 
the  memory  of  Lord  Spencer,  and  transmit  it  nobly  to  the  latest  pos¬ 
terity  ;  but  it  is  a  panegyric,  not  more  honourable  to  the  subject  of  it 
than  to  the  national  character  which  is  susceptible  of  such  impressions, 
and  which  acknowledges  such  influences.  We  may  feel  an  honest 
pride  and  a  happy  confidence  in  the  reflection,  that  it  is  by  such 
sterling  qualities,  by  the  simple  and  unostentatious  practice  of  public 
and  private  virtue  that  men  may  best  recommend  themselves  to  the 
reverence,  the  gratitude,  and  the  affection  of  their  countrymen,  and  be 
remembered  hereafter  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.’ 


No.  eexe  VI.  will  be  published  in  October. 
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